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PREFACE. 


"  To  know  what  road  to  follow  to  obtain  Wealth  and  Honor, 
and  the  way  to  find  that  road,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  species  of 
information  of  the  greatest  value." 


HE  reading  world  does  not  lack  for  books 
upon  basiness  and  finance,  upon  political 
economy,  ways  to  get  rich,  diversities  of 
employment,  and  the  like.  But  most  of 
these  are  many  years  old,  and  in  their  facts  and  illus- 
trations have  fallen  behind  the  march  of  the  age. 
The  need  of  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  the 
light  of  modern  principles  and  methods,  with  recent 
statistics  and  examples  to  make  clear  the  best  pre- 
cepts of  business,  is  evident,  if  not  glaring.  Such  a 
want  it  is  the  efEort  of  this  book  to  supply.  As 
Mr.  S.  H.  Terry  says:  "So  long  as  we  see  the 
many  instances  which  occur  of  men  long  experienced 
in  business  failing,  we  may  properly  conclude  that 
all  is  not  yet  known  by  even  the  experienced,  and 
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that  it  is  quite  probable  that  many,  who  bj  reason 
of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  business 
the  world  regards  as  wise  and  skillful  in  managing 
their  affairs,  have  yet  much  to  learn." 

Casting  about  for  a  suitable  basis  or  beginning  of 
a  new  book,  nothing  better  was  in  view  than  the 
admirable  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Davies,  of  New 
York,  first  published  in  that  city  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  The  testimony  of  successful  men,  that 
they  owe  their  success  to  its  perusal  and  the  punc- 
tual following  of  its  injunctions  and  plans,  is  con- 
clusive of  its  value.  By  a  liberal  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Davies,  therefore,  the  major  part  of  the  follow- 
ing treatise  is  a  revision  of  his  book,  for  the  mate- 
rial of  which  ample  credit  to  him  is  due.  Chapters 
V.  to  VJLU.,  inclusive,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  written  expressly  for  this  ^ork,  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  Chapter  VIII.  are  derived  from  Mr. 
Davies.  The  whole  constitute,  it  is  believed,  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  public.  The  editor  and  pub- 
lishers join  in  the  ardent  hope  that  it  may  be  greatly 
useful  in  turning  many  of  the  struggling  ones  of 
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earth  to  ways  of  competence^  happiness,  and  peace. 
It  may,  we  believe,  be  studied  in  all  its  parts  to 
eminent  advantage.  The  topic  is  thoroughly  prac- 
tical: its  handling,  we  trust,  will  be  found  equally 
so.  In  the  words  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jonathan  F. 
Steams,  ^^  There  are  theoretic  truths  applicable  to 
business;  there  are  principles,  there  are  fixed  and 
general  laws,  determining  its  aims  and  regulating 
its  processes,  just  as  truly  as  in  matters  usually  de- 
nominated scientific.  The  man  who  is  capable  of  re- 
flection, of  induction  and  deduction,  who  has  facts 
wisely  gathered  in  his  possession  and  can  see  their 
bearings  and  relations,  who  understands  general  prin- 
ciples and  is  able  to  apply  them  in  all  exigencies, 
must  have  an  immense  advantage,  even  in  the  com- 
mon matters  of  gain  and  loss,  over  the  man  of 
blind  processes  and  stereotyped  maxims." 
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The  only  true  secret  ofaemUng  the  poor  ie  to  make  them  agents  in 
heUering  ikeir  own  contUtion, 

Archbishop  Sumnsb. 

Abundance  U  a  blessing  to  the  wise; 
The  use  of  riches  in  diacretion  lies. 
Learn  thtSt  ye  men  of  wealth — a  heavy  p«r«e 
In  a  fool's  pocket  is  a  heavy  curse. 

Odmbbblakd. 

The  best  mmree  of  weUrbeing  or  wealth  is  Bconomy.  Tits  the  daugh- 
ter of  Prudence,  me  sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  mother  of  lAb- 
crty. 

Db.  Johkson. 

No  strong  man,  in  good  health,  can  be  neglected,  if  he  be  true  to 
himse^.  i^  the  benefit  of  the  young,  Iwishwe  had  a  correct  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  fail  oj^  success,  in  a  thousartd  who  reso- 
lutely strive  to  do  well,    I  do  not  think  it  exceeds  one  per  cent. 

Ebbnbzbb  Eliot. 

Cf  whai  a  hideous  progeny  is  Debt  the  father/  What  lies,  what 
meanness,  what  invasions  on  self-respect,  what  cares,  what  double- 
dealing  f  How  in  due  season  it  wiU  carve  the  frank,  open  face  into 
wrinkles;  how  Uke  a  knife  it  will  stab  the  honest  heart/ 

DOUOLABS  JbBBOLD. 

Wealth,  potser,  and  influence  are  not  for  self-indulgenee  merely; 
and  just  according  to  their  extent  are  the  obligations  to  others  whidi 
they  impose,  IfbyUie  rule  of  increase  to  him  that  hath  is  given,  so 
in  the  same  degree  new  duties  are  superadded,  nor  can  any  man 
escape  from  thSr  behests.  If  the  merchant  be  in  reaUty  our  feudal 
lord,  he  must  render  feudal  service.  If  he  be  our  modem  knight,  he 
must  do  kniqhtty  deeds.  Jfhebethe  baron  of  our  day,  let  him  main- 
tain barontal  charity  to  the  humble — aye,  and  baronial  courage 
against  tyrannical  wrong,  in  whatsoever  form  it  may  assume.  But 
even  if  I  err  in  attributing  to  him  this  peculiar  poeiUan,  I  do  not  err 
in  attributing  to  him  their  duties;  for  his  influence  is  surely  great, 
emd  he  is  at  least  a  man  bound  by  his  simple  manhood  to  regard 
noUiing  human  as  foreign  to  his  heart, 

Chablbs  Subcnbr. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

INTEODUCTION. 


It  is  perfectly  indiSerent  within  what  circle  an  honest  man 
acts,  provided  he  do  but  know  how  to  underatancl  and  completely 
fill  out  that  circle. 

An  honest  and  vigorous  will  .could  make 
itself  a  path,  aad  employ  its  actiTlty  to  advaatage,  under  eveij 
form  of  society. 

CtOBTHX. 


EAD£K,  if  yoQ  have  a  dollar,  or  desire 

to  work  for  ooe,  yon  have  an  interest  ia 

tiie  contents  of  this  book.    Ton  have 

looked  ^t  the  title  and  glanced  at  the 

table  of  contents.     They  awate  yonr 

expectation,  if  they  do  not  please  yonr 

fancy ;  and  you  aay  to  yonrself ,  "  will 

this,  can  this,  really  teach  me  how  to 

make  money?     Will  it  instmct  me  how 

to  keep  my  money  when  made,  and  how  to  make  it 

in  its  tnm  prodnetive?"     If  its  directions  and  mles 

are  followed,  it  will.    It  will  even  show  yon  with  such 

plainness  that  he  who  mns  may  read,  how  to  make 

money  earn  money.    But  remember  that  every  one, 
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though  the  meet  practical  of  men,  knows  more  than 
he  lueB  to  advantage.  However  carefnllj  yon  may 
read,  yon  may  not  apply  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
or  heed  the  examples  given:  if  so,  yon  may  get 
canons  information,  bnt  will  not  receive  all  we,  or 
yon,  desire  from  the  reading. 


Wealth  is  the  want  and  wish  of  nearly  every  person 
whose  subsistence  is  not  dependent  upon  the  exertions 
or  fortune  of  others,  or  who,  being  dependent,  is 
anxious  not  to  remain  so.  It  is  seen  to  be  the  means, 
not  only  of  supplying  the  imperative  needs  of  human 
nature,  but  of  adding  inntmierable  gratifications  to 
almost  every  faculty,  appetite,  passion,  or  taste  of 
humanity.  It  buys  dress  and  jewels,  equipage,  fine 
houses  and  grounds.  It  searches  sea  and  land,  near 
and  far,  for  delicacies  to  load  the  table.  It  fills  the 
library  with  books,  the  waUs  and  portfolios  with  pic- 
ture^,  the  halls  and  parlors  with  statuary.  It  gives 
ability  for  large  subscriptions  to  religious,  charitable, 
and  philanthropic  purposes,  to  found  churches,  schools, 
asylums,  and  hospitals.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the 
average  view,  it  commands  a  respect,  an  influence,  a 
power  among  his  fellows,  which  the  person  possessing 
it  might  without  it  never  hope  to  attain. 

"Some  people  have  an  idolatrous  love  of  money. 
The  Israelites  had  their  golden  calf ;  the  Greeks  had 
their  golden  Jupiter.  Old  Bounderby  valued  the 
man  who  was  worth  *a  hundred  thousand  pound.' 
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Others  do  the  same.  The  lowest  human  nature  loves 
money,  possessions,  value.  'What  is  he  worth T 
'What  is  his  income?'  are  the  usual  questions.  If 
you  say,  'There  is  a  thoroughly  good,  benevolent, 
virtuous  man,'  nobody  will  notice  him.  But  if  you 
say, '  There  is  a  man  worth  a  million  of  money,'  he 
will  be  stared  at  till  out  of  sight.  A  crowd  of  people 
used  to  collect  at  Hyde  Park  Oomer  to  see  a  rich  man 
pass.  'Here  comes  old  Orockiel'  and  the  crowd 
would  separate  to  allow  him  to  pass,  amidst  whispers 
of  admiration.  It  was  old  Crockford,  who  made  a 
large  fortune  by  keeping  a  gambling  house."  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wealth,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  sometimes  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the 
halls  of  legislation — aye,  even  of  those  great  educators 
of  humanity,  the  pulpit  and  the  press  —  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  The  rich  offender  too  often  goes 
scot-free,  while  the  poor  devil  takes  his  reproof,  his 
scorn  and  neglect,  or  his  conviction  and  sentence, 
whatever  his  misdeed  may  bring,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  without  any  redress  for  injustice,  if  such 
there  be. 

"  Plate  Bin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  Justice  hurtless  breaks. 
Ann  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it" 

And,  as  the  same  great  poet  of  humanity  puts  it, 

"The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool." 

AjQ  this  is  not  to  be  named  in  praise  of  wealth ; 


*  Samuel  Smiles,  "Thrift/ 
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but  that  it  is  among  the  most  conspicuous  results  of 
riches,  among  the  most  inspiring  motives  to  its  pur. 
suit,  in  the  mind  of  many  eager  delvers  for  gold,  is 
not  to  be  denied,  and  so  must  fairly  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

On  the  other  hand  poverty,  hard,  grinding,  biting 
poverty,  is  almost  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  meanest  ills  of  humankind.  Those  who 
have  written  in  praise  of  Indigence  have  usually 
themselves  been  possessed  of  abundance,  like  Seneca, 
the  Boman  moralist,  writing  upon  a  golden  table  of 
the  pleasures  of  poverty ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  one,  however  apparently  contented  with 
his  lot  or  happy-go-lucky  in  his  disposition,  has 
declaimed  sincerely  against  riches  and  in  behalf  of 
the  empty  pocket.  As  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  wisely 
suggests, — 

"  Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing  good, 
and  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil,  both 
natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to 
be  avoided.  Resolve,  then,  not  to  be  poor :  whatever 
you  have,  spend  less.  Frugality  is  not  only  the  basis 
of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can  help  others 
who  wants  help  himself :  we  must  have  enough  before 
we  have  to  spare.  .  .  Poverty  is  a  great 
enemy  to  human  happiness.  It  certainly  destroys 
liberty,  and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and 
others  extremely  difficult.  .  .  All  to  whom 
want  is  terrible,  upon  whatever  principle,  ought   to 
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think  themselves  obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims 
of  our  parsiraonions  ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary 
apts  of  contracting  expense;  for  without  economy 
none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it  few  can  be  poor." 

Especially  is  poverty  terrible  when  it  comes,  as  it 
often  does,  after  experience  of  wealth.  If  every  man 
in  business,  and  every  woman  who  holds  the  purse- 
strings  for  home  expenditure,  could  early  in  life  be 
brought  by  reading  or  personal  knowledge  to  under- 
stand the  horrors  of  want  after  affluence,  as  usually 
consequent  upon  failure,  what  a  revolution  would  be 
wrought  in  the  business  and  domestic  world  1  The 
dollar  that  would  or  should  do  its  part  in  preventing 
such  a  catastrophe  would  not  be  squandered  in  trifles 
or  superfluities  until  at  least  it  could  be  done  without 
danger,  until  continued  labors  and  accumulated  savings 
had  made  the  dreaded  result  next  to  impossible. 

Let  the  small  philosophers  say  what  they  will,  it  is 
money  almost  alone  that  improves  the  position  of  the 
struggling  aspirant  in  the  worid's  general  regards; 
and  if  one  possesses  this,  and  in  addition  the  qualities 
of  the  educated  and  refined,  the  energetic  and  nobly 
ambitious,  nearly  every  goal  in  the  race  of  life  may 
be  his.  Let  all  remember  that  the  dollar  in  hand  can 
be  so  invested  as  to  make  one  round  in  the  ladder  of 
position  and  influence,  as  it  can  otherwise  be  foolishly 
spent  and  help  to  leave  us  just  where  we  do  not  want 
to  be,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  in  abject  poverty. 
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The  chief  trouble  is  that  people  will  not  think,  will 
not  pause  to  consider  and  adopt  a  oonrse  of  action, 
to  ascertain  their  precise  condition  and  know  jost 
what  they  are  about.  On  the  contrary  they  heedlessly 
push  on  in  a  hazy,  indefinite  cloud  of  desire  and  hope, 
vaguely  expecting  that  Dame  Fortune  is  bound  in 
some  way  to  see  them  through.  But  Dame  Fortune, 
be  it  understood,  is  ourselves ;  and  the  sooner  we  find 
it  out,  the  sooner  we  shall  realize  our  independence 
or  our  fortune. 

To  get  money  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  prime 
object  of  the  whole  work-a-day  world.  It  is  some- 
times amusing,  sometimes  painful,  to  hear  thoughtless 
persons  condemn  the  toiler  who  is  striving  with  might 
and  main,  early  and  late,  to  achieve  an  early  compe- 
tence, if  not  independence.  They  may  even  go 
further,  and  say  that  money — perhaps  they  will  sneer- 
ingly  call  it  " filthy  lucre" — is  not  worth  the  having. 
But,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  such  people  are  not 
honest  with  themselves.  In  general,  if  they  had 
either  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to  make  money, 
they  would  be  the  first  to  embrace  the  one  or  improve 
the  other. 

Money-making,  indeed,  is  a  duty,  a  personal,  domes- 
tic, even  political  duty.  How  are  our  own  health  and 
culture  to  be  properly  provided  for,  our  families 
sustained  in  comfort  and  happiness,  our  children 
brought  up,  clothed,  and  fed,  the  aged  nourished,  the 
cripple    and    weakling  aided,  helpless   widows  and 
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orphans  cared  for,  school-houses  and  churches  built 
and  equipped,  higher  institutions  of  learning  endowed 
and  maintained,  and  the  Government  supported,  unless 
somebody  is  making  money,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  too  ? 
If  the  money-maker  has  the  "disgrace"  of  doing  ail 
this,  may  such  disgrace  be  our  cheerful  lot,  and 
similarly  the  lot  of  all  whom  we  desire  to  instruct  in 
money-getting  and  money-saving  for  such  purposes, 
and  for  many  others  equally  worthy. 

"  Were  the  questions  asked,  What  is  at  this  moment 
the  strongest  power  in  operation  for  controlling, 
regulating,  and  inciting  the  actions  of  men?  what 
has  most  at  its  disposal  the  condition  and  destinies 
of  the  world?  we  must  answer  at  once.  It  is  Business, 
in  its  various  ranks  and  departments ;  of  which  com- 
merce, foreign  and  domestic,  is  the  most  appropriate 
representation.  In  all  prosperous  and  advancing 
communities,  advancing  in  arts,  knowledge,  literature, 
and  social  refinement.  Business  is  King.  Other 
influences  in  society  may  be  equally  indispensable, 
and  some  may  think  far  more  dignified ;  but  Business 
IS  King.  The  statesman  and  the  scholar,  the  nobleman 
and  the  prince,  equally  with  the  manufacturer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  laborer,  pursue  their  several  objects 
only  by  leave  granted,  and  means  furnished,  by  this 
potentate."  * 

One  other  quotation,  from  a  thoughtful  writer  in 


*BeT.  Jonathan  F.  Steams,  D.  D. 
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Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  may  fitly  follow  this, 
and  serve  as  an  ample  justification  for  a  book  like 
that  we  purpose. 

^'  Success  in  business  is  usually  the  result  of  intelli- 
gent and  well-directed  efforts.  Many  of  the  failures 
in  mercantile  life,  as  well  as  in  other  pursuits,  arise 
from  a  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles 
upon  which  success  is  based.  The  uncertainty  of 
mercantile  business  has  become  a  proverb ;  and  from 
estimates  made  and  publicly  proclaimed  on  various 
occasions,  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  that 
employment  who  have  been  evidently  successful,  has 
been  extremely  small. 

"But  is  this  a  necessary  result?  The  writer  thinks 
not.  Men  who  have  been  successful,  and  who  have 
been  successful  as  a  consequence  of  their  practical 
knowledge  and  their  prudent  management,  know  to 
the  contrary.  And  yet  failure  follows  failure.  Why 
is  it  thus  ?  Need  we  continue  in  the  dark  upon  this 
subject  ?  Are  there  not  minds  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  business  competent  to  enlighten  us,  and  whose 
feelings  would  prompt  them  to  the  task  if  their 
attention  was  suitably  turned  to  it  ?  It  is  a  subject  of 
grave  importance,  and  the  remedy,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  provided;  as,  for  want  of  it,  the  integrity 
of  worthy  men  is  constantly  placed  in  jeopardy,  and 
when  laid  waste,  destruction  of  character  and  happi- 
ness is  the  usual  consequence.  This  frequently  occurs 
with  persons  who  desire  to  do  right,  but  for  want  of 
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a  proper  knowledge  of  the  landmarks,  get  into  a 
false  position,  and  thereby  involve  themselves  and 
others  without  intending  it.  •  .  • 

"  Why  may  not  the  profession  of  the  merchant  be 
reduced  to  a  science  ?  There  are  principles  that  lie  at 
its  foundation,  which  are  as  true  as  those  applicable  to 
any  other  pursuit ;  and  it  needs  but  their  development 
and  arrangement  to  enable  those  engaged  in  its  duties 
to  be  equally  successful." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  commanding  import- 
ance of  wealth,  the  royal  eminence  of  business  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  really  scientific  character 
of  the  systems  by  which  it  is  conducted,  there  is 
scarcely  another  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  life  or 
literature  that  has  received  so  little  attention  from  the 
writers  as  this.  Multitudes  of  books  have  been  penned 
to  set  out  in  attractive  colors  all  the  phases  of  extrava- 
gance, profligacy,  and  vice,  and  consequent  ruin ;  while 
scarcely  any  have  been  issued  to  urge  men  to  save 
instead  of  squandering  their  substance  and  to  show 
them  how  to  do  it.  Educatiqn,  of  all  methods  and  in 
all  branches,  from  A  B  0  to  metaphysics,  from  ele- 
mentary science  to  spiritualism  and  mysticism,  is 
manifest  through  the  land  in  tall  structures  of  secular 
and  religious  instruction,  towering  above  nearly  every 
acre  in  our  cities  and  every  town  in  our  country ;  yet 
hardly  a  word,  comparatively,  is  spoken  to  the  youth 
or  the  middle-aged,  to  teach  them  systematically  how 
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to  get  and  how  to  save,  how  to  use  their  knowledge 
and  direct  their  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
teacher  will  toil  with  his  pupil  for  days,  perchance 
for  weeks,  to  explain  and  clear  up  the  intricacies  of  a 
mathematical  problem  which  may  calculate  wealth 
when  made,  and  to  indicate  by  great  labor  where  he 
will  make  his  own  error  when  he  tries  it  unaided ;  but 
not  a  lisp  will  he  utter,  very  likely,  to  warn  him 
where  the  leak  will  probably  be  in  his  finances — a 
leak  which,  if  not  guarded  or  stopped,  may  consign 
him  early  to  poverty,  and  later  to  the  poor-house. 

"  The  way  to  wealth,"  said  the  wise  and  prudent 
Franklin  a  long  time  ago,  '^  if  yon  desire  it,  is  as  plain 
as  the  road  to  market.^'  P^y^  then,  if  there  can  be  a 
single  ray  of  light  shed  by  any  one  upon  this  road, 
however  feeble  that  ray,  to  make  the  young  or  the  old 
economical,  saving,  provident,  in  Heaven's  name  let 
it  shine !  If  one  incentive  can  be  urged  by  earnest  or 
eloquent  speech,  or  by  attractive  or  bewitching  pictures 
of  the  future,  to  nail  down  the  well-earned  dollar  in 
safety  for  the  hour  of  need,  let  the  words  be  spoken 
and  the  pictures  be  hung  forever  in  the  chambers  of 
the  soul.  If  anything  can  be  done  for  the  tried  and 
tempted,  to  arrest  profligacy  and  throttle  vice,  let  no 
man  complain,  even  at  the  risk  of  not  fully  educating 
to  generosity  and  manliness  one  here  and  there  who 
may  become  mean,  or  even  miserly,  in  his  pursuit  of 
wealth.  If  any  book  can  be  written  which  will  show 
any  class  of  our  people  how  to  be  more  prosperous, 
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how  to  increase  their  means,  how  to  avoid  losses  and 
prevent  reverses  of  fortune,  how  to  Uve  better  and 
happier,  how  to  be  independent  of  charities,  and  finally 
how  to  become  better  citizens,  better  heads  of  families, 
and  better  members  of  society,  by  all  means  let  that 
book  be  printed  and  sown  broadcast  by  hundreds  of 
thoosands  tbronghout  the  land. 

This  volume  will  probably  be  met  by  the  more 
unthinking  of  the  press,  and  by  carping  private  critics, 
as  are  most  works  of  its  class,  with  the  accusation  that 
it  tends  to  degrade  the  immortal  soul  to  mere  money- 
making,  to  make  youth  mean  and  age  miserly.  To 
this  charge  there  is  one  conclusive  answer,  which  may 
be  made  indirectly,  but  effectively.  You  must  not 
educate  the  physician,  lest  he  administer  poison  with 
his  remedies.  You  must  not  train  the  orator,  for  fear 
of  bronchitis  or  an  overstrain  of  the  lungs.  You 
must  not  instruct  in  religion,  because  the  instructed 
may  become  a  bigot.  In  truth,  you  must  not  educate 
at  all,  in  view  of  the  danger  that  your  pupil  may  in 
fiome  way  carry  his  knowledge  and  training  to 
extremes.  But  mean  or  miserly  people  are  invariably 
those  who  have  not  been  fitly  educated  or  brought  up 
in  the  light  of  right  knowledge,  and  who  have  learned 
just  enough  of  money  not  to  know  its  true  uses. 

Let  the  complaining  critic  choose  between  two 
states  of  fear — one  that  his  son  or  daughter  may  be 
mean  with  money,  the  other  that  he  or  she  may  be 
mean  without  money,  poverty-stricken,  destitute,  pos- 
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sibly  dependent  on  the  charity  and  living  on  the 
earnings  of  another.  This  ought  to  test  the  reason 
and  the  soundness — rather  the  absence  of  them — of 
murmnrings  against  a  treatise  which  has  for  its  high 
aim  the  education  of  both  the  young  and  the  old  in 
the  arts  of  money-getting  and  money-saving.  Let  the 
results  of  life  go  to  the  extreme  on  both  sides — ^that  our 
dear  ones  are  to  be  absolutely  mean  and  miserly,  but 
in  possession  of  a  competency,  or  that  they  are  to  be 
still  mean  and  also  in  poverty,  resting  hopelessly  upon 
private  aid  or  subjected  to  the  cold  charities  of  the 
public  poor  authorities :  which,  nevertheless,  do  you 
choose  ?  If  you  are  truly  honest,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
frame  an  answer  for  any  worthy  parent  or  friend. 

Therefore  let  no  narrow-minded  philosophy  or 
groundless  fear  meet  our  book  in  the  way,  and  cry, 
"  Hold  1 "  Let  no  captious  lips  say,  "  You  will  make 
misers  of  our  children."  But  let  the  same  lips  read 
the  lesson,  not  of  one  thing  only,  the  way  to  make,  but 
the  better  lesson  of  the  way  to  save  money  also,  the 
very  lesson  which  every  parent  wishes  early  to  be  put 
in  practice  upon  his  hopeful  child.  It  is  a  false  phil- 
osophy which  affects  to  despise  money-making,  and 
no  truer  a  teaching  which  condemns  in  unmeasured 
terms  the  use  of  riches  to  increase  riches. 

"Because  its  blessings  are  abused. 
Must  gold  be  censured,  cursed,  aocusedt 
£*en  virtue's  self  by  knaves  is  made 
A  cloak  to  carry  on  the  trade.** 

Gat. 


CHAPTER    I. 

SOURCES  OP  WEALTH. 

**  Any  one  who  discovers  a  new  source  of  sain,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  community,  deserves  a  mark  of  honor,  for  public 
spirit  will  then  never  be  extingui^ed." 

Xenofhon. 

N  this  country,  the  fountains  of  wealth  are 
accessible  to  all.  Comparatively  few  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented 
to  accumulate  a  fortune,  while  there  are 
few  indeed,  able  in  body  and  sound  in 
mind,  who  can  not  make  themselves  independent 
of  charity  and  by  and  by  of  labor,  if  not  achieve  what 
may  be  called  a  fortune.  So  far  as  histoiy,  sacred  or 
profane,  leads  us  back  among  the  toiling  masses  of 
mankind,  the  struggle  for  property  stands  as  a  beacon- 
light  above  all  other  efEort.  Within  these  labyrinths, 
at  every  point  of  view  taken  by  the  historian,  the 
€ver-«biding  desire  for  gain  shows  itself  in  almost 
€very  motive  and  nerves  to  action  almost  every  toiler's 
band.  The  struggle  springs  from  necessities  native 
to  man,  implanted  in  his  very  existence ;  and  however 
high  or  lowly  bom  the  man  may  be  in  the  scale  of 

life,  his  nature  demands  sustenance,  and  whether  he 

[31] 
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labor  for  it  or  not,  by  some  one  the  neceseity  must  be 
met  and  the  ground  tilled  for  his  sake. 

Labor,  then,  is  the  living  spring  of  wealth,  from 
whose  depths  flow  the  streams  of  necessity  and  luxury^ 
of  sufficiency,  abundance,  or  superfluity.  As  the 
Maker  of  all  things  has  created  one  drop  of  water 
like  another,  so  by  nature  is  one  laborer  in  his  world 
like  another.  Each  may  occupy  a  different  position 
in  human  life,  now  up,  now  down,  changing  place  at 
every  moment,  yet  fulfilling  laws  which  oft  confound 
the  deepest  philosophy.  To-day  may  see  one  basking 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  Syrian  sky :  to-morrow 
may  behold  him  sunk  in  deep,  dark,  dank  recesses  where 
the  smiles  of  plenty,  still  less  the  cheering  radiance  of 
luxury,  may  never  reach.  One  hour  may  witness  the 
bubble  of  circumstance  bear  him  quickly  from  the 
gloom  beneath  to  the  sparkle  and  glitter  above :  the 
next  the  bubble  has  burst,  and  memory  alone  can  tell 
his  story  of  poverty  and  distress. 

Why  one  globule  of  the  sea  reflects  the  warm  glow 
of  the  sun  upon  its  surface,  and  another,  otherwise 
just  like  it,  must  rest  far  below,  with  the  weight  of 
countless  tons  of  its  fellows  pressing  upon  it ;  or  why 
one  drop  in  the  vast  ocean  of  humanity  is  borne 
serenely  with  the  current,  rejoicing  ih  the  pleasures  of 
life,  with  every  want  supplied,  and  another  must 
agonize  beneath  the  scorching  sun,  overtasked  with 
his  own  labors  and  bearing  besides  the  burdens  of 
others,  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  scientist  or  the  logic 
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of  the  political  economist  to  explain.  No  solution 
can  be  given  for  the  problem  of  snch  relations,  other 
than  can  be  fonnd  in  what  seems  to  be  an  axiom  of 
nature,  that  because  an  ocean  must  be  made  up  of 
globules  of  water,  some  are  therefore  below  and  per- 
form a  heavier  duty  than  those  which  by  the  same 
necessity  must  be  above,  or  that  because  a  community 
must  be  made  up  of  individuals,  some  must  necessarily 
occupy  superior  and  others  inferior  positions. 

This  necessity  does  not  grow  out  of  the  normal  con- 
dition of  man ;  for  that  is  agriculture,  limited,  too,  to 
the  supply  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  that 
agriculture  performed  with  the  rudest  implements 
fashioned  by  the  laborers  themselves.  Such  labor,  it 
may  easily  be  seen,  furnishes  the  foundation  of  all 
values.  Its  institution  caused  the  necessity  for  tools 
to  carry  it  on  to  advantage,  and  for  these  materials  in 
wood  and  metals  were  required,  which  opened  new 
avenues  of  want,  till  the  great  and  diversified  machin- 
ery of  human  labor  has  been  set  in  motion  in  all  its 
varieties.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  up  the 
dependence  of  one  branch  of  industry  upon  another, 
or  their  relative  importance  to  the  whole.  SuflScient 
for  the  purposes  now  in  hand  is  a  glance  at  the  whole, 
to  show  that  from  any  or  all  money  can  be  made  by 
individuals,  by  labor  in  or  around  this  multiplicity  of 
elementary  occupations. 

Here  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  inquire  by  what 
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tenure  yoa  hold  the  dollar  or  other  property  you  have, 
or  by  what  warrant  yoa  get  that  which  is  yonr  dne. 
Nine-tentha  of  mankind,  possibly  a  larger  share,  never 
have  given  attention  to  these  inqairies.  Why  is  not 
your  property  mine  as  well!  Simply  and  solely 
because  we  have  a  government  or  social  compact ;  and 
one  of  the  laws  of  that  government  is  that  what 
belongs  to  you  is  your  own,  and  not  some  other  per- 
son's. This  is  the  fundamental  law,  the  necessary, 
unavoidable  practice  of  all  people.  Then  comes  the 
direct  question  to  every  one,  Are  you  interested  in 
holding  what  is  your  own  ?  The  reply  is  inevitable : 
I  am.  Then  you  are  immediately  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  government  and  observing  the  laws  which 
alone  can  secure  you  in  these  rights,  and  also  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  others  in  like  manner.  For  you 
can  not  expect  to  be  maintained  in  your  own  rights 
unless  you  extend  to  others  like  protection. 

The  moment,  then,  one  knows  that  what  he  has  or 
can  get  depends  upon  equal  laws  and  equal  justice  to 
all,  and  that  the  titles  to  property  rest  solely  upon  the 
law,  such  person  has  made  one  step  forward  on  the 
long  road,  not  only  in  making  money,  but  in  keeping 
the  title  to  it  when  made.  Every  business  man,  then, 
while  he  need  by  no  means  be  himself  a  professional 
politician,  may  well  watch  the  politicians  in  the  influ- 
ence of  their  proceedings  upon  the  laws  of  the  land. 

As  a  mere  safeguard  of  money-making  and  money- 
saving,  a  steady,  just  government,  with  laws  punctually 
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observed  by  all,  even  if  no  higher  motive  existed,  is 
the  first  great  idea.  The  reverse  may  always  be 
looked  for  in  the  actions  of  those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  eveiything  to  gain.  If,  then,  you  wish  to 
be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  money-making 
and  saving,  fix  carefully  your  position  as  a  citizen,  and 
canvass  faithfully  every  effect  of  your  political  action. 
Know  especially  what  principles,  as  well  as  men,  you 
are  advocating  by  your  vote,  and  whether  they  will 
tend  to  steady  or  to  disturb  the  monetary  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  whether  they  are  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  You  have  a  right  to  look  to  your  doUai's,  to 
your  securities,  and  your  lives. 

That  every  reader  may  understand  how  important 
government  and  laws  are  in  conserving  the  sources  of 
wealth,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  note  the  process  by 
which  individual  property  rights  are  maintained  in 
this  country.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  property 
right  is  invaded,  what  is  the  course  of  the  injured 
party  to  obtain  redress  ?  He  applies  to  the  legal  tri- 
bunals to  adjudicate  the  case  ;  and  upon  a  hearing  it  is 
decided  favorably,  if  you  please.  The  next  step,  if 
the  judgment  is  not  satisfied  within  reasonable  time 
by  the  act  of  the  delinquent,  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  an  officer  the  order  of  the  court.  He  proceeds  to 
collect  the  amount ;  and  if  the  execution  is  peaceably 
enforced,  well ;  if  not,  and  violence  is  resorted  to,  to 
stay  or  defeat  the  execution,  and  the  sheriff  is  unable 
to  overcome  it  single-'handed,  he  calls  out  his  posse 
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eomitattcsy  or  "power  of  the  county"  —  that  is,  a 
number  of  citizens  sufficient  to  aid  him  in  securing 
the  rights  of  the  injured  party.  If  this  be  not 
sufficient,  he  calls  upon  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
send  a  force  of  the  local  militia  to  his  aid.  If  these 
are  not  yet  sufficient,  the  Oovemor  may  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  Federal  troops; 
and  finally,  if  these  are  still  powerless  to  command 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  law,  the 
President  makes  requisition  upon  the  Oovemors  of 
the  several  States  until  force  enough  is  obtained,  it 
may  be  millions  of  men,  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
this  one  citizen.  If  the  Government  succeeds,  the 
Government  stands ;  if  it  fails,  another  will  be  estab- 
lished upon  its  ruins.  But  the  individual  aggrieved 
would  lose  his  rights,  whatever  they  might  be.  This 
shows  the  magnitude  of  his  right,  the  importance  to 
all  concerned  that  it  should  be  respected  by  legislators 
and  all  good  citizens  without  such  appeal,  and  that 
such  appeal  may  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
right  and  the  Government  also,  besides  an  untold  loss 
of  life  and  property  to  a  large  class  not  in  any  way  at 
fault  in  the  matter. 

But,  the  reader  may  say,  we  knew  all  this  before ; 
and  what  insight  does  this  give  towards  making 
money  ?  In  order  to  make  money,  one  needs  first  to 
be  told  where  it  can  be  had,  and  by  what  means,  and 
after  that  the  best  mode  of  getting  the  most  of  it  by 
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individual  exertion.  And  now  it  may  be  asked,  If 
you  want  a  lawyer  to  manage  an  important  case,  do 
you  employ  a  pettifogger?  If  you  are  dangerously 
sick,  do  you  send  for  a  physician  whom  you  know  to 
be  a  quack  ?  If  you  want  a  capable  servant,  do  you 
hire  a  greenhorn?  If  you  need  a  competent  and 
trusty  derk,  do  you  engage  one  totally  destitute  of 
these  qualities?  If  you  want  a  good  thing  of  any 
kind,  do  you  think  it  of  no  consequence  whether  you 
employ  an  honest  or  a  dishonest  man  to  get  it  for  you  ? 
If  a  safe  job  of  carpentry  is  to  be  done,  do  you 
contract  with  a  botch  ?  If  a  solid  pile  of  masonry  is 
to  go  up,  do  you  invite  a  hod  carrier  to  do  it  ?  Not 
by  any  means.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  experi- 
ence of  the  reader  in  such  a£Eairs,  he  will  answer  all 
these  questions  in  the  negative,  and  sum  up  the  whole 
by  saying.  If  I  want  a  thing  done,  I  must  get  the  best 
operative  I  can  for  the  least  money  he  will  take. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cheapest  is 
sometimes,  and  indeed  is  most  generally,  the  dearest. 
But  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  see 
that  the  most  valuable  services  always  bring  the  most 
money ;  and  in  this  principle  lies  the  hidden  recess 
from  which  flows  the  secret  stream  of  independence  or 
fortune.  This  must  not  be  forgotten,  passed  by,  or 
neglected  by  any  one  who  desires  to  make  the  most 
money  from  his  labor  or  services,  no  matter  what  they 
be.  A  striking  example  of  the  profit  and  loss  from 
this  source  will  be  given  in  our  chapter  relating  to  the 
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Workingman.  The  principles  of  action  which,  inten- 
tionally or  not,  determine  such  caseB,  may  be  considered 
to  be  these : 

1.  General  deportment,  consisting  mainly  of  pleas- 
ant, agreeable,  attractive  manners. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  an  interest  in  and  zeal  for 
the  concerns  of  his  employer,  by  which  an  interest  is 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  for  him. 

3.  Economy  in  time  and  material,  by  which  the 
employer  makes  money  over  the  ordinary  workman, 
and  which  all  men  are  likely  to  remember  and  recip- 
rocate at  the  first  opportunity. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  course  of  conduct,  even  though  it  do  not  lead  to  so 
large  a  result  as  the  one  cited.  It  is  sure  to  gain  for 
the  worker  the  highest  rate  of  wages  under  any 
circumstances;  and  we  will  illustrate  it  on  a  very 
limited  scale. 

Two  female  domestics  were  engaged  in  the  same 
house  at  the  same  wages,  seven  dollars  per  month. 
One  was  careful,  attentive,  kind,  obliging,  pleasant. 
She  did  everything  to  please,  to  save,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  household.  In  other  words, 
she  made  herself  an  agreeable  and  useful  servant; 
while  the  other  did  only  what  she  was  told,  and  took 
about  as  much  interest  in  her  employer's  affairs  as 
servants  generally  do  who  think  their  whole  duty  is 
to  do  just  so  much,  and  get  their  money  for  doing  as 
little  as  possible.    It  happened  that  the  family  deter- 
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mined  to  discharge  one  of  the  two  Bervants,  not 
wishing  to  keep  both.  Beader,  can  yon  divine  which 
of  the  two  was  discharged  ?  Certainly,  the  one  waa 
discharged  who  was  the  least  useful. 

And  now  we  will  just  look  at  the  accounts  of  these 
two  servants  for  a  single  year,  and  see  how  they  stood 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  one  that  remained  did  the 
work  of  both,  and  had  her  wages  raised  to  ten  dollars ; 
the  one  that  left  was  out  of  employment  three  months, 
and  finally  was  compelled  to  take  a  place  at  six  dollars 
per  month.  The  first  received  for  her  yeai^'s  work 
$120;  the  second  received  $54.  The  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  first  for  dress,  etc.,  were  $40,  leaving  $80 
clear  gain ;  the  second  paid  three  months'  board  at  $9 
per  month,  and  the  balance  of  all  she  received  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries.  So  that  while  they  were 
working  together  they  received  the  same  money ;  but 
from  the  way  in  which  each  was  valuable  or  agreeable 
to  her  employers,  during  the  time  of  the  next  year 
one  received  $80  more  than  the  other  in  cash  profit, 
and  got  $13  more  in  clothing  and  necessaries. 

Each  of  the  girls  was  twenty  years  old  at  the  end  of 
the  year  when  they  worked  separately.  Let  us  see 
to  3vhat  this  $80  will  accumulate,  if  put  in  a  savings 
institution  and  improved  with  compound  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  when  she  arrives  at  fifty  years  of  age. 
By  consulting  tables  it  will  be  found  that  it  will 
amount  to  $469.40,  as  being  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  action  of  two  servant  girls  in  the  same  house 
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recemng  only  $7  a  month.  Had  she  accumulated  the 
eame  Bum  of  $80  every  year  until  she  was  fifty  years 
old,  saving  only  twenty -five  cents  a  day  for  818  work- 
ing days  of  the  year,  she  would  then  have  been  in  pos* 
session  of  a  total  sum  of  $6,329.47. 

The  two  cases  cited  are  from  the  lower  kinds  or 
classes  of  labor ;  but  no^r,  for  illustration  of  the  higher 
or  better-paid  class,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  pair  of 
clerks  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  store.  Both  were 
salesmen  and  received  each  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year. 
The  one  did  all  that  is  generally  required  of  salesmen, 
was  regular  in  his  habits,  registered  and  made  his  sales 
just  as  he  should  do,  in  the  routine  way.  No  objec- 
tion could  be  found  to  his  methods  of  doing  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  his  employers  were  satisfied  with  him,  since 
he  was  fairly  worth  to  them  the  amount  of  his  salary. 
But  he  was  not  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  em- 
ployers, looked  to  nothing  further  than  his  own  de- 
partment, made  no  special  effort  to  get  custom  for 
the  house,  and  did  not  keep  an  eye  out  constantly  to 
the  general  run  of  the  business.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  was  busy  late  and  early,  had  always  some- 
thing still  to  do  when  all  others  had  left,  and  was  reg- 
ularly found  in  the  store  among  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  forever  reaching  out  in  all  directions  to 
gain  trade  and  capture  new  customers,  and  kept  his 
attention  on  everything  that  occurred  in  the  business ; 
was  never  prying,  but  always  aiding  any  one  when  he 
could,  and  keeping  everything  in  order  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  without  interference  with  the  affairs  of  others; 
and  made  himself,  by  his  agreeable  and  pleasant  man- 
ners, popular  with  customers  and  with  all  who  were 
engaged  in  the  house.  By  such  a  course  he  was  felt 
from  cellar  to  garret. 

Which  of  these  two  young  men,  for  they  were  both 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  earned  during  the  year 
the  most  money  f  We  shall  see.  A  neighboring 
house  having  lost  its  principal  salesman  by  death,  and 
knowing  by  costly  experience  the  loss  of  valuable  cus* 
tomers  enticed  away  by  this  active,  winning  salesman, 
at  once  offered  him  $2,500  a  year  if  he  would  leave 
his  old  place  and  accept  a  new  engagement.  So  good 
an  offer  was  of  course  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  He 
accordingly  broached  the  subject  to  the  members  of 
the  firm  by  which  he  was  employed,  and  inquired  if 
they  had  any  objections  to  his  accepting  the  offer. 
They  replied,  "  We  will  consider  the  matter,  and  let 
you  know  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  prospect  of  losing  their  efficient  clerk  led 
them  to  examine  the  accounts  of  sales  made  by  the 
young  man,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  really 
brought  a  large  amount  of  business  to  the  house,  and 
that  from  all  he  had  sold  no  bad  debts  had  come. 
They  reached  at  once  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
worth  more  to  them  than  they  had  been  paying  him, 
and  was  worth,  indeed,  as  much  as  the  other  parties 
were  offering  him.  They  therefore  said,  "We  will 
make  your  salary  with  us  $2,500  f  and  so  he  remained 
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with  theuiy  and  exerted  himeelf  even  more  strenuously 
in  their  behalf. 

17  ow  compare  the  financial  condition  of  the  two 
salesmen.  The  one  spent  all  his  salary,  for  he  had 
more  time  on  his  hands  about  town,  and  less  to  inter- 
est him  than  the  other ;  while  his  associate  took  lodg- 
ings near  the  store,  seldom  went  anywhere  that  in- 
volved expense,  and  read  most  of  his  time  when  he 
was  not  calculating  and  figuring  on  his  business.  The 
result  was  that  he  spent  $500,  and  saved  $1,000  of  his 
salary.  The  next  year,  when  he  received  $2,500,  he 
spent  only  the  same  amount  as  before,  while  the  other 
still  spent  all  he  received. 

A  calculation  on  even  these  low  figures,  made  for 
only  two  years,  shows  that  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
which  found  the  indifferent  young  man  nothing  ahead, 
his  fellow-clerk  had  saved  $3,000,  and  was  as  yet  but 
twenty-five  years  old.  This  sum,  put  at  compound 
interest  at  seven  per  cent  for  twenty-five  years,  would 
amount,  as  is  shown  by  the  tables  further  along  in  this 
book,  to  $16,290.  If  he  continued  to  do  the  same 
thing  yearly,  save  $2,000  until  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  it  would  yield  him  in  the  total  $131,958,  an 
ample  fortune  on  comparatively  small  earnings,  and 
accumulated  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

From  these  examples,  which  are  merely  illustra- 
tive, and  can  be  fitted  to  almost  any  conceivable  case, 
after  an  examination  and  study  of  the  tables  it  will  be 
seen  where  lie  the  fountains  of  wealth,  and  how  a^ 
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cese  to  them  is  to  be  had.  The  necessary  qnalifica- 
tions  are  made  appareDt  for  making  the  most  money 
hj  increasing  the  value  of  the  labor. 

The  general  principles  vhicdi  resolt  may  be  stated 
to  be  — 

1.  Be  polite,  agreeable,  civiL  Never  fail  to  make 
every  one  with  whom  yon  come  in  contact  interested 
in  yourself  and  what  you  are  doing. 

2.  Do  what  you  have  to  do  for  another  in  anch  man- 
ner that  he  may  feel  yon  are  working  for  his  interest, 

3.  Do  what  yon  have  to  do  in  the  best  way  possible, 
and  endeavor  to  improve  on  every  repetition. 

i.  Be  honest,  candid,  dignified,  and  BociaL  This  in- 
^ires  confidence  and  incroasea  character,  repatation, 
and  inflnence. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  items  neceasary  to  snccees  in 
attaining  the  sources  of  wealth.  To  observe  them  ia  a 
sure  means  of  making  money  :  to  neglect  them  is  an 
equally  sure  way  of  losing  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  most  inevitably  result  in  lose  and  failare. 


CHAPTER   II. 

FORTUNE,  INDBPBNDBNCB.  AND  COHPETBNOB. 

To  calch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her, 
And  gather  gear  hj  every  wU« 

That 's  jUBtifjr'd  by  Honor; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  tndn  attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent 

BltSBB. 

Let  jour  Ant  efforts  be,  not  tor  wealth,  tnit  independence. 
Whatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  your  prospects,  never  be 
tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  the  chance  of  a  palace,  what  you 
may  need  as  a  provision  against  the  workhonsa 

Bdlwxb. 

Beaaoa'a  whole  pleasure,  all  the  Joys  of  sense. 

Lie  In  three  wonls, — health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Pops. 

HE  answer  to  the  qaestion,  What  is  ft  for- 
tune I  haa  never  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  Batisfactorily  made.    What  may 
be  a  fortune    for  one   bears  bnt  email 
proportion  to  the  colossal   poBseseioDS  of  another. 
The  scores  or  handreds  of  thoasands  admired  and 
envied  as  a  fortune  in  most  of  onr  communities  look 
pitiiuUj  small  beeide  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
[»] 
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lions  of  Yanderbilt.  What  is  a  comparative  fortune 
for  a  laboring  man,  accustomed  to  the  society  of  his 
peers,  and  only  spending  what  that  grade  of  life 
requires,  does  not  compel  the  use  of  as  much  money 
to  fill  his  necessities,  or  even  his  desires,  as  for  the 
merchant  of  liberal  education,  of  extended  acquaint- 
ance among  the  refined  and  cultivated,  demanding 
expenditures  commensurate  with  such  a  walk  in  life. 
The  two  persons  are  on  entirely  distinct  bases  of 
necessary  wants,  live  in  two  distinct  worlds,  and  are 
laboring  in  differently  extended  spheres.  A  similar 
remark  is  true  of  every  grade  or  degree  in  life ;  nor 
is  there  an  exception,  from  the  scullion  to  the  king. 
This  is  the  machinery  of  society ;  and  right  or  wrong, 
so  we  find  it,  and  so  we  must  treat  it 

The  fortune  is  only  to  be  measured  by  that  condi- 
tion where  the  possessor  is  satisfied  with  the  supply  of 
a  given  number  and  description  of  wants.  Should 
the  man  be  content  with  the  things  that  the  interest 
of  five  thousand  dollars  would  command,  then  that 
sum  is  his  independence,  and  his  fortune  as  well. 
But  if  his  independence  of  charity  requires  just  this 
sum,  and  he  is  unhappy  because  he  has  not  the  means 
of  gratifying  other  and  more  expensive  desires,  he 
might  keep  out  of  the  poor-house  or  swing  clear  of 
public  or  private  charity,  but  he  would  not  possess  a 
fortune.  An  independence  may  be  measurably  fixed 
in  amount,  but  a  fortune  is  the  child  of  the  rich 
man's  imagination.    It  may  be  rated  much  or  little, 
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comparatively,  in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
desires. 

Each  grade  of  business  has  generally  its  relative 
share  of  income  and  relative  proportion  of  expenses — 
not  altogether  from  the  necessities  attaching  to  the 
business  itseK,  but  from  the  supposed  necessities 
attaching  to  the  position  and  wants  of  the  persons 
conducting  it.  Generally,  then,  what  is  a  fortune  in 
one  business  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  in  another. 
The  question,  then,  is  with  every  person  to  decide  to 
what  rank  in  life  he  will  aspire,  in  order  that  he  may 
settle  the  amount  of  the  fortune  he  will  aim  to  win  in 
his  business.  Few  may  be  able  to  make  a  mark  and 
abide  closely  by  it;  but  individual  imperfections  do 
not  affect  a  sound  principle. 

The  closest  definition  that  can  be  given  to  this  inde> 
finable  term  fortune  is  that  it  is  the  halo  of  a  myster- 
ious sum  which  ever  recedes,  increasing  as  we  approach. 
Few  have  expressed  themselves  fully  satisfied  with 
the  means  they  have  acquired,  however  large  their 
property  or  ample  others  may  consider  their  fortune. 

It  is  a  quite  universal  ambition  to  acquire  a  fortune 
by  those  who  have  intelligence  to  understand  or  expe- 
rience to  know  the  pleasures  supposed  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  its  possession.  Peculiar  qualities  of  the 
human  mind  are  brought  into  action  in  the  pursuit 
and  possession  of  wealth ;  and  it  brings  to  men  various 
satisfactions.  The  mere  acquisition  of  money  is  to 
some  a  substantial,  realized  pleasure ;  while  to  others 
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its  simple  possession  gives  in  like  manner  heartfelt 
gratification.  Again,  there  are  those  who  take  no 
especial  pleasure  in  the  acquisition,  but  find  their 
chief  joy  in  the  hope  and  ailticipation  of  the  good 
things  they  will  derive  in  the  possession  or  the  spend- 
ing of  it;  while  there  are  still  others  who  gain  to 
enjoy  the  gains,  and  do  enjoy  them  by  liberal  expen- 
diture in  the  higher  and  nobler  deeds  of  the  generous 
man  of  fortune  and  luxurious  ease. 

But  the  larger  class  of  those  who  make,  or  desire  to 
make,  a  fortune  have  only  one  idea  concerning  it ;  and 
that  is  to  be  able  to  make  all  the  external  appearance 
and  show  of  a  man  of  means.  Display  is  their  great 
object,  and  they  endeavor  too  often  to  put  on  the 
appearances  of  wealth,  and  expend  freely  what  they 
may  not  really  own.     Shakspere's  question,  changed 

to  this, — 

"  Why  do  I  dress  myself 
In  borrowed  plumes?  " 

might  be  asked  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jackdaw 
imitators  and  would-be  fashionables,  if  they  were  as 
honest  in  their  confessions  as  they  are  bold  in  their 
pretenses.  It  is  a  pitiful  sort  of  hypocrisy  and  pride, 
and  generally  results  in  utter  financial  and  social  dis- 
aster. "  Pride  must  have  a  fall,"  saith  the  old  prov- 
erb. The  result  is  that  all  the  earnings — or  it  may  be 
inheritance — that  would  if  saved  in  time  make  a  hand- 
some fortune,  are  squandered  in  the  gratification  of 
^^  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  make  the  displays  and  win  the  positions  due 
only  to  hira  who  has  accomplished  aworthy  object  and 
achieved  a  fortune.  Nor  do  such  pretenders,  in  gen- 
eral, gain  anything  but  the  merited  contempt  of  their 
creditors  and  of  all  sensible  people.  With  rare  excep- 
tions they  fail  in  the  end  and  sink  finally  into  pover- 
ty and  obscurity. 

It  accordingly  becomes  a  serious  question  for  one 
maturely  to  consider,  while  on  the  road  to  fortune, 
whether  he  will  spend  his  own  or  the  substance  of 
others,  whether  he  will  live  as  bis  means  warrant,  or 
assume  to  be  what  he  really  is  not  ?  The  world  in 
general  is  not  deceived  by  such  appearances,  though 
it  may  be  in  special  cases.  What  real  pleasure  can 
there  be  in  Jiving  at  an  altitude  where  there  is  no 
foundation  to  support  one,  and  fear  of  a  downfall  is 
ever  haunting  the  imagination  ?  People  in  this  situa- 
tion vainly  imagine  that  their  real  deficiencies  and  faults 
do  not  appear,  like  the  ostrich,  which  hides  his  head 
in  the  sand  or  a  bush,  and  conceives  that  his  huge,  un- 
gainly form  is  similarly  obscured.  Respectability, 
bear  in  mind,  does  not  depend  on  false  tokens.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Still,  many  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  live 
that  sort  of  life,  as  the  counterfeiter  is  with  his  occu- 
pation so  long  as  he  is  not  detected  in  his  false  coin- 
ages. 

All  persons  owe  it  to  themselves  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  them  to  save  of  their  means  for  accident  or 
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xnisf  ortnne.  It  is  a  high  moral  and  political  duty  to 
make  themselves  and  their  dependants  independent  of 
public  or  private  charity;  for  if  they  do  not,  they 
spend  that  which  does  not  actually  belong  to  them. 
To  make  one's  self  independent  should  be  the  first 
great  aim  of  life,  looking  earthward  at  least  Then 
what  is  an  indepbnbbnos  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  plain :  it  is  such  an  amount  of  money,  safely 
invested,  as  will  produce  an  income  equal  to  the 
necessaries  of  life, — in  other  words,  to  enable  one  to 
live  without  labor.  If  a  man  could  always  be  assured 
of  ability  to  save  even  something,  or  enough  to  keep 
him  from  becoming  a  charge  upon  either  public  or 
private  charity,  there  would  be  no  need  of  an  inde- 
pendence. But,  as  all  know,  such  freedom  from 
uncertainty  or  anxiety  in  regard  to  one's  financial  con- 
dition can  hardly  be  guaranteed  to  any  man  or 
woman. 

While  a  fortune,  then,  is  an  indefinite  and  indefin- 
able amount,  an  independence  is  a  fixed,  relative 
sum,  dependent  upon  the  price  of  necessaries  and 
upon  the  country  in  which  it  is  required.  In  some 
latitudes,  —  as  in  the  South  Seas,  for  example,  —  the 
amount  absolutely  necessary  to  maintenance  is  very 
small,  while  in  others  it  may  represent  a  large  sum. 
It  may  be  assumed  that,  upon  an  average  the  world 
over,  the  interest  of  five  thousand  dollars  invested  at 
six  per  cent  will  furnish  a  subsistence.  If,  then,  a 
man's  desires  and  needs  do  not  reach  beyond  this,  he 
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has  an  independence,  and  in  some  sense  a  fortune. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  even  when  this  income  is  accu- 
mulated, or  a  much  greater,  according  to  the  owner's 
view  of  what  constitutes  an  independence,  the  ever- 
present  greed  of  gain  will  spur  on  its  possessor  to 
further  accumulation.  Yet  if  he  have  others  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  maintenance,  since  they  can  not  earn 
for  themselves,  he  must  earn  as  many  independencies 
as  there  are  dependants  to  support. 

Few  able-bodied  persons,  of  sound  mind  and  body, 
and  reasonably  free  from  sickness  or  from  spendthrifts 
in  their  family,  can  not  in  this  country  achieve  an  inde- 
pendence of  labor.  For  all  that  the  worker  bent  on 
this  has  to  do  is  to  lay  aside,  from  what  he  receives, 
all  that  is  not  imperatively  required  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life;  and  by  inspecting  the  tables  near  the  end  of 
this  book  he  will  find  that  quite  small  earnings  and  sav- 
ings every  day  will  soon  mount  to  this  standard,  and 
tlien  go  beyond  it.  Parsimony  or  meanness  is  by  no 
means  recommended ;  but  either,  on  the  contrary,  will 
prevent  ono^s  making  the  most  money  that  his  oppor- 
tunities allow.  A  just  and  proper  economy  is  on  the 
true  line ;  and  any  one  of  common  sense  can  determine 
this  line  for  himself. 

No  person  feels  so  happy  as  when  he  is  pursuing  a 
legitimate  business,  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  some 
money  at  interest  From  that  moment  he  lives  in  a 
new  world,  is  more  respected,  has  more  substantial 
friends,  and  wields  a  greater  influence  among  his  f^ 
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lows.  Not  only  that,  bat  his  independence  of  circum- 
stances makes  his  services  in  any  department  of  life 
more  valuable ;  he  commands  more  money  for  them, 
and  so  can  accumulate  faster.  But  let  him  be  behind- 
hand,  or  in  debt,  or  forever  on  the  anxious  seat  with  cal- 
culations how  he  shall  make  ends  meet  in  the  support 
of  himself  and  family,  or  in  trouble  of  any  kind  that 
costs  him  his  peace  of  mind  and  full  ability  to  protect 
himself,  and  he  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  who  has 
transactions  with  him.  He  becomes  a  suppliant  for 
everything,  almost  for  the  right  to  live ;  and  he  can 
not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  get  as  much  for  what 
he  gives  as  though  the  reverse  were  the  fact. 

An  independence,  then,  should  be  the  first  thing 
aimed  at,  by  either  man  or  woman  employed  in  money- 
making;  and  every  nerve  and  sinew  should  be 
strained,  and  every  expenditure  scrutinized,  till  this 
end  shall  have  been  attained.  Self-denial  must  be 
exercised  in  all  things.  Remember  always  that  such 
a  course  is  not  only  reputable  and  truly  respectable, 
but  will  make  you  more  friends  in  the  end,  and  give 
you  more  happiness  during  all  your  business  and 
social  life.  In  case  of  success  you  become  your  own 
master,  you  are  never  mortgaged  to  another,  you  can 
proclaim  that  ^^your  soul  is  your  own,"  as  the  old 
phrase  goes. 

But  an  independence,  though  it  may  free  you  from 
farther  labor  expressly  to  make  money  by  labor,  does 
not  free  you  of  it  altogether.     The  small  mercantile 
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or  purchasing  bnsmess  necessary  to  be  done  to  procure 
jonr  finppliesy  and  provide  for  the  home  comforts^ 
is  still  to  be  transacted.  If  that  be  to  disburse  three 
hnndred  dollars  per  annton,  so  much,  then,  is  the 
volume  of  your  mercantile  transactions;  and  so  of 
any  other  amount  that  may  be  named.  Every 
dollar  expended  requires  two  persons  to  make  the 
expenditure,  the  seller  and  the  purchaser.  The  man 
of  fortune,  who  spends  his  three  thousand  dollars 
yearly,  has  in  this  way  ten  times  as  much  labor  to 
perform  as  he  who  lays  out  but  his  three  hundred 
dollars ;  and  the  millionaire  who  spends  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  incurs  the  liability  to  one  hundred  times 
as  much  labor  as  his  fellow-man  who  uses  but  three 
hundred; — provided  always  that  in  such  cases  the 
rich  man  attends  personally,  and  not  by  stewards  or 
agents,  to  the  making  of  his  many  purchases. 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  ^^  competence "  and 
"  competency,''  so  often  heard,  especially  the  former, 
is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  '^  independence." 
They  are  defined  by  one  of  the  great  dictionary-makers 
(Dr.  Webster)  as  "property  or  means  of  subsistence 
snfflcient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  without  superfluity;  sufficiency ;  such  a  quan- 
tity as  is  sufficient ;"  and  by  another  of  the  authorities 
(Dr.  Worcester)  to  be  "such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient, 
without  superfluity ;  sufficiency,  especially  of  the 
means    of   living.''      The  same   general    principles, 
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expUnatioiiB,  and  illastratioiis  applicable  to  an  inde- 
pendence, are  eqnall;  applicable  to  the  couBideration 
of  a  competence. 

Ab  a  concloBion  of  the  whole  matter,  none  who 
want  money  need  hesitate  to  work  wherever  they  can 
proonre  employment  in  any  repatable  bosineBS ;  and  if 
they  can  take  with  them  into  their  work  ample 
knowledge  and  anperior  acquirements,  their  services 
will  be  more  valuable,  though  not  a  whit  more 
respectable,  in  the  great  scale  of  political  economy. 
Bearing  this  steadily  in  mind,  and  seeking  to  profit 
by  it,  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for  enccees  in 
acquiring  a  competence,  an  independence,  or  a  fortone. 


CHAPTER    III. 


CAPITAL  AMD  LABOR 


Lore,  theiefore  labor.  If  tbou  shouldst  not  want  It  for  food, 
thou  mayst  for  physic.  It  is  wlioleBome  to  the  body,  aod  good 
tor  tbe  mind;  it  preventa  Ute  fruit  of  idleness. 


Goldl  Gold  I  Goldl  Goldt 
Briebt  and  yellow,  bard  nnd  cold, 
HoFwd,  graven,  hammered,  and  rolled; 
Heary  to  eel,  and  ligbt  to  bold; 
Hoarded,  oartercd,  buuglit,  and  sold, 
Btolea,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled; 
Spurned  by  tbe  yoiin^,  but  husged  by  the  old. 
To  the  very  verge  of  tbe  churcbyud  mould; 
Price  of  manya  crime  untold;  — 
Goldl  Goldl   Gold!  Goldl 
Good  or  bad  a  tbousandfoldl 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary, — 
To  save  — to  ruin  — to  curse  — to  bless- 
As  even  its  minted  coins  express. 
Now  stamped  *iih  tbe  imago  of  Good  Queen  Bo 

And  DOW  of  a  bloody  Hary. 


HE  meaning  of  the  tenn  labor  iB  nndonbt- 
edly  pretty  well  anderetood  by  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind ;  while  there  are  few 
who  have  not  had  large  experience  of  it 
M  a  practical  matter.  Every  calling  has  its  special 
kind  of  labor;  and  even  the  man  of  fortune  is  not 

[44] 
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free  from  it,  for  in  addition  to  the  care  of  his  expen- 
ditures he  has  also,  in  general,  to  look  personally 
to  his  investments,  to  the  collection  of  his  income, 
and  the  like.  So  that  all  have  labor  of  some  kind  to 
perform ;  and  it  may  hence  be  concluded  that  labor 
is  respectable,  and  none  need  be  ashamed  to  labor  who 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  spending  a  dollar. 
Only  the  purse-proud  who  have  obtained  money  by 
the  labor  of  others,  and  do  not  know  the  toilful  pro- 
cesses by  which  wealth  is  secured,  look  down  upon 
honest  labor.  The  common  laborer,  honorably  doing 
his  day's  work,  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of  manhood 
and  usefulness  than  they. 

"O  worker  of  the  world!  to  whose  young  arm 
The  brute  earth  yields,  and  wrong,  as  to  a  charm; 
Toung  seaman,  soldier,  student,  toiler  at  the  plough. 
Or  loom,  or  forge,  or  mine,  a  kingly  growth  art  thoul 
Where'er  thou  art,  though  earthy  oft  and  coarse. 
Thou  bearest  with  thee  hidden  springs  of  force. 
Creative  power,  the  flower,  the  miitful  strife. 
The  germ,  the  potency  of  life.'' 

Thb  Ode  of  Lifb. 

Hardly  anything  is  held  more  contemptible,  in  the 
mind  of  an  honest,  hard-working  man,  than  absolute, 
unproductive  idleness.  As  one  of  the  old  English 
divines  (Dr.  Barrow)  has  remarked :  "  A  noble  heart 
will  disdain  to  subsist,  like  a  drone,  upon  others' 
labors ;  like  a  vermin,  to  filch  its  food  out  of  the  pub- 
lic granary,  or  like  a  shark,  to  prey  upon  the  lesser 
fry ;  but  it  will  rather  outdo  his  private  obligations 
to  other  men's  care  and  toil,  by  considerable  service 
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and  beneficenoe  to  the  public ;  for  there  i8  no  oalling 
of  any  sort,  from  the  sceptre  to  the  spade,  the  manage- 
ment whereof,  with  any  good  success,  any  credit,  any 
satisfaction,  doth  not  demand  much  work  of  the  head, 
or  of  the  hands,  or  of  both." 

Another  of  those  sound  old  preachers,  the  eloquent 
Jeremy  Taylor,  has  said  with  equal  wisdom :  "  God 
provides  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  serve  the 
needs  of  nature  by  the  labors  of  the  plowman,  the 
skill  and  pains  of  the  artisan,  and  the  dangers  and 
traffic  of  the  merchant.  .  .  .  The  idle 
person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  unconcerned  in  the 
changes  and  necessities  of  the  world;  and  he  only 
lives  to  spend  his  time  and  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf,  when  their  time  comes  they 
die  and  perish,  and  in  the  meantime  do  no  good." 

Such  are  of  the  class  to  whom  the  witty  Douglas 
Jerrold  referred :  "  There  are  many  idlers  to  whom 
a  penny  begged  is  sweeter  than  a  shilling  earned." 
But  the  man  who  can  feel  this  sort  of  satisfaction 
must  have  the  mean,  groveling  spirit  of  the  willful 
pauper  or  the  tramp.  How  much  better  the  noble 
spirit  of  Carlyle :  "  Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do, 
is  my  kingdom;"  or  of  the  poet  Tennyson  in  his 

lines, — 

"  But  well  I  know 
That  unto  him  that  works,  and  feels  he  works, 
This  same  New  Year  is  ever  at  the  door." 

A  writer  whose  name,  at  least  in  connection  with 
the  quotation,  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  expresses 
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an  important  thought  in  this :  '^  The  proBperity  of  a 
people  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  hands  and 
minds  that  are  fully  employed."  And  another  in 
this :  '^  Even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  labor,  the  whole 
soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmony 
the  instant  he  sets  himself  at  work."  Says  James 
Farton,  perhaps  the  ablest  biographer  of  our  time,  at 
the  opening  of  one  of  his  chapters  on  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin  "  : 

'^  It  does  a  good  man  good  to  prosper  in  his  business. 
It  expands,  cheers,  softens,  frees,  and  humbles  him. 
Inherited  wealth  is  a  doubtful  good.  To  convert  it 
into  a  blessing  requires  in  the  recipient  uncommon 
virtue  and  good  sense ;  it  generally  proves  too  much 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  prevents  a 
man  from  becoming  a  serviceable  citizen.  But  the  mod- 
erate, gradual,  and  safe  prosperity  which  results  from 
the  skillful,  thoughtful,  and  diligent  prosecution  of  a 
legitimate  business  or  trade,  is  a  vast  or  lasting  bene- 
fit, and  bestows  upon  its  possessor  the  means  of  noble 
gratification." 

No ;  detest  the  drone,  honor  toil. 

"  Eschew  the  idle  vein, 

Flee,  flee  from  doing  naught! 
For  never  was  there  idle  brain 
Bat  bred  an  idle  thought" 

And  do  not  think  that  by  waiting  for  some  lucky 
chance  or  hit  you  can  avoid  labor.  ^^  It  is  not  luck, 
but  labor,  that  makes  men.     Luck,  says  an  American 
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writer,  is  ever  waiting  for  something  to  torn  up: 
Labor,  with  keen  eye  and  strong  will,  always  turns  up 
something.  Luck  lies  in  bed,  and  wishes  the  postman 
would  bring  him  news  of  a  legacy :  Labor  turns  out  at 
six,  and  with  busy  pen  or  ringing  hammer  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  competence.  Luck  whines:  Labor 
whistles.  Luck  relies  on- chance :  Labor  on  character. 
Luck  slips  downward  to  self-indulgence:  Labor  strides 
upward,  and  aspires  to  independence."  * 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  ^^  there  is  no  excel- 
lence without  great  labor."  Prof.  Mathews,  the  bril- 
liant essayist,  has  shown  how  true  this  is  in  the  fields 
of  intellectual  labor.  '^  Let  us,"  he  says,  ^^  but  search 
into  and  analyze  the  causes  of  that  excellence  which 
in  its  intensity  has  dazzled  and  confounded  us,  —  let 
us  but  trace  it  through  the  yarious  minor  stages 
through  which  it  has  passed  to  its  present  summit  of 
power,  —  and  we  shall  find  that  to  labor  unceasing 
does  it  owe  its  splendor,  and  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, with  equal  advantages  of  culture,  equal 
incentives,  and  as  firm  a  will,  there  are  few  persons 
who  could  not  present  the  same  result  Shelley,  we 
may  infer,  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  the 
Almighty  had  given  men  arms  long  enough  to  reach 
the  stars,  if  they  would  only  put  them  out  If  the 
young  man  will  but  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  say 
these  writers,  there  is  no  height  of  greatness  to  whidi 
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he  may  not  eoar.     Ahl  but  bow  immenBe  k  tb«t 

It  should  be  a  glad  thing  to  labor :  it  is  miBory  and 
decay  to  be  idl&  '^  Of  what  did  your  brotlier  die  t  *' 
asked  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  of  Sir  Horace  Yere. 
"He  died,  sir,  of  having  nothing  to  do/'  *'Ala8!'' 
returned  the  Marquis,  ^that  is  enough  to  kill  any 
general  of  us  alL"  As  one  of  the  English  writers  of 
our  day  has  it :  ^^  The  feeling  that  life  is  destitute  of 
any  motive  or  necessity  for  action  must  be  of  all  otiiers 
the  most  distressing  and  most  insupportable  to  a  human 
being.'* 

"Ho.  all  who  labor,  all  who  strlvol 

Ye  wield  a  lofty  power; 
Do  with  your  might,  do  with  your  atreogtb. 

Fill  every  golden  hour! 
The  glorious  privilege  to  do 

Is  man's  most  noble  dower  ;*^ 
Oh,  to  your  birthright  and  yourselveSi 

To  your  own  souls  be  true, 
A  weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs 

Who  have  no  work  to  do." 

That  money,  otherwise  capital,  is  the  representative 
of  labor,  is  equally  well  known  as  what  labor  itself  is, 
although  it  may  not  be  consciously  expressed  in 
thought  or  speech.  But  the  money-maker  who  ex- 
pects to  use  labor  as  the  means  of  procuring  his  capi- 
tal, must  be  made  aware  that  there  are  Tarious  kinds 
of  labor,  that  the  same  kind  varies  in  degree  of  excel- 
lence, that  some  kinds  of  labor  command  more  money 

^GeMog  on  In  the  World,  page  •. 
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for  the  same  time  than  others,  and  that  the  better  the 
quality  of  labor  the  higher  price  it  will  bring.  A 
hod-carrier  can  not  obtain  the  wages  of  a  mason,  al- 
though both  work  at  the  same  general  bnsiness ;  nor 
can  an  apprentice  or  a  poor  mason  command  the  pay 
of  a  skillful  one,  although  they  are  all  known  by  the 
common  term  "masons."  It  is  apparent,  without 
lengthy  argument  or  illustration,  that  labor  is  valuable 
just  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  and  that  in  this  respect 
it  does  not  vary  from  any  article  of  merchandise, 
or  of  purchase  and  sale.  As  labor,  too,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  value  can  be  created,  the  rule  of  its 
quality  extends  from  its  simplest  form  to  its  most 
intricate.  The  man  who  handles  the  shovel  can  dis- 
play skill  over  another  who  may  have  equal  strength 
and  as  good  a  tool.  One  banker  may  in  like  manner 
use  more  skill  than  another  banker  having  like  oppor- 
tunities with  equal  capital.  One  merchant,  with 
small  means  and  poor  opportunity,  may  far  outstrip 
another  in  making  money,  although  the  latter  may 
have  larger  means  and  a  far  superior  chance. 

The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  same  kind  of 
labor  is  called  skill,  and  is  a  controlling  feature  in  fix- 
ing the  value  of  labor.  It  is  a  general  guarantee  of 
success  in  life,  or  in  the  special  business  in  which  it  is 
displayed.  It  elevates  its  possessor  above  his  fellow- 
tradesmen  or  peers,  and  makes  his  labor  always  in 
demand.  It  is  an  advertisement  in  his  business,  and 
an  indorsement  of  ability  before  the  public.   It  applies 
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equally  to  all  descriptions  of  labor,  without  exception, 
and  is  a  controlling  quality  in  the  choice  of  a  pur- 
chaser when  known. 

If  you  wish  a  mechanical  job  done,  you  employ  the 
best  man  that  your  means  will  command,  by  which 
we  mean  the  most  skillful,  the  man  who  will  take  the 
least  time  in  which  to  do  it,  and  hence  will  cost  the 
least  money,  if  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  or  other 
division  of  time.  If  you  wish  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  and 
the  case  be  worth  the  expense,  and  you  are  able  to 
pay  the  fee  he  charges,  you  will  secure  the  best  one 
you  know.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  lot  of  goods  pur- 
chased by  a  broker,  a  commission  merchant,  or  other 
expert,  you  will  engage  him  who  is  the  most  skillful 
in  the  market.  If  you  have  a  draft  to  be  collected  in 
foreign  parts,  you  will  send  it  to  the  most  reliable  and 
safe  banker.  If  you  intend  to  have  your  property 
insured,  you  will  get  the  most  reputable  underwriter, 
for  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  best  companies. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
he  who  is  most  skillful  most  readily  commands 
employment.  Hence  every  one  desirous  to  make 
money  should  understand  fully  what  this  skill  is. 
When  he  well  apprehends  what  it  is,  he  should  then 
be  informed  how  to  attain  it.  This  is  really  the  great 
lesson  of  life;  and  upon  its  being  well  or  poorly 
learned  depends  the  probable  success  or  failure  of  the 
individual.  It  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  woman 
as  it  does  to  the  man.    The  woman  has  within  her 
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reach  in  like  manner  the  power  to  make  herself  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  preserve  the  delicacy  of  her  sex. 
Let  no  woman,  then,  shrink  from  the  task  of  making- 
herself  similarly  skiUfnl  in  her  vocation,  whether  it 
be  in  the  gilded  halls  of  fashion  or  the  modest  home^ 
as  the  recipient  of  adulation  or  the  operative  in  some^ 
humble  sphere,  or  reaching  the  climax  of  feminine 
hopes  as  the  matron  and  mother.  Skill  will  tell  in 
each  and  every  department  of  a  woman's  as  well  as  of 
a  man's  life ;  and  the  success  of  woman  will  measur- 
ably depend  upon  this  cardinal  principle  of  advance- 
ment. 

Natural  skill  is  the  adaptation  of  natural  tact  to 
acquired  knowledge.  Natural  tact  is  induced  by  th& 
bent  of  the  mind.  Some  minds  are  naturally  mechan- 
ical, some  calculative,  others  imaginative,  ingenious^ 
shrewd,  or  apparently  neutral,  displaying  all  qualities 
alike,— some  evincing  a  predominance  of  faculties 
fitting  them  for  a  certain  department  of  life,  and 
some  for  another. 

In  the  choice  of  employment  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  each  candidate  for  success  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  that  would  give  hira 
tact  in  his  business,  which  in  its  turn  would  tend  to 
give  him  skill.  It  is  true  that  skill  may  be  obtained 
in  any  department  of  life  by  perseverance  and  indusr- 
try,  without  the  presence  of  any  large  measure  of 
natural  tact.  It  is  therefore  so  much  easier  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  labor  is  generally  performed  so  muck 
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more  agreeably  and  pleasantly,  that  every  person 
:8hould  as  far  as  practicable  follow  his  natural  bent  of 
mind  in  the  selection  of  a  business.  It  is  well  to 
know  this  when  he  is  free  to  choose;  but  many  per- 
:8ons  are  thrown  into  employments  accidentally,  and  in 
.such  cases  their  success  may  be  aided  by  natural  tact^ 
and  may  not. 

Skill,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  is  the  grand  con- 
dition of  success  in  business  of  any  kind :  therefore 
^t  skill.  There  may  be  a  partial  or  limited  success, 
or  even  through  circumstances  a  splendid  success,  by 
the  greatest  blunderer;  but  the  exception  does  not 
<letract  from  the  value  of  the  rule.  It  is  not  at  all 
«afe  to  rely  upon  exceptional  cases.  Those  who  look 
to  them  for  a  royal  road  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
will  probably  wear  away  their  lives  in  penury  and 
^disappointment. 

Skill  is  gained  by  knowledge,  care,  and  practice  or 
experience.  A  chapter  will  presently  be  given  on 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  necessary  to  the 
person  anxious  to  win  a  fortune,  in  order  to  make 
:f  uU  explanation  of  such  knowledge  and  experience  as 
.are  required  to  that  end,  and  what  ends  skill  secures 
in  various  occupations.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
general  reference  to  it  here,  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  skill,  and  show  the  value  of  various  qualities  of  the 
same  kind  of  labor.  The  more  knowledge  a  worker 
has  concerning  his  vocation,  the  more  methods  he 
Imows  of  doing  any  one  thing;  and  so  he  has  the 
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inestimable  power  and  ability  to  choose  the  best  wajs 
of  working.  But  if  he  has  never  tried  any  mode, 
and  is  not  aware  that  it  has  been  tried  by  anybody 
else,  he  is  wanting  in  both  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  is  as  likely  to  perform  his  labor  at  a  disadvantage 
as  he  is  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  most  skillful  way. 
The  desired  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  reading 
the  recorded  experience  of  others,  by  conversing  with 
persons  of  experience  or  listening  to  their  lectures,  or 
by  personal  contact  with  the  facts  involved,  as  in 
actual  experience.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  accumulation  of  practical  knowledge  the 
more  skillful  is  the  laborer  as  a  general  rule,  no  matter 
to  what  kind  of  labor  he  has  devoted  himself. 

The  money-seeker  must  understand,  then,  that  to 
be  skillful  as  his  talents  and  opportunities  will  allow 
him  to  be,  in  any  calling,  no  matter  what  it  may  be, 
is  the  primary  and  chief  step  towards  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  To  be  satisfied  simply  with  knowing  how 
to  practice  his  vocation,  may  give  him  means  for  & 
comfortable  living;  but  if  he  aspires  to  more,  he 
must  by  knowledge  and  skill  increase  the  value  of  his 
labor,  and  then  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  market  for  it.  Or,  as  will  be  set  forth  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  he  must  economize  his 
earnings  and  deny  himself  everything  except  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  until  he  has  saved  in  this  way  what 
he  fails  to  gain  by  skill  in  his  business.  For  let  it  be 
recalled  again    that  there  is  no  man  or  woman,  ia 
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soondness  of  body  and  mind,  and  with  no  extra 
demands  imperatively  drawing  upon  his  or  her  re- 
sources, and  who  has  a  steady  employment,  who  can 
not  in  due  time  become  independent  of  manual  labor, 
that  is,  independent  of  the  special  labor  of  his  calling. 
Employment  is  simply  all  that  is  required,  and  that 
is  to  be  had  by  having  a  capable  knowledge  of  what- 
ever line  of  business  you  undertake.  Skill  will  show 
the  way  in  which  the  labor  is  to  be  accomplished  for 
profitable  ends,  as  a  general  thing.  True,  misfortune 
may  overtake  the  most  skillful.  But  this  should  not 
check  or  totally  prevent  the  effort  to  obtain  skill  and 
superiority  in  one's  trade  or  profession.  It  should 
rather  act  as  an  incentive  to  prepare  beforehand  for 
such  emergencies.  This  must  show  any  one  in  search 
of  money  that  labor  is  the  only  sure  mode  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

Now  it  must  be  shown  how  labor  can  be  repre- 
sented by  money,  otherwise  capital.  In  all  ages  of 
the  world,  since  civilization  began  to  be,  the  necessity 
of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  has  been 
evident,  and  has  been  met  by  various  devices. 
Numerous  traces  of  money  are  found  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  —  at  first  precious  metal  by 
weight,  then  in  coinage.  The  Latins  made  cattle  a 
freely  exchangeable  medium,  whence  (pecua,  peounta) 
we  have  derived  our  word  pecuniary.  Iron  coin- 
age was  ordained  in  Sparta  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus ; 
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and  even  glass  and  porcelain  have  been  worked  into 
coins  for  circnlation«  On  the  coast  of  Africa  cowrie 
sheUsy  among  the  American  Indians  smaller  shells  in 
the  form  of  belts  of  wampum,  in  pioneer  days  rao- 
coon,  bear,  and  other  skins,  at  times  in  other  nations 
even  stamped  leather,  and  many  other  articles  pos- 
sessing less  or  greater  intrinsic  valae,  have  served  as 
money. 

In  addition  to  coins  and  other  mediums  of  exchange 
in  themselves  valuable,  there  has  grown  up  in  the 
later  ages  o{  civilization  an  extensive  system  of  repre- 
senting money,  induced  by  the  extension  of  business 
and  the  awkwardness  and  inconvenience  of  handling 
coins  or  other  property  used  as  money  in  large 
amounts,  especially  when  to  be  transported  a  long 
distance.  Paper,  already  written  and  printed  upon, 
was  naturally  suggested  as  a  light  and  easy  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulty ;  and  in  a  few  generations  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  currency  of  most  of  the  civilized 
nations  came  to  be  composed  of  small  pieces  of  paper 
printed  with  considerable  care  from  engraved  metal 
blocks,  often  with  great  beauty  of  design  and  color,  and 
called  ^^  paper  money."  Thus  has  developed  the  vast 
system  which  has  produced  in  this  country  the  State 
and  private  bank-bills,  of  which  comparatively  few 
are  left,  the  **  greenbacks ''  or  treasury  notes  and 
national  bank-bills,  the  fractional  currency,  now  almost 
passed  out  of  use,  the  silver  certificates,  which  pass 
currently  as  money,  though  not  designed  for  such  in 
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the  first  inBtaQoe,  and  the  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper, 
and  bronze  coinage  of  the  Government.  There  is  in 
addition  the  system  of  representing  money,  whether 
in  metal  or  paper,  by  checks,  drafts,  certificates  of 
deposit,  postal  orders  and  notes,  and  other  writings 
or  prints  which  are  often  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
as  the  equivalent  of  money  in  bosinees  transactions. 

Bat,  after  all,  abundant  opportunities  to  labor  are 
better  for  a  nation  than  a  superabundance  of  money. 
As  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  has  well  said:  "Productive 
industry  is  the  only  capital  which  enriches  a  people, 
and  spreads  national  prosperity  and  well-being.  In 
all  labor  there  is  profit,  says  Solomon.  What  is  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  but  a  dull  sermon  on 
this  text  ?  " 

Tlie  representation  of  labor  by  money  depends  upon 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  labor, — 
that  is,  the  relative  exchange  of  one  labor  for  another 
of  a  different  kind.  And  in  order  that  the  money- 
maker may  understand  the  principles  upon  which  his 
labor  is  valuable  in  money,  and  why  money  will  re- 
lease him  from  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  show  him  how 
his  labor  can  be  represented  by  money  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  show  him  how  he  can  in  like  manner 
command  the  labor  of  others,  or  how  he  can  supply 
his  wants  with  money  without  labor. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  great  machinery  of  life- 
seems  complicated,  confused,  and  uncertain.  He 
looks  about  him  and  sees  snch  a  variety  of  trades  and 
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occupations,  each  a  swarming  of  people  in  cities,  snch 
mighty  mnltitades  in  nations  and  races  all  moving 
together  in  harmony  of  life,  that  it  amazes  and  sur- 
prises him.  But  let  him  once  ascertain  the  unit  of 
this  combined  action,  and  all  reveals  itself  as  simply 
and  plainly  as  the  seemingly  confused  crowd  of  figures 
in  the  multiplication  table  was  revealed  to  his  youth- 
ful wondering  eyes  when  he  became  aware  of  the  use 
of  the  unit  in  figures. 

Agriculture  was  the  primal  manifestation  of  labor, 
whether  that  labor  was  performed  by  gathering  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  earth  or  by  a  successful  endeavor 
to  reproduce  them  in  kind.  The  effort  to  reproduce 
them  required,  as  we  well  know,  the  turning  up  and 
the  smoothing  down,  and  the  general  working  of  the 
ground.  It  matters  little  whether  this  labor  was  per- 
formed by  one,  by  two,  or  by  a  nation  in  this  manner : 
there  was  a  time  when  some  rude  instrument  was  used 
by  the  agriculturist  to  supply  the  place  of  hands  to 
upturn  the  earth  and  work  it.  We  will  pass  by  all 
anterior  modes  of  interchange  between  these  prim- 
eval agriculturists,  and  assume  the  point  when  they 
found  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  use  implements  in 
tilling  the  ground ;  and  here  begins  the  allegory  ex- 
plaining the  machinery  of  society  as  it  now  exists. 

There  was  in  the  far  recesses  of  the  past  a  com- 
munity of  agriculturists,  and  they  occupied  a  wide 
tract  of  land  productive  and  beautiful  to  behold.  They 
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gathered  the  fruits  which  overhung  the  soil,  and  lived 
and  increased  in  numbers.  Tiie  natural  products  being 
insufficient  to  supply  so  many  people,  and  seeing  that 
seeds  grew  and  produced,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  planting  the  seeds  in  the  ground,  and  were  re- 
warded with  a  harvest.  They  found  that  digging  in 
the  earth  with  their  hands  and  with  sticks  was  a  slow 
and  tedious  process ;  and  an  ingenious  man  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  hoe,  a  rude  construction  to  be 
sure,  made  of  stone,  and  with  a  hole  in  it  for  inserting; 
a  handle.  He  was  enabled  to  do  as  much  with  his 
hoe  as  four  or  five  persons  would  do  with  their  hands 
and  sticks ;  and  this  his  neighbors  saw,  and  endeavored 
to  follow  his  example  and  make  a  hoe  for  themselves^ 
So  the  inhabitants  all  set  to  work  to  make  hoes ;  but 
when  they  went  to  get  the  stone  out  of  which  to  make 
them,  some  had  and  some  had  not  the  right  kind  of 
material ;  and  the  result  was  that  some  succeeded  and 
some  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  object. 

Here  was  a  spur  to  those  who  could  not  make  hoes 
to  get  them  in  some  way;  and  the  idea  naturally 
occurred  to  them  to  get  the  man  who  made  the  first 
hoe,  and  who  had  plenty  of  material,  to  make  for  them 
also.  So  application  was  made  by  a  near  friend  to* 
the  hoe-man  to  make  a  hoe ;  and  being  a  good-natured 
and  obliging  fellow,  he  consented,  and  made  his  friend 
a  hoe.  Another  and  another  did  the  same,  till  the 
man  found  he  had  no  time  for  anything  else,  and  fin- 
ally had  nothing  to  eat.     "  This  will  not  do,"  said  he  j 
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I  must  have  something  to  live  on,  even  if  I  dis- 
oblige my  friends ; "  and  revolving  the  thing  in  his 
mind,  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  Said  he  to  himself, 
"  If  I  spend  my  time  in  making  hoes  for  my  neigh- 
bors, why  should  they  not  spend  their  time  in  raising 
grain  for  me  ?  "  After  reflecting  on  the  matter  for  a 
few  days,  he  determined  to  take  a  stand  and  not  make 
any  more  hoes,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  must  go  to  work  and  raise  some- 
thing. 

The  man's  neighbors,  for  whom  he  had  made  hoes, 
saw  at  once  the  injustice  of  taking  his  time  and  leav- 
ing him  to  starve.  So  each  one  made  up  in  products 
just  what  it  was  thought  he  might  have  earned  at  agri- 
culture, and  a  little  more  on  account  of  his  having  the 
material  out  of  which  he  constructed  the  hoes,  and  sent 
the  amounts  to  him.  Of  course  the  man  was  pleased,  and 
at  the  same  time  amazed  at  the  accuracy  with  which  each 
had  judged  with  the  other  the  amount  to  be  given  for 
his  hoe.  He  reflected  upon  it  for  some  time,  and  said 
to  himself,  "  I  have  more  products  given  me  for  my 
hoes  than  I  could  have  raised  out  of  the  earth  in  the 
meantime  in  making  them ;  and  instead  of  being  just 
as  well  oS  as  my  neighbors,  behold,  I  am  better  ofE, 
and  have  a  surplus."  The  man  determined  at  once  to 
make  more  hoes,  and  so  gave  notice  to  those  whom 
he  had  refused  that  he  would  make  for  them  also,  and 
would  take  grain  in  payment  therefor.  The  man  was 
driven  very  hard  to  supply  all  with  hoes  who  wanted 
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them,  and  the  grain  poured  in  so  fast  upon  him  that 
he  could  not  consume  it. 

About  this  time  it  was  rumored  that  a  man  liv- 
ing at'a  distance  had  made  some  cloth  out  of  bark  in  a 
very  peculiar  way,  and  the  people  in  that  vicinity 
found,  in  like  manner  as  with  the  hoe,  that  they  could 
get  this  cloth  for  grain ;  and  althoagh  the  cloth  they 
made  themselves  answered  their  purposes  very  well, 
still  this  other  cloth  was  handsomer  and  suited  their 
tastes  and  fancies  better  than  their  own.  The  result 
was  that  the  cloth-man  had  very  soon  more  to  do  than 
he  could  well  attend  to  himself,  and  was  overstocked 
with  grain.  A  man  who  was  an  agriculturist,  and 
also  an  ingenious  man,  knowing  this  state  of  things^ 
went  and  proposed  to  the  cloth-man  to  leave  his  agri- 
culture and  join  him  in  making  cloth.  The  cloth- 
man  was  pleased  to  have  some  one  to  help  him,  as  lie 
had  more  to  do  than  was  agreeable,  and  at  once  con- 
sented to  let  the  agriculturist  join  him. 

They  commenced  working  together.  But  they  had 
worked  only  a  day  or  so  on  the  cloth,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  one  did  twice  as  much  as  the  other, 
and  did  it  twice  as  well.  This  did  not  at  first  seem  to 
DCiake  much  difference,  as  the  one  was  delighted  to 
have  some  one  to  help  him,  while  the  other  was  equally 
delighted,  and  expected  to  get  as  much  grain  as  he 
who  had  worked  at  the  cloth  so  long.  They  both 
worked  on  very  well  satisfied  with  each  other,  the 
neighbors  bringing  in  products  every  day  or  two,  and 
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taking  away  some  of  the  cloth.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  thej  all  preferred  the  cloth  of  the  Original 
Jacobs,  and  the  agriculturist's  cloth  was  left  on  hand. 
This  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference,  till  one  day 
they  had  none  of  Jacobs's  cloth,  and  they  wished  a  cus- 
tomer to  take  some  cloth  made  by  the  agriculturist. 
""Well,"  said  the  customer,  "if  you  have  none  of  the 
other  I  do  not  care  for  this,  for  we  can  make  as  good 
as  that  ourselves."  And  so  the  man  went  away,  and 
would  not  leave  his  grain.  Then  they  tried  with 
others  to  change  the  agriculturist's  cloth  for  grain, 
but  with  no  better  success ;  and  they  were  both  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

As  the  hoe-man  had  heard  of  the  cloth  made  at  a 
distance,  and  had  seen  some  worn  by  a  traveler  who 
passed  his  way,  and  also  heard  that  the  man  would 
take  grain  for  his  cloth  as  he  had  done  for  his  hoes, 
after  thinking  the  matter  over  several  days  he  deter- 
mined to  have  some  of  the  cloth.  The  next  inquiry 
occurring  to  his  mind  was  to  know  how  he  was  to  pro- 
•cure  it,  and  how  he  was  to  get  the  grain  so  far.  He 
mused  upon  it  for  some  time.  Said  he,  "If  I  go 
myself  and  carry  my  grain,  it  will  take  me  certainly 
six  days.  In  that  time  I  can  make  ten  hoes  that  will 
bring  me  ten  measures  of  grain,  and  they  say  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  the  cloth-man  ten  measures  more 
for  what  I  want.  So  when  I  get  back,  my  cloth  will 
have  cost  me  twenty  measures  of  grain.  Let  me  see : 
I  know  a  friend  going  that  way,  and  possibly  he  would 
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take  my  grain  and  get  my  cloth.  I  will  see  him  about 
it."  He  had  scarcely  ended  the  sentence  when  his 
friend  came  in  and  began  to  speak  of  this  same  cloth, 
and  told  the  hoe-man  that  he  was  going  to  make  a 
journey  there  to  get  some  of  it.  "  And,"  said  he,  "  a 
traveler  who  passed  this  way  told  me  that  he  heard  a 
man  say,  who  is  an  agriculturist  living  near  the  cloth- 
man,  that  they  had  heard  of  your  hoes  over  there  and 
wanted  some  ;  but  that  it  is  too  far  to  carry  the  grain, 
and  they  had  not  come  for  them.  Now  an  idea  occurs  to 
me  to  carry  some  of  these  hoes  over  there  and  see  if  I 
can  get  grain  for  them ;  and  then,  the  grain  being  on 
the  spot,  I  can  easily  get  the  cloth.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  i " 

"  Well,"  said  the  hoe-man,  "  I  see  no  objection  to  it 
whatever.  And  another  thing,  Mr.  Commerce  [for 
that  was  his  name],  I  want  some  of  that  cloth  myself ; 
and  as  you  are  going  there,  could  you  get  some  for  me 
also?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Commerce,  "  I  would  will- 
ingly oblige  you ;  but  I  can  not  carry  either  grain  or 
hoes  enough  to  get  tliere  and  back  in  a  week's  time, 
but  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  I  can." 

Now  the  hoe-man  was  a  good,  honest,  and  clever 
soul;  and  although  Mr.  Commerce  was  ready  and 
willing  to  oblige  him,  and  get  his  cloth  and  carry  his 
hoes  without  compensation,  he  would  not  make  ten 
measures  of  grain  or  ten  hoes  out  of  Mr.  C.'s  labor 
without  compensation,  for  he  had  had  a  taste  of  that 
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himself.  So  he  told  Mr.  Commerce  what  it  would 
cost  him  to  go,  and  frankly  offered  him  the  ten  hoes 
or  ten  measures  of  wheat  if  he  would  bring  back  the 
3loth  with  him.  Although  Mr.  Commerce  had  the 
i-eputation  of  being  very  shrewd  and  cunning,  yet  he 
had  wisdom  enough,  and  principle  enough  too,  not 
to  extort  from  the  hoe-man  more  than  was  fair,  and 
lie  said  he  would  take  the  matter  into  considei'ation. 
In  a  little  time  he  called  again  on  the  hoe-man,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  had  seen  one  of  his  neighbors  who 
had  heard  of  this  same  cloth,  and  who  also  wanted 
just  as  much  as  the  hoe-man  wanted.  Mr.  Commerce, 
being  a  calculating  and  really  shrewd  man,  said  to 
himself,  "  If  I  can  make  something  from  the  hoe-man, 
and  something  from  my  neighbor,  who  knows  but 
that  I  may  make  enough  to  get  my  cloth  for  nothing  ?'* 
The  idea  stimulated  him  greatly,  and  he  went  about 
to  see  if  some  one  else  did  not  want  this  cloth  also,  for 
they  had  all  by  this  time  heard  of  it.  He  was  well 
rewarded,  for  many  who  had  raised  more  grain  than 
they  could  use,  because  their  new  hoes  had  helped 
them  so  much,  were  anxious  to  get  this  doth,  and 
more  particularly  since  they  had  heard  the  hoe-man 
was  going  to  get  some. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Commerce  began  to  count 
up,  and  found  that  if  all  were  supplied  it  would  take 
all  the  hoes  the  man  had,  and  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  so  many.  So  he  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  see  how  he  could  carry  them,  and 
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finally  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  tying  the  hoes  together  and  balancing  them  across 
the  back  of  an  ox,  and  driving  the  ox  before  him  to 
the  distant  land.  The  plan  was  divolged  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  all  seemed  much  pleased,  because  it 
amounted  to  an  impossibility  for  each  one  to  go 
separately. 

An  unexpected  trouble  happened  at  this  juncture, 
not  thought  of  by  Mr.  Commerce,  and  entirely  new 
to  the  hoe-man.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  C.  that  he  had 
not  grain  enough  to  give  for  the  hoes,  and  how  to 
arrange  that  matter  he  did  not  plainly  see.  So  he 
went  to  the  hoe-man,  told  the  whole  story  to  him,  and 
being  a  sensible  man  he  said :  ^' As  you  will  return 
in  a  week,  and  as  I  have  these  hoes  on  hand  and  have 
grain  enough  to  last  me  some  time,  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  can  not  just  now  take  in  so  much,  but 
will  be  able  to  do  so  by  the  time  you  return,  you  can 
take  the  hoes,  and  when  you  do  return  with  the  doth 
our  neighbors  can  bring  in  the  grain.  If  this  is  satis- 
factory to  you,  it  is  so  to  me.'' 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  parties  perfectly  agreed 
with  each  other ;  the  entire  arrangement  was  carried 
out,  and  all  arrived  safely  at  their  destination.  Mr. 
Dimity  and  Mr.  Headlong,  for  thus  were  named  the 
doth-makers,  had  in  the  meantime  been  thinking  over 
the  quandary  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves. 
Mr.  Dimity  had  none  of  his  own  doth,  and  none  on 
hand  except  that  made  by  Mr.  Headlong.    They  were 
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talking  this  matter  over  when  Mr.  Commerce  arrived 
in  the  country.  He  left  his  ox  some  way  back  upon 
the  road  in  a  little  grove,  and  tying  him  to  a  tree, 
placed  some  food  before  him,  and  started  for  the 
abode  of  Mr.  Dimity  with  one  of  his  hoes.  After  a 
few  passing  remarks,  Mr.  0.  inquired  of  Mr.  AesAr 
long,  since  he  happened  to  speak  to  him  first,  '^  if  he 
was  the  maker  of  certain  cloth  which  was  considered 
very  good  ?  "  To  which  Mr.  Headlong  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  showed  him  sach  as  he  had  made. 

**The  cloth  suits  me,"  replied  Mr.  C. ;  "what  do 
you  ask  for  it  ? "  and  the  price  named  was  just  what 
Mr.  0.  had  supposed  it  would  be.  ^^  Whether  I  take 
any  or  not  will  depend  upon  whether  you  can  take 
what  I  can  give  you  in  return  for  it,"  said  Mr.  C.  "  I 
have  here  a  hoe,  an  agricultural  instrument,  by  which 
much  more  grain  can  be  raised  by  one  person  than 
with  the  bare  hands  and  sticks,"  said  Mr.  C. 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  implement,"  said  Mr.  Head- 
long, "  as  some  one  of  my  neighbors  was  saying  that 
he  wanted  a  hoe,  as  you  call  it,  since  he  had  heard  it 
spoken  of  veiy  highly." 

"  You  can  try  it,  and  see  how  you  like  it ;  and  if 
you  do,  then  I  will  make  you  a  proposal,"  said  Mr.  C. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Headlong  was  pleased  with 
the  hoe,  and  regretted  much  that  this  was  the  only 
one  Mr.  C.  had  brought,  as  he  had  seen  several  who 
were  anxious  to  procure  one.  The  price  was  asked, 
and  Mr.  0.  stated  "that  they  sold  where  they  were 
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made  for  ten  measures  of  grain,  and  it  coold  not  be 
expected  that  he  woold  bring  them  so  far  and  sell 
them  for  the  same  price." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Headlong,  "  I  will  willingly  give 
joa  equal  to  fifteen  measures  of  grain,  payable  in 
cloth,  for  this  one,  and  if  you  had  more  I  would  take 
them  on  the  same  terms." 

"Tour  offer  is  very  liberal,  Mr.  H,  How  many 
would  you  take  on  those  terms  i " 

'*  All  you  have,"  quickly  replied  Mr.  H. 

"  Then  I  will  let  you  have  thirty,"  returned  Mr.  C. 

^  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  cloth  enough  made  to 
give  you  all  of  it  now,  but  I  will  see,"  said  Mr.  H. 

The  result  of  the  barter  was  that  Mr.  C.  took  back 
of  Mr.  Headlong's  cloth  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
thirty  hoes,  and  had  made  the  value  of  fifteen  more, 
and  had  it  in  cloth. 

Dimity  and  Headlong  sold  their  thirty  hoes  to  the 
surrounding  neighbors,  and  received  more  grain  for 
them  than  they  could  have  sold  their  cloth  for.  In 
fact,  the  people  were  all  so  well  pleased  and  so  entirely 
satisfied,  that  Mr.  Commerce  became  very  popular 
—  so  much  so  that  he  finally  determined  to  establish 
himself  midway  between  the  countries,  in  order  that 
he  might  extend  his  operations  to  all  sorts  of  things 
which  were  just  being  introduced  by  ingenuity  and 
labor. 

As  the  people  increased  in  numbers  and  the  articles 
of  use  became  more  abundant,  Mr.  Commerce  found 
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it  next  to  impossible  to  exchange  one  thing  for 
another,  and  the  people  who  had  been  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  management  heretof  ore,  were  becoming  clam* 
oroos  and  uneasy.  He  found  that  persons  came  from 
a  great  distance,  and  instead  of  bringing  their  goods 
along  thej  were  compelled  to  leave  them  behind ;  for 
although  they  were  valuable,  and  would  command 
other  things  in  exchange  at  that  place,  their  bulk  pre^ 
vented  their  profitable  removal.  Finally  he  hit  upon 
a  plan  by  which  one  could  remove,  leaving  his  prop- 
erty behind,  and  take  with  him  its  representative  in 
some  small  article  which  could  be  easily  transported. 

Then  the  question  and  main  difficulty  arose,  how 
this  representative  should  be  made.  It  became  evi- 
dent from  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thirty  hoes 
which  were  sold  for  cloth,  that  what  would  represent 
the  hoes  where  they  were  made  would  not  represent 
them  where  they  were  sold.  So  that  Mr.  Commerce 
and  all  the  people  whom  he  consulted  saw  at  once 
that  a  hoe  could  not  be  represented  everywhere  by 
anything  but  itself,  and  they  were  still  in  trouble.  As 
wants  began  to  multiply,  suggested  by  the  great  variety 
of  little  things  made,  and  people  increased  also,  every 
one  found  it  inconvenient  to  barter  for  these  small 
things,  and  in  many  cases  the  people  had  to  part  with 
more  and  buy  more  than  they  wished  to  do. 

Finally,  Mr.  Commerce,  who  was  an  ingenious  and 
highly  useful  man  to  the  people,  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
all  thought  would  work  well  and  be  a  great  benefit  ta 
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every  oae.  He  proposed  that  when  a  person  sold  any- 
thing he  should  have  something  to  represent  the  value 
or  the  price  at  which  the  thing  was  sold,  and  the  seller 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  whether  he  would 
take  other  things  in  exchange  or  whether  he  would 
take  the  agreed  value,  as  arranged  between  the  buyer 
and  seller.  This  seemed  to  please  every  one;  but 
still  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  that  was  to  find  some- 
thing compact  which  could  be  used  as  this  representa- 
tive. Some  proposed  pebbles,  some  wood,  some  bits 
of  leather,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 
But  all  such  things,  they  found,  would  not  do,  because 
dishonest  people  could  make  any  quantity  of  them 
without  ever  having  had  in  their  possession  anything 
which  they  represented  in  value. 

About  this  time  a  lucky  circumstance  for  the  people 
occurred.  Some  men  were  digging  in  the  rocks  in  a 
neighboring  mountain,  and  discovered  a  metal  called 
silver ;  and  as  they  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before, 
they  labored  for  it  some  time,  but  procured  only  as 
much  as  they  could  hold  in  their  hands.  They  at 
once  conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Commerce  to  know  what  it 
was  and  what  it  was  worth,  and  supposed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  he  would  know  all  about  it. 

"This  is  a  strange  thing  to  me,*'  said  Mr.  0. ; 
**  where  did  you  get  it  ? " 

"  In  a  neighboring  mountain,"  replied  the  men. 

"  Is  it  abundant  ?  '*  inquired  Mr.  C. 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  men;  "we  three  have 
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labored  hard  six  days  each  to  get  what  you  have  in 
your  hand." 

Now  Mr.  Commerce  was  a  quick-minded  man,  and 
hiB  experience  had  taught  him  much  wisdom.  A 
thought  occurred  to  him.  He  did  not  communicate  it 
to  the  men,  but  said  to  them,  ^'  Go  back  to  the  moun- 
tain, work  again  for  six  days,  and  bring  me  as  much 
silver  as  you  all  three  get,  and  I  will  pay  you  for  your 
labor  the  same  wages  as  though  you  worked  in  the 
field  at  agriculture.  The  men  were  well  satisfied ; 
they  departed,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  six  days, 
bringing  just  about  as  much  as  they  had  brought  at 
first.  Mr.  Oommerce  paid  them  for  their  labor,  and 
seeing  that  they  could  get  as  much  for  this  kind  of 
work  as  they  could  for  any  other,  with  the  chance  of 
finding  much  silver,  they  returned  to  the  mountain 
and  worked  on  steadily.  Other  men,  hearing  of  thia 
silver,  started  into  other  mountains,  where  some  did 
and  some  did  not  obtain  any. 

Mr.  Commerce,  who  was  constantly  making  calcula- 
tions, kept  an  account  of  every  day's  work  that  was 
done,  either  in  exploring  for  or  working  at,  sucoess- 
fully  or  otherwise,  this  silver-getting,  till  he  was  satis- 
fied that  no  great  quantity  of  it  could  be  obtained 
without  a  corresponding  amount  of  labor.  It  ha4 
occurred  to  him  before  that  this  silver  might  be  used 
as  the  representative  of  labor ;  but  the  exact  way  in 
which  it  could  be  used  had  not  yet  become  apparent 
So,  after  a  considerable  time,  he  added  up  all  the  days^ 
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work  which  had  been  done  at  this  silver-getting,  and 
set  a  man  to  work  dividing  up  the  silver  that  had  been 
obtained  into  jost  as  many  pieces  as  there  had  been 
days'  work  done ;  and  he  was  astonished  to  And  how 
small  the  pieces  were.  He  then  reasoned  with  him- 
self in  this  wise :  "  If  these  men  have  worked  f aith- 
f  nlly,  and  I  think  they  have,  the  resolt  of  one  day's 
labor  is  one  of  these  pieces  of  silver.  Now  these 
pieces  of  silver  are  small  and  easily  conveyed ;  can  we 
not  all  agree  to  make  these  pieces  of  silver  the  stand- 
ard of  labor  i  Let  me  see  how  that  will  work.  Sap- 
pose  one  man  can  not  do  as  much  as  another:  how 
then}  For  example,  suppose  one  man  should 
do  twice  as  much  as  another?"  And  his  own 
proposition  seemed  to  bother  him.  But  he  quickly 
recovered  and  said  to  himself:  ^^No;  this  fix- 
ing the  value  of  a  day's  work  by  a  given  piece 
of  silver  won't  do;  because  the  day's-works  will 
not  all  be  alike,  nor  if  alike  will  they  always  produce 
the  same  value.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  value 
is  a  relative  term,  and  that  there  is  no  value  to  any^ 
thing  without  exchange  or  that  will  not  produce  some- 
thing to  exchange.  And,  too,  I  find  that  the  same 
thing  will  not  always  bring  the  same  number  of  day's- 
works,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  value.  It  seems  to  me, 
then,  that  the  price  agreed  upon  between  buyer  and 
seller,  or  the  result,  should  in  some  way  be  repre- 
sented, and  certainly  this  is  the  value  of  the  thing  or 
things  at  the  time  and  plaoe  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
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partieB.  Now  if  one  thing  is  five  times  as  valuable  as 
another,  if  we  can  represent  the  value  of  one  thing, 
we  can  easily  represent  the  value  of  another,  just  as  I 
have  learned  in  figures  where  one  is  the  unit,  and  any 
number  of  results  can  be  represented  by  repeating  the 
unit  or  dividing  it.  Now  if  I  can  only  get  the  people 
to  agree,  why  not  use  one  piece  of  silver  to  be  the 
unit  to  represent  values,  or  agreed-upon  results,  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  as  well  as  use  the  unit  one  as 
a  figure  to  represent  the  unit  of  results  in  figures  ? " 

Mr.  Commerce  was  so  much  elated  with  the  idea  that 
he  at  once  called  all  the  people  together,  told  them  the 
whole  story,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  it 
Some  thought  well  of  it  at  once ;  others  did  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  others  had  so  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Com- 
merce, since  they  had  always  found  him  useful  and 
honest,  that  all  agreed  to  it  in  a  body.  Since  then  the 
results  of  labor  and  bargains  for  labor  itself  have  been 
represented  without  difficulty.  Everybody  took  his 
things  to  Mr.  C;  and  having  provided  himself  with 
sufficient  silver  for  the  purpose,  he  was  prepared,  after 
his  customers  had  mutually  agreed  upon  the  value  of 
what  was  sold  or  purchased,  to  represent  the  result  in 
silver  and  pay  over  the  balance  which  was  found  in 
favor  of  the  seller  or  buyer.  Soon  the  people  had 
silver  themselves,  and  they  would  frequently  go  to 
their  neighbors  and  get  things  for  the  silver,  just  as 
they  hid  formerly  exchanged  with  each  other.  The 
plan  worked  so  well  that  the  people  fiocked  to  Mr. 
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Commeroe  for  almost  everything,  and  took  almost 
everything  to  him ;  and  his  business  increased  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  build  ships  to  carry  things 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  have  them  rowed  or 
paddled  by  men.  This  took  away  so  many  men  from 
other  pursuits  that  it  became  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
people  were  dissatisfied  because  that  raised  the  price  of 
labor.  An  ingenious  man,  seeing  what  was  wanted, 
set  his  wits  to  work  and  made  a  ship  with  sails  to  it, 
that  would  go  when  the  wind  blew  without  being 
either  rowed  or  paddled.  After  he  had  it  all  com- 
pleted he  told  Mr.  Commerce  about  it,  and  asked  him 
to  look  at  it  and  go  with  him  in  it  sailing.  They  went, 
and  it  happened  to  be  a  fine  day  and  a  pleasant  wind, 
and  the  ship  went  right  past  the  other  boats  filled  with 
men  rowing,  paddling,  and  tugging  away,  much  to  their 
amazement,  because  they  saw  no  oars  or  paddles,  and 
did  see  a  few  people  standing  upon  the  ship  doing 
nothing. 

When  the  ship  turned  about  to  return,  and  the  in- 
genious man  had  set  his  sails  so  as  to  go  against  the 
wind,  Mr.  Commerce  was  amazed,  for  he  had  not  till 
then  seen  the  utility  of  the  thing.  He  thought  that  it 
was  quite'  easy  to  go  with  the  wind,  but  he  had  not 
seen  how  it  would  go  against  the  wind  also.  Mr. 
Conmierce  at  once  made  an  agreement  for  the  ship, 
and  purchased  it,  paying  a  large  pile  of  silver  pieces 
for  it,  more  than  the  man  could  carry.  The  ingeni- 
ous man  had  more  silver  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
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with ;  bnt  he  went  immediately  about  making  other 
shipB,  and  the  result  was  that  the  people  were  de- 
lighted, for  they  saw  at  once  by  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
C.  that  this  invention  of  sails  to  the  ship  gave  them 
just  so  many  more  able-bodied  men,  and  increased 
their  total  wealth  just  the  value  of  so  many  more 
day's-works  in  the  year. 

The  entire  success  of  this  invention  to  save  labor,  or 
rather  increase  it,  induced  the  people  to  hold  out  great 
encoaragement,  and  offer  large  rewards  to  any  ingeni- 
ous person  who  would  in  like  manner  make  any  article 
by  which  more  could  be  accomplished  with  less  labor. 
For  the  people  saw  plainly  that  every  day's  labor 
saved  was  a  day's  labor  made.  The  result  was  that 
every  species  of  contrivance  to  save  labor  was  resorted 
to.  A  man  made  a  mill  to  turn  by  water,  which 
would  require  an  immense  number  of  men  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing ;  another  made  an  engine  to  mn 
by  steam,  which  accomplished  wonders.  * 

The  people,  although  much  pleased  with  the  lirst 
labor-saving  machines,  and  aware  that  they  saved  the 
labor  of  men,  soon  found  that  the  labor  at  first  saved 
had  a  value  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  manual 
labor;  but  as  the  supply  of  that  kind  of  labor  in- 
creased, it  diminished  in  value.  The  same  with  the 
water-power  and  the  steam-power;  although  each 
was  the  representative  of  labor,  each  had  its  value 
according  to  the  demand  and  supply,  just  like  manual 
labor. 
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The  allegory  must  end  here.  Enough  haa  beea 
related  to  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce 
from  barter  to  the  more  easy  exchange  of  the  wants 
of  high  civilization,  from  the  first  form  of  manual 
labor  in  agriculture  to  the  higher  labor  of  motive  pow* 
ers.  It  has  been  shown,  too,  from  the  allegory,  how 
labor  can  be  compared  with  labor,  how  labor  or  its 
equivalent  gives  value  to  all  things,  how  the  things 
themselves  are  compared  with  each  other  in  value  and 
a  difference  obtained  as  the  result,  and  how  that  result 
is  represented  by  money. 

To  the  money-maker  the  lesson  is  not  only  neces- 
saiy,  but  valuable,  in  order  to  show  him  what  money 
is  and  where  to  look  to  obtain  it.  Nor  need  he  be 
ashamed  to  labor ;  for  whoever  has  money  that  he- 
made  himself,  has  labored  to  obtain  it  There  can  be 
no  escape  from  the  disgrace,  if  disgrace  it  be,  to  labor  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  labor,  perchance,  should  be 
riches.  More  and  closer  than  that,  even,  does  the  dis* 
grace  ding.  The  man  who  has  a  dollar  in  his  pockety 
if  not  given  to  him  or  not  dishonestly  obtained,  has 
labored  for  it,  and  the  dollar,  before  he  came  in  pos- 
session of  it,  was  the  representative  of  some  one's 
labor.  If  labor  is  a  disgrace,  then  to  have  money  is 
likewise  a  disgrace. 

Nor  can  all  labor  at  the  same  thing.  Honest  labor 
makes  honest  money,  and  when  it  finally  falls  into  the 
coffers  of  the  wealthy,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
one  dollar  and  another ;  and  so  there  should  not  be,  ia 
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saj  rightly  balanced  mind,  any  invidions  distinction 
between  one  kind  of  labor  and  another.  All  honeet 
employments  are  commendable,  nor  should  any  one 
who  is  willing  to  be  seen  spending  a  dollar,  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  earning  one.  Education  and  refinement 
are  the  acquirements  that  elevate  and  make  wide  dis- 
tinctions between  individuals;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, the  employment  is  indicative  of  these  possessions. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  one  employment  is  regarded 
as  less  or  more  reputable  and  less  or  more  respectable 
than  another.  This  should  be  so ;  for  he  who  arms 
himself  with  knowledge,  polishes  himself  from  the  as- 
perities of  his  nature,  and  is  refined  and  winning  in  his 
manners,  naturally  commands  a  higher  price  for  his  labor 
than  he  who  is  ignorant  and  takes  no  pains  to  acquire 
those  qualities.  The  former  has  fitted  himself  for 
higher  duties  in  life  than  the  latter,  and  his  value  as  a 
member  of  society  is  greater  to  the  community,  and 
hence  is  more  highly  esteemed.  In  the  selection  of 
employments  choose  those,  if  you  can  adequately  pre- 
pare for  them,  in  which  the  compensation,  as  well  as 
honor  and  repute,  are  greatest.  And  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  such  will  require  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
est amount  of  skill  and  the  possession  of  the  largest 
amount  of  knowledge. 

The  two  great  branches  into  which  Nature  herself 
divides  labor,  the  intellectual  and  the  manual,  are  never 
entirely  separated.  Possibly  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
purely  manual  labor,  without  some  exercise  of  the 
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intellect,  and  hardly  any  intellectual  toil  venting 
itself  in  expression,  that  does  not  involve  at  least  a  lit- 
tle physical  effort  From  the  kind  which  predomi- 
nates, however,  we  derive  that  which  is  termed  '^  man- 
ual labor,"  as  well  as  that  called  '^  intellectual  labor ; " 
and  the  two  may  be  said  to  bound  the  realm  of  human 
exertion  on  all  sides*  Between  their  extremes  nearly 
all  possible  combinations  of  the  manual  and  the  intel- 
lectual are  made.  Upon  the  one  confine  are  the  linger- 
ing rays  of  barbarism ;  upon  the  other  the  sure,  full 
light  of  civilization.  The  two  kinds  of  labor  work  in 
unison  to  produce  the  great  intermediate  circulation 
of  the  middling  classes,  and  all  chime  together  to  con- 
stitute the  harmony  of  society. 

Since  intellectual  and  manual  labor  combine,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  produce  such  admirable  results,  there 
is  still  another  combination  of  each  of  them,  sepa- 
rately or  together,  with  concentrated  labor,  producing 
still  higher  and  more  brilliant  results.  Concentrated 
labor  is  money,  or  what  may  be  termed  in  a  broader 
and  deeper  sense  oapctal.  When  one  person  fur- 
nishes capital,  and  another  performs  the  manual  and 
intellectual  labor  necessary  to  employ  it  to  advantage, 
they  both  really  work  in  unison,  the  one  with  hia 
money,  the  other  with  his  labor  not  as  yet  converted 
into  money. 

''  Undoubtedly  the  man  who  possesses  capital,"  says. 
Prof.  Sumner,  in  his  admirable  little  book,  ^  What. 
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Social  Olaaees  Owe  to  Each  Other,"  ^has  a  great  ad* 
vantage  over  the  man  who  has  no  capital,  in  all  the 
strnggle  for  existence.  Think  of  the  two  men  who 
want  to  lift  a  weight,  one  of  whom  has  a  lever,  and 
the  other  most  apply  his  hands  directly ;  think  of  two 
men  tilling  the  soil,  one  of  whom  uses  his  hands  or  a 
stick,  while  the  other  has  a  horse  and  a  plongh ;  think 
of  two  men  in  conflict  with  a  wild  animal,  one  of 
whom  has  only  a  stick  or  a  stone,  while  the  other  has 
a  repeating  rifle ;  think  of  two  men  who  are  sick,  one 
of  whom  can  travel,  command  medical  skill,  get  space, 
light,  air,  and  water,  while  the  other  lacks  all  these 
things.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  man  has  an 
advantage  against  the  other,  bat  that  when  they  are 
rivals  in  the  effort  to  get  the  means  of  snbsiBtence  from 
Nature,  the  one  who  has  capital  has  immeasurable 
advantages  over  the  other.  If  it  were  not  so,  capital 
would  not  be  formed." 

Capital  is  the  representative  of  labor,  and  is  obtained 
as  the  profits  of  labor  or  is  the  surplus  of  the  proceeds 
of  labor  above  expenditure.  One  who  expects  to 
make  money  will  soon  find  himself  in  the  possession 
of  capital,  if  he  should  be  successful  It  is  considered 
by  most  people  as  quite  essential  to  a  full,  fair  start 
in  the  world.  You  may  be  sure,  however,  that  he 
who  does  not  know  how  to  accumulate  capital  will 
not  understand  how  to  handle  it  safely  and  success- 
fully, if  entrusted  to  him.  To  know  how  to  make  a 
dollar,  and  how  to  save  and  invest  it,  is  the  first  lesson 
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of  the  money-maker,  and  is  generally  the  key  that 
locks  safely  up  the  fortune*  If  it  be  no  more  than  a 
dollar,  still  it  is  capital — small,  to  be  sore,  but  unmis- 
takably capital  as  far  as  it  goes. 

When  Mr.  Commerce  wanted  to  take  the  hoes  of 
the  manufacturer  if  the  latter  refused  him  credit,  then 
would  have  been  the  time  to  use  capital  For  Mr.  0. 
saw  that  he  could  make  by  the  operation ;  and  if  he 
had  paid  down  for  them,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  asking  a  favor  of  the  manufacturer.  But  Mr. 
Commerce  got  on  just  as  well  without  as  he  would 
have  done  with  the  money,  simply  because  the  manu- 
facturer had  confidence  in  him,  and  his  property  was 
safe  in  his  hands.  This  allowing  persons  to  take 
property  for  a  time  without  paying  for  it  is  called 
credit ;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  sometimes  just  as 
good  as  ready  capital  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  of  trade.  If  one  carpenter  borrows  the  tools 
of  another  and  uses  them,  he  has  borrowed  and  used 
capital,  and  in  just  as  complete  a  manner  as  thongh 
he  had  borrowed  their  market  value  in  money  and 
used  it  for  the  same  time.  Capital  may  be  in  money 
or  it  may  be  in  money  values :  in  either  case  it  is  the 
representative  of  labor,  and  its  name  is  generally  taken 
to  signify  money  or  money  values,  owned  by  the 
possessor. 

These  definitions  and  explanations  are  all  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  disclose  the  foundations  of 
wealth  and  show  what  it  is,  and  upon  what  its  getting 
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and  poeeeesioD  depend.  If  money  is  of  no  valne  to 
supply  wants,  then  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  fonntain  of 
comfort  and  pleasore,  and  can  offer  no  indncement  to 
the  seeker  and  toiler  after  fortnne.  Therefore  to 
explain  tu  him  how  money  came  into  being,  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  will  do,  seems  quite  ae  essential  as  to 
point  out  the  methods  of  procuring  and  those  of 
keeping  it.  As  the  famous  author  and  etatesman, 
Lytton  Bulwer,  said,  "Never  treat  money  afiairs  with 
levity:  money  is  character." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OP  FORTUNE. 

If  you  want  to  test  a  young  man,  and  ascertain  whether  Nature 
made  him  for  a  king  or  a  subject,  tdve  him  a  thousand  dollars 
and  see  what  he  will  do  with  it.  If  he  is  bom  to  conquer  and 
command,  he  will  put  it  quietly  away  till  he  is  ready  to  use  it  as 
opportunity  offers.  If  he  is  liom  to  serve,  he  will  immediately 
begin  to  spend  it  in  gratifying  his  ruling  propensity. 

Jambs  Pabton. 

HATEYER  may  be  the  circamstances  of 
any  who  are  left  with  money,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  retains  the  original  inheri- 
tance or  gift  Depletion  inevitably 
follows,  as  a  role,  even  thongh  the  desire,  the  inten- 
tion, and  the  strenuous  effort  may  be  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  the  amount  The  person  who 
suddenly  becomes  possessed  of  wealth  by  a  bequest  or 
by  lucky  chance,  as  in  a  lottery  or  specuktion,  is  in 
the  position  of  a  landsman  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
alone  on  shipboard,  and  out  on  the  wide,  heaving  sea. 
The  ship  is  beneath  him,  it  is  true ;  the  rudder  is  in 
place,  the  sails  all  bent ;  and  under  a  fair  and  gentle 
breeze  he  may  have  skill  enough  to  hold  the  helm 
aright  Though  he  paid  little  attention  to  it,  indeed, 
if  yet  the  ship  were  in  trim,  all  would  go  welL  Some 
skillful  and  experienced  hand  had  arranged  all  this 
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for  him  before ;  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  enable 
the  most  snperflcial  to  see  that  the  skill  and  experience 
implied  were  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  of  a  year. 

The  inexperienced  mariner  on  the  sea  of  business 
has  now  his  inexperienced  family  on  board.  For  lack 
of  attention  and  care  the  sails  soon  become  mildewed, 
and  are  split  by  the  first  gust  that  strikes  them.  The 
yards  are  out  of  place :  one  gives  way  after  another, 
until  weakness  prevails  wherever  strength  and  sym- 
metry had  formerly  been.  The  very  first  storm 
finishes  the  rigging,  and  at  once  the  danger  of  total 
wreck  is  upon  the  voyagers.  If  now  the  helpless  and 
ignorant  seamen  can  but  reach  the  shores  in  safety 
with  their  lives,  they  care  little  what  may  become  of 
the  fioating  hulL 

The  management  of  a  fortune  is  not  less  difficult  in 
its  way  than  the  management  of  a  ship  upon  the  broad 
pathway  of  ocean.  Ask  the  captain  of  a  sea-geing 
vessel  whether  he  would  place  a  son  of  his  in  charge 
of  it  until  the  youth  had  been  well  grounded  in  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship. Ask  him  whether  any  degree  of  affection 
could  prompt  him  thus  to  expose  both  the  safety  of 
the  ship  and  cargo  and  the  life  of  the  son.  Ask  him, 
too,  what  under  such  circumstances  would  be  the 
probable  chances  that  the  ship,  with  its  valuable  freight 
of  property  and  human  souls,  would  ever  last  through 
an  ordinary  searvoyage,  and  reach  a  haven  in  safety. 
His  answer  would  undoubtedly  be  much  the  same  as 
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that  you  would  get  if  yon  inqaired  of  the  head  of  a 
banking-houBe  what  the  resalt  of  his  business  wonld 
be  if  it  were  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
youngest  and  least  experienced  clerk  in  his  bank. 

The  case  is  a  dear  one,  that  inexperience  in  any 
department  of  life's  work  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
present  inability.  Yet  little  thought  is  bestowed, 
apparently,  by  the  majority  of  parents  or  guardians 
upon  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  heir  to  handle 
what  they  are  soon  to  confer  upon  him.  Some  there 
are,  at  rare  intervals,  who  measure  all  these  things  cor- 
rectly in  a  well-balanced  mind ;  but  cases  of  this  kind 
are  as  scarce  as  is  the  skillful  management  of  money 
by  the  inexperienced.  Nor  is  it  invariably  within  the 
power  of  the  man  of  wealth  to  bestow  his  own  money 
as  he  would,  since  disease  or  death  may  suddenly  over- 
take him,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  be  distributed 
under  the  statutes  of  the  land.  If  he  have  no  interest, 
indeed,  in  those  who  are  to  be  his  heirs,  he  need  then 
take  no  care  to  surround  them  with  defenses  against 
sharpers,  or  give  them  any  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
manage  that  which  has  required  almost  every  moment 
of  his  waking  thoughts  and  a  lifetime  of  experience 
to  do  well. 

The  main  difficulty  which  all  young  persons  expe- 
rience, when  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  is  that 
they  do  not  know  what  or  how  to  do.  If  a  merchant 
desired  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods  to  advantage,  do  you 
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think  he  woxild  succeed  if  he  had  never  bought  an 
article  of  the  kind  in  his  life,  or  even  been  present  at 
the  purchase  of  one  ?  There  is  no  trouble  at  all  about 
the  simple  purchase  of  the  stock ;  that  would  be  plain 
and  easy  enough*  He  would  have  only  to  find  who 
keeps  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  go  to  them  and 
buy;  and  the  purchasing  would  be  readily  accom- 
plished. But  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  buy  hii» 
goods  at  third  or  fourth  as  to  get  them  of  first  hands ; 
and  if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  deal  with  first  hands, 
he  would  be  as  likely  to  pay  one  price,  a  high  one, 
as  another,  or  the  right  one.  His  very  first  step  in 
merchandising  would  probably  be  his  ruin ;  and  when 
once  his  capital  is  gone  and  his  credit  as  well,  he  is 
really  worse  off  than  a  young  man  without  either 
friends  or  money. 

The  young  beginner,  without  experience  in  the 
methods  of  bargaining,  the  value  and  prices  of  articles 
which  he  is  compelled  to  purchase,  and  even  of  the 
little  business  he  is  obliged  to  carry  on  to  supply  his> 
personal  wants,  may  and  very  likely  would  as  utterly 
fail  in  his  first  attempt  at  purchasing  a  stock,  as  would 
the  man  who  undertakes  merchandising  without  know* 
ledge.  If  such  beginner  had  no  parent  or  friend  to 
resort  to,  for  the  remedy  of  his  losses  or  deficiencies, 
the  embarrassment  would  be  about  equal  in  both  cases. 
But  if  the  child  had  been  taught  at,  say,  twelve  yeara 
of  age  that  he  was  a  consumer,  and  hence  might  at 
that  early  period  become  a  merchant  in  embryo,  and 
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hsid  been  furnished  with  the  capital  nsed  by  his  parent 
wherewith  to  begin  the  purchase  of  what  he  himself 
consumed,  a  real  education  in  value  and  in  the  larger 
business  of  the  world  would  have  been  begun.  When 
that  child  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  would 
have  been  nine  years  practically  a  merchant,  and  would 
ordinarily  have  touched  the  value  of  nearly  every  article 
of  consumption  sold  in  the  land.  And  if  such  busi* 
ness  had  been  conducted  with  economy  and  skill,  his 
profits  of  it,  beyond  what  the  parent  would  have 
expended  in  making  the  same  purchases  more  hastily 
and  carelessly,  would  be  a  handsome  capital  upon  which 
the  young  man  might  commence  business  for  himself 
as  a  merchant,  or  give  him  a  good  start  in  some  other 
business.  The  figures  resulting  from  such  a  course 
would  probably  astonish  the  most  calculating.  To  the 
child  the  benefits  would  be  enduring ;  and  at  every 
step  in  his  business  career,  from  the  day  he  was  twelve 
years  old  until  he  reached  his  majority,  some  useful 
and  practical  knowledge  would  be  acquired. 

Nor  would  this  interfere  with  the  child's  general 
education,  except  to  promote  it  by  materially  aiding 
him  in  acquiring  knowledge.  It  would  make  him 
self-confident,  improve  his  perceiving  and  reasoning 
faculties,  and  increase  his  powers  of  forethought  and 
calculation.  From  necessity  he  would  come  to  know 
the  value  of  a  dollar,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
becoming  confidently  independent  of  charity. 

A  word  conceniing  this  term  "charity.'*    It  may 
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sound  harsh  upon  the  ear,  though  many  who  are 
dependent  upon  it  are  not  readj  to  admit  the  fact  of 
their  dependence,  and  much  may  be  said  in  defense  of 
the  thing  it  represents.  The  child,  for  instance,  is 
really  supported  by  the  charity,  in  some  sense,  of  the 
parent,  until  he  supports  himself.  Every  pupil  at  the 
public  schools,  and  most  of  those  at  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  academies,  especially  those  founded  by 
the  state,  is  a  charity  scholar,  so  far  as  the  expense  of 
his  tuition  is  met  by  public  taxation  or  by  endow- 
ments from  the  general  and  State  governments  or 
private  beneficence.  The  friend  who  eats  your  bread, 
and  can  for  the  time  being  get  bread  in  no  other 
way,  lives  on  charity.  The  old  who  can  not  work, 
and  have  no  means,  are  in  like  manner  the  subjects  of 
charity. 

The  position  of  a  recipient  of  charity  is  a  truly 
unenviable  one;  and  it  is  rightly  considered  more 
honorable  to  work  at  any  honest  employment  than  to 
accept  this  boon,  either  at  public  or  private  hands. 
If,  then,  the  young  can  early  place  themselves  beyond 
the  charity  of  the  parent  even,  they  will  have  accom- 
plished a  great  and  good  work.  But  this  is  hardly  to 
be  expected,  except  when  the  parent  has  not  the 
means  to  support  and  educate  his  child. 

The  seeds  of  a  fortune,  if  sown  for  a  rich  and 
abounding  harvest,  must  be  sown  early.  Some  may 
find  out  later  in  life  the  means  of  so  managing  for 
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themselves  as  to  accomplish  the  same  object;  but  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  youth  the  earlier  the  lessons 
of  economy,  self-denial,  pradence,  and  skill  in  hand- 
ling capital  are  learned,  the  sooner  they  can  be  put 
into  practica  The  earlier  the  lesson  of  holding  and 
having  money  is  taught  to  the  child,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  of  the  humiliating  position  of  a  de- 
pendent, the  less  fear  there  is  that  money  will  be 
sought  with  an  appetite  for  hoarding.  The  child 
must  be  taught  rightly,  or  the  instruction  may  operate 
somewhat  like  medicine  given  in  over-  or  under-doses. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  to  be  devoted  to  business  education.  But  a 
lesson  in  purchasing  may  properly  be  given  here, 
which  should  be  prefaced  by  a  few  well-approved 
rules  concerning  the  making  of  purchases. 

1.  Find  out  before  you  start  just  what  you  want. 
This  will  save  time,  and  keep  you  from  buying  what 
you  do  not  want,  or  from  "cheap  bargains,"  which 
are  always  the  dearest  in  the  end. 

2.  Ask  for  the  varieties  of  the  kind  of  goods  you 
are  seeking,  if  you  desire  to  select.  Ask  for  nothing 
else.  To  ask  to  see  that  which  you  do  not  want,  out 
of  curiosity,  is  taking  the  time  of  the  tradesman  by 
false  pretenses.  It  is  taking  from  him  by  false  repr 
resentations  that  which  is  money  to  him.  If  he  volun- 
tarily offers  to  show  you,  look  then,  if  you  like. 

8.  Ask  the  price  simply. 
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4.  If  the  price  and  the  article  suit  yon,  take  the 
goods.  If  thej  do  not  suit  you,  leave  without  asking 
abatement.  If  the  tradesman  can  abate,  and  wishes 
to  sell  at  a  lower  rate,  let  him  make  the  proposaL 
But  if  yon  do  it  by  "  jewing  down,"  you  plainly  im- 
ply that  he  charges  more  than  he  can  afford  to  take, 
and  so  is  trying  to  make  an  exorbitant  profit.  It  is 
^^  jockeying"  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  which  is 
both  unmanly  and  undignified. 

5.  Be  prompt  in  your  decisions.  This  is  practicable 
if  you  know  what  you  want,  and  it  saves  much  time 
to  all  concerned. 

6.  Never  ask  the  wholesale  dealer  to  sell  yon  a 
retail  quantity  at  wholesale  price.  For  then  you  do 
injustice  to  the  retailer,  and  also  ask  the  wholesaler 
to  present  you  with  the  sum  of  money  which  repre- 
sents the  proper  addition  to  the  wholesale  priooi 
whether  the  business  be  done  by  one  man  or  by 
another. 

7.  If  the  tradesman  deceives  you,  go  to  him  no 
more.  There  are  more  places  than  one  where  you 
can  get  the  same  article ;  and  if  he  deceives  you  once, 
he  will  in  all  probability  deceive  you  again. 

8.  If  he  sell  you  a  poor  article  for  food,  let  him 
know  of  it.  The  chances  are  that  he  has  been  as 
much  deoeived  as  you  were,  since  false  representations 
make  him  criminally  liabla  He  will  readily  correct 
the  error,  if  he  is  an  honest  man :  if  not,  you  can  not 
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make  him  honest  by  oomplaint  at  law,  though  that 
might  be  your  duty. 

d.  If  yon  find  you  have  deceived  yourself  in  a 
purchase,  keep  the  goods.  The  seller  can  not  find 
eyes  and  judgment  on  both  sides  of  a  bargain.  Do 
not  then  blame  him,  but  blame  yourself. 

10.  Treat  tradesmen  with  respect  and  politeness. 
The  buyer  and  dealer,  in  all  honest  and  necessary 
dealings,  stand  upon  the  same  platform  of  personal 
equality.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  they  are 
for  the  time  equal  each  to  the  other  —  the  one  holding 
the  goods,  the  other  the  purchase  money  for  the  goods. 
Be  polite  and  civil  to  your  tradesmen,  and  they  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  similarly  civil  to  you  in  return. 

11.  Be  discriminating  in  values.  There  may  be 
a  hundred  articles  of  the  same  kind  and  price ;  but 
one  may  be  of  much  better  quality  and  much  higher 
value  than  another,  and  in  order  that  you  shall  get  the 
most  for  your  money  you  must  select  the  best  from 
the  lot. 

With  these  very  general  suggestions,  which  are  by 
no  means  all  that  might  be  made  under  this  head,  we 
will  now  take  our  young  beginner  in  the  arts  of  money- 
making  to  a  shoe-store,  say,  to  give  him  a  practical 
lesson  from  the  school  of  actual  experience  in  pur- 
chasing.    We  say  to  him : 

^^  And  now,  my  young  man,  I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  purchase  the  first  pair  of  shoes  you  ever  bought  for 
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jourself ;  and  as  we  go  along  we  will  haye  a  talk 
together.  You  know  you  have  got  your  father's 
money,  which  he  has  labored  hard  to  procure,  and 
every  shilling  counts  one  with  him.  He  has  also  en- 
trusted you  with  it  to  expend  for  necessaries,  and  as  a 
trustee  of  that  money  you  must  spend  it  only  for  such 
things  as  are  purely  necessary,  and  with  his  permission 
only.  You  may  say  that  you  have  to-day  entered,  by 
your  father's  consent,  upon  your  A  B  C  of  manhood. 
He  has  done  this  to  educate  you  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  If  you  use  the  knowledge,  you  will  gain  by 
his  kindness  in  this  respect ;  you  will  thank  the  day 
when  you  commenced  this  system  of  education,  and 
all  I  can  say  to  you  is  this,  persevere  in  it  till  your 
father  ceases  to  give  you  the  means  of  support." 

'^We  are  now  at  the  shoe-shop.  What  number  do 
you  wear?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,"  replies  the  boy. 

"Certainly,  I  did  not  suppose  you  did;  but  you 
must  find  out,  so  tliat  when  you  come  again  you  need 
not  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  trying  on  shoes  till 
you  find  a  pair  to  fit ;  for  by  your  ignorance  of  that 
fact  now  three  of  hs,  the  shoemaker,  yourself,  and  my- 
self, lose  collectively  about  half  an  hour  of  valuable 
time — yours  for  play  and  study,  mine  for  writing, 
and  the  shoemaker,  who,  because  everybody  is  equally 
ignorant,  has  to  charge  more  for  his  shoes.  What 
kind  of  shoes  do  you  want  ? " 
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*^  I  do  not  know ;  such  as  mother  gets  me,  I  sap- 
pose,"  replied  the  boy.     "  Yes,  calf-skin,  thick-soled." 

At  last  the  young  buyer  completed  his  purchase. 
His  shoes  proved  to  be  a  good  pair,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  them  was  a  little  less  than  the  parent  usually 
had  to  give ;  for  somehow  the  merchant  thought  he 
would  not  put  on  the  maximum  price  to  a  novice, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  his  father  or  tutor ;  and 
the  whole  transaction  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  mental  qualities  were 
called  into  exercise  by  this  simple  lesson  in  actual  pur- 
chasing. The  boy  would  begin  at  once  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  articles,  examine  them  particularly, 
inquire  what  they  are  made  of,  and  their  several  qual- 
ities, the  kinds  of  leather,  and  perhaps  cloth,  used  in 
them,  how  it  was  made  and  where ;  till,  following  up 
these  suggestions,  his  inquiries  will  ramify  into  every 
avenue  of  knowledge  of  a  practical  nature  and  utility. 
Such  information  will  store  his  mind  with  facts  quite 
essential  to  the  vigorous  acquirement  of  other  learning 
as  the  mind  will  have  an  exercise  prompted  from 
without  which  is  highly  stimulative  to  its  energetic 
action. 

An  independence  should  be  sought  with  care,  labor, 
and  forethonght,  as  being  the  next  best  thing  to  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge,  indeed,  is  not  necessarily  superior 
to  one^s  duties  to  his  neighbor,  to  himself,  and  to  the 
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pablic  at  large.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  youth 
may  be  incited  to  acquire  a  business  knowledge,  and 
to  plant  his  first  dollar  in  security  as  the  seed  of  an 
independence  or  a  fortune,  he  must  understand  what 
that  dollar  will  accomplish  towards  the  desirable  end. 
He  must  learn  how  a  dollar  can  be  lost  as  well  as 
earned,  and  that,  like  the  seed  placed  in  the  ground, 
it  requires  fencing  in,  as  it  were,  to  keep  it  from 
being  destroyed. 

Incentives  to  make  money  should  be  explained,  and 
that  the  same  care  and  attention  which  make  the 
little  business  of  the  child  profitable  will  make  the 
larger  business  of  the  man  likewise  profitable.  The 
basiness  of  the  man  is  prosecuted  for  a  subsistence 
and  for  profit :  the  basiness  of  the  child  can  be  made 
to  correspond  by  a  proper  domestic  arrangement 
The  parent  can  either  allow  his  son  a  commission  on 
the  amoant  of  his  expenditure,  provided  rigidly  that 
the  business  be  well  done,  or  he  may  allow  him  to 
make  his  profit  out  of  the  difference  between  his 
income  and  his  expenditure.  The  child  must  be  made 
to  feel,  as  the  merchant  feels,  that  he  has  the  chance 
of  making  something,  or  he  will  be  discouraged  and 
take  no  interest  in  his  miniature  business. 

The  parent  will  have  done  his  whole  duty  in  this 
direction  if  he  adds  a  business  education  to  the  ordin- 
ary school  or  collegiate  training  of  his  child,  and  so 
fits  him  to  avail  himself  certainly  of  what  the  parent 
can  do  still  further  for  him.     The  moment  one  takes 
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the  responsibility  of  bringing  a  human  being  into  the 
world,  he  has  a  pectmiarj  as  well  as  moral  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  indepen. 
dence  for  another.  How,  the  reader  asks,  can  this  be 
done }  The  answer  is  simple,  and  the  method  equally 
so. 

What  is  the  parent's  wish  ?  Does  he  desire  to  give 
the  child  a  collegiate  education }  We  will  suppose  this 
first,  and  also  that  his  means  are  limited  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect then,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  desire.  Let  us  see  in  direct 
address  to  the  parent  Tou  will  be  able,  probably,  to 
give  him  the  ordinary  preparation  for  college ;  if  not, 
we  must  show  how  that  can  be  done  also.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  preparatory  education  will  cost  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  his  collegiate  course  one  thousand. 
You  are  to  commence  the  former,  say,  when  the  boy 
is  thirteen  years  old,  and  his  college  training  is  to  begin 
at  fifteen.  Both  these  ages,  however,  are  pretty 
young ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  allow  him  three  years 
for  preparation,  and  perhaps  begin  that  a  little  later. 

But  let  us  see  what  may  be  done  to  get  the  money 
requisite  at  the  earlier  ages.  You  have  thirteen  years, 
from  the  time  the  child  is  bom,  in  which  to  make  the 
$200,  and  fifteen  for  the  $1,000.  How  much  must 
you  save  daily,  —  upon  each  of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  working  days  of  the  year,  —  to  have  the 
amount  ?  Only  five  cents,  one-half  dime,  one  ^^  nickel,'' 
wiU  give  him  the  preparatory  education,    with    a. 
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liaudsome  Borplos  a^nst  oontingencies  of  Bickoess 
or  other  extra  expense,  or  to  lay  up  against  his  going 
into  business.  Commencing  with  the  first  year  of  tlie 
child's  life,  sacredly  reserving  five  cents  a  day  from 
your  earnings,  and  improving  this  regularly  every  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  you  will  have  a 
fnnd  of  $281.80  if  improved  at  five  per  cent,  $301.68 
at  six,  and  $824.16  at  seven  per  cent.  Even  if  you 
do  not  begin  until  the  child  is  three  years  old,  you 
will  still  have  a  bare  sofilciency ;  for  five  cents  a  day 
for  ten  years,  regularly  improved  every  half-year, 
yields  $199.89  at  five  per  cent,  $210.26  at  six,  and 
$222.29  at  seven.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  not  lay 
aside  this  trifle  every  twenty-four  hours,  to  give  his 
child  the  beginnings  of  the  best  education  ? 

Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  the  $1,000  to  be  raised  for 
the  collegiate  education.  The  parent  has  by  our  previous 
plan  fifteen  years  in  which  to  lay  aside  the  necessary 
sum.  Bef  erring  to  the  accumulation  tables  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  of  ^^  Earnings  and  Savings,"  in  this 
book,  we  find  that  only  three  times  as  much  as  before, 
or  fifteen  cents  each  working  day,  will  give  $1,081  at 
five  per  cent,  $1,117  at  six,  and  $1,212  at  seven  per 
cent  (more  accurately,  $1,080.62,  $1,116.88,  and  $1,. 
211.84).  How  many  there  are,  in  this  land  of  abund- 
ance of  work  and  of  good  wages,  who  can  for  both 
these  purposes  save  twenty  cents  a  day,  or  $62.60  a 
year,  besides  supporting  their  families  I 

Or  assume,  if  you  please,  that  the  parent  is  well  off. 
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and  wishes  to  make  a  settlement  of  a  stated  smn  upon 
the  child  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  into  business  or  settling  himself  comfort- 
ably, or  as  a  marriage  gift,  possibly  to  a  daughter.  Sup- 
pose it  to  be  $10,000.  How  much  would  the  parent 
be  obliged  to  lay  aside,  improved  at  seven  per  cent,  to 
accomplish  that  object  ?  Look  at  the  twenty-five-year 
lable  of  improved  earnings,  and  run  down  the  column 
under  seven  per  cent  till  you  find  the  nearest  sum  to  it. 
You  find  $10,251,  and  learn  that  fifty  cents  per  day^ 
accumulated  at  seven  per  cent,  has  done  the  business. 
There  are  very  many  families  in  which  this  amount  is 
frittered  away  daily,  and  often  more. 

But  suppose  there  were  five  children,  each  requir- 
ing this  sum :  the  whole  amount  would  be  but  $2.50 
per  day  for  313  working  days,  for  25  years,  or  a  gross 
sum  of  $51,255.  There  are  many  families  who  could 
save  even  this  sum  from  their  expenditures  without 
feeling  or  missing  it.  It  amounts  to  but  $16  per 
week,  or  $910  per  annum,  —  $3  per  week  per  child,  or 
$182  per  year  per  child.  There  would,  however,  be 
little  use  in  putting  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  a  child 
not  educated  as  before  indicated,  in  the  ways  of  busi- 
ness, as  in  all  probability  it  would  be  lost  in  a  short 
time ;  and  the  reasons  will  be  apparent  if  the  reader 
reads  this  book  through.  If,  however,  any  doubt 
should  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  the  sum  could 
be  placed  at  interest,  and  the  interest  only  given ;  or. 
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still  better,  purchase  an  annuity,  which  would  place 
the  child  beyond  want  during  life. 

How  much  money  is  uselessly  spent  on  children — 
uselessly,  because  it  does  not  educate,  nourish,  feed, 
clothe,  or  otherwise  prove  advantageous  to  them ;  but 
is  generally  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  by  teach- 
ing them  that  every  whim  or  want  can  be  supplied, 
and  thereby  giving  them  a  taste  and  an  inclination  to 
spend  rather  than  to  earn. 

It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  every  child  of  aver- 
age well-to-do  parents  has  one  hundred  dollars  spent 
upon  him  by  parents,  which  could  be  dispensed  with ; 
that  is,  in  extra  cost  of  clothing,  toys,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  things.  That  is  81  cents  per  day  on  an  aver- 
age, say  till  he  is  11  years  old,  and  at  least  fifty  cents 
from  then  till  he  is  21  yean  old,  —  an  average,  say,  of 
41  cents  for  21  years.  Now,  it  will  probably  astonish 
any  one  to  find  what  sum  this  will  be,  supposing  that  it 
is  spent  only  313  working  days  of  each  year.  By 
turning  to  the  twenty-year  table  of  earnings  we  find 
that  this  sum,  improved  at  5  per  cent,  gives  $4,324 ; 
improved  at  6  per  cent,  gives  $4,838 ;  improved  at  7 
per  cent,  gives  $6,424;  improved  at  8  per  cent,  gives 
$6,096. 

This  amount  of  forty-one  cents  is  far  inside  the  real 
useless  expenditure  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten. 
Let  a  father  but  calculate  the  amount  spent  by  any  one 
of  his  children  during  this  period,  and  he  will  find 
that  it  approaches  near  a  dollar,  and  often  more.     But 
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suppose  it  to  be  a  dollar ;  we  And  the  amonnt  at  twen- 
tj-one  years  to  be,  improved  at  7  per  cent,  $13,232,  a 
snug  little  capital  to  commence  life  with,  or  purchase 
an  annuity  to  make  him  independent  of  want. 

On  page  98  appears  a  table  which  shows  what  an 
expenditure  of  $10  made  from  the  age  of  one  year 
to  25  years  will  cost,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the 
same  amount  will  produce  if  compounded  at  7  per 
cent  for  30,  40,  60,  60,  and  70  years— that  is,  if  the 
same  amount  in  money  had  been  put  at  interest,  how 
much  it  would  amount  to  at  those  periods. 

This  table  explains  itself.  It  will  be  seen  by  it  that 
an  expenditure  of  $10  at  one  year  of  age,  if  invested 
at  7  per  cent,  would  be  $76.12  at  30  years  of  age, 
$149.74  at  40,  $294.57  at  50,  $679.46  at  60,  $1,139.89 
at  70,  $2,242.24  at  80  years  of  age,  and  so  on.  And 
if  repeated  every  year  to  the  end  of  twenty-flve  years, 
the  result  would  be  the  gross  sums  of  each  line  added 
up  for  the  various  ages,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  80. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  ample  provision  can  be 
made  for  a  child  by  a  little  self-denial  and  a  judicious 
investment  of  a  very  small  sum  each  year,  a  sum  that 
would  never  be  missed  from  the  household  expendi- 
tures. 

In  like  manner,  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  earn- 
ings in  the  back  part  of  the  book,  say  for  twenty-five 
years,  either  the  child  or  the  parent  can  see  that  the 
saving  of  a  cent  daily  will  amount,  at  7  per  cent,  to 
$205  when  he  is  twenty-five  years  old ;  of  5  cents  per 
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Table 


Showing  an  expenditure  of  $10  at  any  age  from  1  to  d5  years, 
and  the  amount  such  would  be  if  improved  at  compound 
interest  at  7  per  cent  at  30,  40,  60,  00,  70,  and  80  years  of 
such  person's  age. 
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day,  to  $1,025 ;  of  10  cents  a  day,  to  $2,050 ;  of  25 
cente  a  day,  to  $5,125 ;  of  50  cents,  to  $10,250 ;  and 
so  on.  Is  it  saying  too  mnch  to  assert  that  an  inde- 
pendence for  a  child  is  within  the  reach  and  power  of 
almost  any  one  ?  ^^  But,"  says  the  reader,  ^^  I  may  be 
able  to  get  the  money ;  bnt  how  can  I  get  the  increase  { " 
We  say.  Bead  on ;  you  will  find  out  that  in  time  as 
you  progress. 

Now,  young  boy  or  girl,  there  is  a  word  to  be  said 
to  you.  Clothing  first  costs  money,  and  it  costs 
money  also  to  replace  it.  If  you  had  a  $10  bill, 
would  you  sit  down  and  rub  it  out  on  the  pavement 
till  you  had  nothing  of  it  left }  Would  you  consider 
any  one  sane  whom  you  should  see  doing  such  a 
thing?  What  would  you  think,  then,  of  one  who 
would  thus  use  a  $100  or  $200  bill  {  It  is  easy  to  tell 
what  you  would  say  if  you  saw  any  one  doing  such  a 
thing,  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind  or  sadly  wanting 
in  intellect.  If  he  had  a  fortune  and  could  not  find 
objects  of  charity  to  bestow  it  upon,  such  rubbing  out 
of  value  might  be  a  justifiable  amusement.  But  if  he 
had  not,  it  is  a  moral  and  political  wrong ;  and  prob- 
ably the  public  charity  or  that  of  friends  would  have 
to  replace  the  loss  or  pay  the  bill.  They  might  do 
the  same,  in  result,  with  dress,  and  your  foolish 
notions  might  regard  them  as  stylish.  The  reader  is 
left  to  finish  up  the  balance  of  tlie  argument. 

The  child,  however,  should  regard  his  apparel  as  so 
many  bank  bills,  and  use  it.  accordingly.     If  the  child 
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rips,  tears,  uselessly  wears  out,  or  destroys  his  cloth- 
ing, he  does  no  better  or  worse  than  he  who  sits  upon 
the  sidewalk  and  rubs  oat  a  bank-bill,  and  has  nothing 
to  show  for  it  but  his  folly.  Then,  to  make  money, 
be  careful  of  what  you  have ;  use  good  clothing  for 
the  best  purposes,  and  old  for  uses  where  the  new 
would  be  destroyed  or  uselessly  defaced.  Think  of 
the  bank-bills  on  your  back,  and  think  how  long  you 
can  make  them  last  and  look  fresh  and  appropriately 
neat.  It  is  but  a  conmion  event  to  damage  your  dress 
ten  dollars  in  a  day ;  this,  in  fifty  years,  would  pro- 
duce about  two  hundred  dollars — a  quite  heavy  loss^ 
and,  if  saved,  an  equally  large  gain. 

The  same  care  and  thought  should  be  had  about  all 
things  which  are  useful  and  cost  money ;  and  he  will 
probably  have  more  of  this  world's  goods  and  be 
quickest  independent  of  labor  who  attends  most 
closely  to  such  suggestions. 

H'o  expenditure  should  be  made  by  parent  or  child, 
if  neither  has  yet  attained  an  independence,  without 
first  considering  the  cost,  as  referred  to  in  that  scale  — 
not  what  it  costs  to-day,  but  what  it  costs  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  independence.  If  the  same  amount  of 
thought,  energy,  time,  toil,  and  sacrifice,  be  made  in 
properly  spending,  investing,  and  generally  caring  for 
money  after  it  is  got,  as  there  is  in  getting  it,  there 
would  be  no  danger  as  to  the  result.  None  would  be 
without  an  independence,  few  without  a  fortune,  and 
none  in  distress,  poverty,  or  want,  who  could  gain 
employment.         ' 


CHAPTER  V. 


BUSINESS  QUALrriBa 

I  have  no  idea  of  a  merchant  acquiring  f  ortone  as  a  general 
wins  a  battle,  at  a  single  blow. 

Nafolbon. 

It  seldom  happens  that  great  fortunes  are  made  by  any  one 
regularly  established  and  well-known  branch  of  business,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  long  life  of  industry,  frugality,  and  attention. 

Adam  Smith. 

It  can  not  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to 
success, — favor,  opportuaity,  occasion,  —  but  chiefly  the  mould 
of  a  man*8  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  great?  Thea  begin  b^  ^^2S  ^^^^^®*  ^  7^^ 
desire  to  construct  a  vast  and  lofty  fabric?  Think  first  about 
the  foundations  of  humility.  The  higher  your  structure  is  to 
be,  the  deeper  must  be  its  foundations,  modest  humility  is 
BcAUty's  crown. 

St.  AuouBTiinE. 

ff  T  is  not  the  intention  of  this  chapter  to  at- 
tempt a  profound  and  exhanstive  analysis 
of  the  human  mind,  after  the  manner  of 
the  mental  philosophers,  or  even  to  set  forth 
all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  may  contrib- 
ute to  business  success.  It  is  simply  desired  to  men- 
tion the  more  prominent  of   them,  and  mainly   to 

[101] 
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famish  Bome  excellent  illoBtratioas  of  their  character 
find  desirability,  derived  from  saccessfol  men  and 
from  some  of  the  best  anthers  of  the  age. 

Probably  few  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
business,  or  who  are  oontemplating  a  business  career, 
have  not  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  faculties,  ener- 
gies, and  characteristics  that  will  be  necessary  to  their 
success.  From  time  immemorial  writers,  orators, 
talkers,  have  harped  upon  these  and  quoted  the  time- 
honored  proverbs  and  maxims  that  enjoin  them.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  know :  another  to  do.  We  daily 
see  persons  very  fully  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
specially  belonging  to  some  department  of  life  and 
work,  yet  who  persistently  neglect  it,  often  to  their  own 
destruction.  The  minister  of  the  Gospel,  knowing 
all  the  precepts  of  the  loftiest  Christian  morality,  may 
yet  violate  them  all,  and  fall  miserably  and  forever 
from  his  high  place.  The  physician  for  our  bodies 
may  be  familiar,  as  he  should  be,  with  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  and 
the  rules  of  health,  and  still  be  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
opium-eater,  or  glutton,  or  indulge  in  other  destruc- 
tive vices,  and  so  go  to  an  untimely  and  dishon- 
ored grave.  Similarly  we  observe  men  in  business, 
who  know  perfectly  well  the  importance  of  industry, 
frugality,  accuracy,  and  the  rest  of  the  practical  vir- 
tues, but  who  are  going  straight  to  pecuniary  ruin 
because  they  are  trying  to  achieve  success  in  defiance 
of  them. 
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This  will  not  do  in  the  afiEaire  of  onr  time.  As  Mr. 
Carljle  very  truly  says,  ^^  The  race  of  life  has  become 
intense;  the  ronners  are  treading  upon  each  other's 
heels.  Woe  to  him  who  stops  to  tie  his  shoe-strings  I " 
And  Prof.  Mathews :  ^^  The  path  of  success,  never  ^  a 
primrose  path  of  dalliance,'  is  steeper  and  more  thorny 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Never  before  in  the  world's 
history  was  competition  in  every  calling  and  pursuit 
so  fierce  as  now ;  never  did  success,  in  more  than  a 
moderate  degree,  demand  for  its  attainment  such  a 
union  of  physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  — of  alert- 
ness, activity,  prudence,  persistence,  boldness,  and 
decision,  — as  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  In  spite  of  the  occasional  triumphs 
of  mediocre  men  and  charlatans,  the  rule  still  holds 
that  the  men  who  make  their  way  to  the  front,  be- 
coming rich  or  famous  by  force  of  their  personal 
characters,  must  have  something  more  in  them  than 
impudence;  and  even  the  Hudsons  and  Fisks  could 
not  have  won  their  positions  without  some  sterling 
qualities,  however  alloyed  with  their  opposites."  * 

Our  object  just  now,  then,  is  not  to  enter  into  a 
disquisition  upon  so  much  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy as  may  be  involved  in  the  conduct  of  affairs ; 
but  rather  to  get  practical  knowledge  of  this  kind,  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  supplemented  by  doing  — 
to  secure  on  their  part  a  ready  and  sure  application  of 

•  "^  QtMng  on  In  the  Worid,  **  pp.  4, 6i 
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preoepts,  principles,  rales,  and  maxims  to  the  business 
facts  and  problems  with  which  they  are  or  are  to  be 
confronted.  We  desire  that  the  importance  —  indeed, 
the  absolute  necessity  —  of  certain  commanding  quali- 
ties shall  be  so  set  out,  mainly  in  the  testimony  of  the 
successful  or  famous  among  men,  that  all  along 
through  the  business  career  of  the  reader  he  shall 
bear  them  in  mind,  and  act  closely  in  accordance  with 
their  dictates.  As  a  writer  in  Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine  puts  it,  '^  What  most  men  lack  is  not  rules, 
but  the  energy  to  apply  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
not  moral  principles,  but  moral  presence  of  mind;  — 
and  this  is  self-possession,  self-reliance.  ^Woe  onto 
him  that  is  faint-hearted,'  says  the  son  of  Sirach." 

We  name,  then,  as  first  in  a  convenient  order  of 
consideration,  if  not  really  first  in  importance, — 

I.  OouRAOE  AND  Self-Keliakoe.  It  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous thing  for  one  even  to  contemplate  and  plan  a  busi- 
ness career,  much  more  to  be  engaged  in  its  actual 
cares,  perplexities,  and  toils.  ^^AU  beginnings  are  diffi- 
cult," says  a  German  proverb;  and  the  young  man 
who  stands  upon  the  shore,  awaiting  and  yet  dreading 
the  plunge  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  world's  work, 
has  need  at  the  very  outset  to  fortify  his  courage  and 
strengthen  his  heart  for  the  exigencies  and  emergen- 
cies, the  perils  and  trials,  that  are  in  his  immediate  as 
well  as  remoter  future.  As  he  draws  his  sword  for  the 
battle  before  him,  he  will  do  well  to  write  upon  it  the 
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inscription  on  the  scimitar  of  Mohammed,  ^^  Fear  and 
want  of  conscience  bring  disgrace.  Forward  lies 
honor.    Cowardice  saves  no  man  from  his  fate." 

^^  How  much,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  noble  book  on 
"  Dnty,"  "  is  lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  a  little 
conrage !  We  have  the  willingness  to  do,  but  we  fail 
to  do  it.  The  state  of  the  world  is  such,  and  so  much 
depends  on  action,  that  everything  seems  to  say  loudly 
to  every  man,  '  Do  something;  do  it,  do  it.'  The  poor 
country  parson,  fighting  against  evil  in  his  parish, 
against  wrong-doing,  injustice,  and  iniquity,  has  nobler 
ideas  of  duty  than  Alexander  the  Great  ever  had. 
Some  men  are  mere  apologies  for  workers,  even  when 
they  pretend  to  be  up  and  at  it.  They  stand  shivering 
on  the  brink,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  plunge  in. 
Every  day  sends  to  the  grave  a  number  of  obscure 
men  who,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  begin,  would  in 
all  probability  have  gone  great  lengths  in  the  career  of 
well-doing." 

And  Lord  Bacon  also  finely  says,  ^'  Self-reliance  and 
self-denial  will  teach  a  man  to  drink  out  of  his  own 
cistern  and  eat  his  own  sweet  bread,  and  to  learn  and 
labor  truly  to  get  his  own  living,  and  carefully  to  save 
and  expend  the  good  things  committed  to  his  trust." 

Yet  the  injunctions  to  courage  and  self-reliance  are 
not  to  be  received  without  some  qualification.  Courage 
must  not  go  to  the  harmful  extent  of  invincible  stub- 
bornness, deaf  to  reason  or  prudence,  nor  of  utter  rash- 
ness and  fool-hardiness.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
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entertain  even  a  jndicioos  fear,  and  very  often  a  hesi- 
tating caution.  Bemember  the  saying  of  Napoleon, 
^^  To  sncceed,  one  must  sometimes  be  very  bold,  and 
sometimes  very  prudent."  Sir  Arthur  Helps  writes  in 
one  of  his  admirable  books  of  'Hhe  best  tempera- 
ment —  namely,  a  combination  of  the  desponding  and 
resolute,  or,  as  I  had  better  express  it,  of  the  appre- 
hensive and  resolute.  Such  is  the  temperament  of 
great  commanders.  Secretly,  they  rely  upon  nothing 
and  upon  nobody.  There  is  such  a  powerful  element 
of  failure  in  all  human  afEairs  that  a  shrewd  man  is 
always  saying  to  himself,  ^What  shall  I  do,  if  that 
which  I  count  upon  does  not  come  out  as  I  expect?' 
This  foresight  dwarfs  and  crushes  all  but  men  of  great 
resolution." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  reasonable  caution — fear,  if 
you  like  —  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  final  determina- 
tion that  involves  the  highest  and  most  persistent 
courage.  Indeed,  without  cautious  calculation,  wise 
(however  hesitating)  prevision,  and  preparation  against 
every  contingency  that  may  bring  failure,  courage 
may  easily  become  headstrong  rashness,  unreasoning 
folly,  ultimate  if  not  early  ruin.  Hearken  to  the  testi- 
mony of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  business 
history: 

'^  Among  the  maxims  of  the  elder  Kothschild  was 
one,  an  apparent  paradox,  ^6e  cautious  and  bold.' 
This  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  it  is 
not,  and  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the  maxim.     It  is, 
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in  fact,  a  condensed  statement  of  what  I  have  already 
said.  It  is  to  say,  ^  You  must  exercise  your  caation 
in  laying  yonr  plans,  bat  be  bold  in  carrying  them 
out'  A  man  who  is  all  cantion  will  never  dare  to 
take  hold  and  be  successful;  and  a  man  who  is  all 
boldness  is  merely  reckless,  and  must  eventually  fail. 
A  man  may  go  on  'change  and  make  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  speculating  in  stocks,  at  a 
single  operation.  But  if  he  has  simple  boldness  with- 
out caution,  it  is  mere  chance,  and  what  he  gains 
to-day  he  will  lose  to-morrow.  You  must  have  both 
the  caution  and  the  boldness,  to  insure  success."  ^ 

Happy  is  he  who  has  natively,  or  acquires  by  educa- 
tion or  circumstances,  this  fortunate  combination  of 
qualities,  and  adds  to  them  the  courage  which  never 
flags  or  fails  to  the  triumphant  end.  Said  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am 
certain  that  the  great  difference  between  men,  between 
the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy,  invincible 
determination,  an  honest  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then 
death  or  victory.  This  quality  will  do  anything  in 
the  world;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  will 
make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it."  This 
will  even  rescue  the  courageous  from  what  to  other 
men  would  be  hopeless  despondency  and  utter  wreck. 
"  Never  despair,"  said  Burke  to  his  friend  Wickham ; 

but  if  you  do,  work  in  despair." 


« 
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"  Never  go  gloomily,  man  with  a  mind; 
Hope  is  a  Detter  companion  than  fear; 
Prondence,  ever  benignant  and  kind, 
Gives  with  a  smile  what  it  takes  with  a  tear. 

All  will  be  right  f 
Look  to  the  light  I 
Morning  is  ever  the  daughter  of  Night; 
AU  that  is  black  will  be  all  that  is  bright 

"Many  a  foe  is  a  friend  in  disguise, 

Many  a  sorrow  a  blessing  most  true. 
Helping  the  heart  to  be  happy  and  wise, 
With  love  ever  precious  and  Joys  ever  new. 

Stand  in  Uie  vanl 
Strive  like  a  man! 
Trusting  in  €k)d  while  you  do  what  you  can,- 
This  is  the  bravest  and  cleverest  plan." 


Plans  of  action  formed,  coarage  and  self-reliance 
summoned  to  the  fight,  the  next  imperative  quality 
is — 

II.  Industbt.  As  Lord  Clarendon  remarked  many 
generations  ago,  ^'  There  is  no  art  or  science  that  is 
too  difficult  for  industry  to  attain  unto.  It  is  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  makes  a  man  understood  and  valued 
in  all  countries  and  by  all  nations.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  that  turns  all  metals  and  even  stones  into 
gold  and  suffers  no  want  to  break  into  dwellings.  It 
is  the  Northwest  passage,  that  brings  the  merchant's 
ships  as  soon  to  him  as  he  can  desire.  In  a  word,  it 
conquers  all  enemies,  and  makes  Fortune  itself  pay 
contributions."  In  the  ancient  philosophical  dialogue 
entitled  "Economy,"  which  Xenophon  wrote  down 
for  the  instruction  of  the  ages,  Socrates  is  recorded  as 
asking,  "  How  is  it  that  some  men  live  in  abundance 
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and  have  something  to  spare,  while  others  can  scarcely 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
ran  into  debt  ? "  To  this  Isomachus  makes  wise  reply  : 
^^  Because  the  former  occupy  themselves  with  their 
business,  while  the  latter  neglect  it."  This  lesson 
from  the  Athens  of  twenty-three  centuries  ago  is 
equally  soxmd  for  the  communities  of  to-day.  As  a 
later  but  stiU  old  writer  (Dr.  South)  remarks,  ^^  It  is 
idleness  that  creates  impossibilities;  and  where  men 
care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  themselves  under 
a  persuasion  that  it  can  not  be  done.  The  shortest 
and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  possible  is  to  set 
about  it,  and  no  wonder  if  that  proves  it  possible  that 
for  the  most  part  makes  it  so." 

But  it  is  needless  to  descant  upon  the  virtues  of 
industry  and  the  vices  of  idleness.  Enough,  perhaps, 
has  already  been  said  about  them  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter. Most  persons  agree  with  the  view  of  Bacon: 
'^  Men  must  know  that  in  this  theatre  of  life  it  remaineth 
only  to  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers-on ; "  and  in  the 
precept  of  Sydney  Smith :  "  Let  every  man  be  occu- 
pied, and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  die  with  the  con* 
sdousness  that  he  has  done  his  best."  The  testimony 
of  the  great  Gladstone,  England's  noblest  premier  and 
finest  orator,  is  this :  "  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  thrift  of  time  will  repay  you  in  after-life  with  a 
usury  of  profit  beyond  your  most  sanguine  dreams, 
and  that  the  waste  of  it  will  make  you  dwindle,  alike 
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in  intellectaal  and  in  moral  etatare,  beyond  jonr  dark- 
est reokonings." 

Dr.  Franklin  was  in  his  day  the  eminent  apostle  of 
industry,  and  he  fortunately  left  to  posterity  the  fruits 
of  his  ripest  experience  and  best  thought  Said  he  at 
one  time:  ^^I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games,  or 
frolics  of  any  kind ;  and  my  industry  in  my  business 
continued  as  indefatigable  as  it  was  necessary.  I  was 
indebted  for  my  printing-house ;  I  had  a  young  family 
coming  to  be  educated  ;  and  I  had  two  competitors  to 
contend  with  in  business,  who  were  established  before 
I  was.  My  circumstances  grew  daily  easier.  My 
original  habits  of  frugality  continuing,  and  my  father 
having  among  his  instructions  to  me  when  a  boy  fre- 
quently repeated  to  me  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  *  Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand 
before  kings,'  I  thence  considered  industry  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  distinction,  which  en- 
couraged me,  though  I  did  not  think  that  I  should 
ever  literally  stand  before  kings ;  which,  however,  has 
since  happened,  for  I  have  stood  before  five,  and  even 
had  the  honor  of  dining  with  one,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark.'* 

Elsewhere  he  says  in  his  epigi*ammatic,  axiomatic 
way:  "We  need  not  wish;  and  he  that  lives  upon 
hopes  will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without 
pains ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands  —  or  if  I 
have,  they  are  smartly  taxed.  He  that  hath  a  trade, 
hath  an  estate ;  and  he  that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  office 
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of  profit  and  honor;  but  then  the  trade  most  be 
worked  at  and  the  calling  followed,  or  neither  the  es- 
tate nor  the  ofiElce  will  enable  us  to  paj  our  taxes.  If 
we  are  indostrions  we  shall  never  starve,  and  the  way 
to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market  It  depends 
chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  frugality :  that  is^ 
waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use 
of  both.  Without  industry  and  frugality  nothing  will 
do,  and  with  them  everything.  Sloth  makes  all  things 
difficult,  but  industry  all  easy ;  and  he  that  riseth  late 
must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  busi- 
ness at  night,  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  pov- 
erty soon  overtakes  him.'' 

The  following  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  this 
practical  philosopher  and  shrewd  business  man,  as  illus- 
trating his  industry  and  sense  of  the  value  of  time : 

"  One  fine  morning  when  Franklin  was  busy  pre- 
paring his  paper  for  the  press,  a  lounger  stepped  into 
the  store  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  looking  over  the 
books,  etc.;  and  finally,  taking  one  in  his  hand,  asked 
the  shop-boy  the  price. 

'^ '  One  dollar,'  was  the  answer. 

"  *  One  dollar  I  *  said  the  lounger ;  *  can't  you  take 
less  than  that  ? ' 

"  ^No,  indeed ;  one  dollar  is  the  price.' 

^^  Another  hour  had  nearly  passed,  when  the  lounger 
said, — 

"  *  Is  Mr.  Franklin  at  home  ?' 

^^  ^  Yes ;  he  is  in  the  printing-office.' 
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^^  ^  I  want  to  see  him,'  said  the  loanger. 

"  The  shop-boj  immediately  informed  Mr.  Franklin 
that  a  gentleman  was  in  the  store  waiting  to  see  him. 
Franklin  was  soon  behind  the  connter,  when  the 
lounger,  with  book  in  hand,  addressed  him  thus :  — 

"  ^  Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you  can  take  for 
that  book  ? ' 

" '  One  dollar  and  a  quarter,'  was  the  ready  answer. 

" '  One  dollar  and  a  quarter  I  Why,  your  young 
man  asked  me  only  a  dollar.' 

"  *  True,'  said  Franklin,  *  and  I  could  better  have 
afforded  to  have  taken  a  dollar  then,  than  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  ofiElce.' 

The  lounger  seemed  surprised,  and,  wishing  to  end 
the  parley  of  his  own  making,  said,  — 

^^  ^  Oome,  Mr.  Franklin,  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest 
you  can  take  for  it.' 

"  *One  dollar  and  a  half.' 

"  *  A  dollar  and  a  half !  Why  you  offered  it  your^ 
self  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter ! ' 

"'Yes,'  said  Franklin;  Und  I  had  better  have 
taken  that  price  then,  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  now.' 

"  The  lounger  paid  down  the  price  and  went  about 
his  business,  if  he  had  any,  and  Franklin  returned  to 
the  printing-office." 

A  later  and  in  some  respects  more  pleasing  writer 
says: 

"  Everything  in  nature  and  grace  is  active,  full  of 
life  and  motion  on  the  wing.     The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
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sparkling  heavens,  the  floods,  the  rippling  brooks,  and 
flowing  f oants ;  the  birds  warble  on  every  tree,  in  ec- 
stacy  of  joy ;  the  tiny  flower,  hidden  from  all  eyes, 
dends  forth  its  fragrance  of  full  happiness;  the  moun- 
tain stream  dashes  along  with  a  sparkle  and  murmur 
of  pure  delight.  The  object  of  their  creation  is  ac- 
complished, and  their  life  gushes  forth  in  harmonic 
work.  O  plant  1  O  stream  1  worthy  the  admiration  of 
the  wretched  idler.  Idleness  is  the  bane,  the  moth, 
the  gangrene,  the  curse  of  life. 

" '  Dream  not.  but  work  !    Be  bold,  be  brave  I 
Let  not  a  coward  spirit  crave 

£scape  from  tasks  allotted  ! 
Thankful  for  toil  and  danger  be; 
Duty's  high  call  will  make  thee  flee 

The  vicious,  the  besotted' " 

in.  Method.  Industry  must  be  well-directed.  Or- 
der is  Heaven's  first  law.  Some  men  are  exceedingly 
industrious ;  but  they  waste  their  energies  by  want  of 
method  —  they  "  trot  all  day  in  a  half-bushel."  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  geniuses  that  ever  lived — Cole- 
ridge, De  Quincey,  Mackintosh,  and  others — accom- 
plished nothing  really  worthy  of  their  powers  for  lack 
of  this  quality,  and  left  their  work  only  in  splendid 
fragments ;  while  many  a  man  with  fine  business  quali- 
ties in  other  respects  has  gone  to  ruin  for  a  similar 
reason. 

Thorough-going,  minute,  methodical  system,  indeed, 
18  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  business  man.  As 
Mr.  Freedley  suggests,  in  his  valuable  ^'Treatise  on 
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BnsinesB/'  ^  Arrangement  digests  the  matter  that  in- 
dofitrj  collects.  It  apportions  time  to  duties,  and  keeps 
an  exact  register  of  its  transactions.  It  has  a  post  for 
every  man,  a  place  for  every  tool,  a  pigeon-hole  for 
every  paper,  and  a  time  for  every  settlement"  An 
interesting  statement  is  made  of  the  eminent  Jeremiah 
Evarts,  father  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New 
York,  and  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  usef  ol  of  OhriA- 
tian  philanthropists  and  scholars,  by  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends : 

^^  Daring  years  of  close  observation  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  I  never  saw  a  day  pass  without  his  accom- 
plishing more  than  he  expected ;  and  so  regular  was  he 
in  all  his  habits  that  I  knew  to  a  moment  when  I 
should  find  him  with  his  pen  and  when  with  his  tooth- 
brush in  his  hand,  and  so  methodical  and  thorough 
that  though  his  papers  filled  many  shelves  when  closely 
tied  up,  there  was  not  a  paper  among  all  his  letters, 
correspondence,  editorial  matter,  and  the  Uke,  which 
he  could  not  lay  his  hands  on  in  a  moment.  I  never 
knew  him  to  search  for  a  paper ;  it  was  always  in  its 
place." 

In  a  contrary  case  Ourran,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  said 
to  his  eloquent  fellow-countryman,  "You  would  be 
the  greatest  man  of  your  age,  Grattan,  if  you  would 
buy  a  few  yards  of  red  tape  and  tie  up  your  bills  and 
papers." 

Professor  Mathews  makes  an  interesting  collection 
of  testimonies  in  behalf  of  this  quality.     He  says : 
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'^The  habit  of  method  is  essential  to  all  who  have 
much  work  to  do,  if  thej  would  get  through  it  easily 
and  with  economy  of  time.     Fuller,  the  old  divine, 
says  to  those  who  would  remember  what  they  read, 
'  Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.     One 
wiU  carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in 
bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untowardly  flapping  and 
hanging  about  his  shoulders.'     Oecil,  who  was  a  pro- 
digious worker,  has  a  similar  hint.     ^  Method.'  he  says, 
^VA  like  packing  things  in  a  box:  a  good  packer  will 
get  in  half  as  much  again  as  a  bad  one.'     The  biog- 
rapher of  Koah  Webster  tells  us  that  method  was  the 
presiding  principle  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
without  it  he  never  could  have  got  through  with  the 
herculean  task  of  compiling  his  great  dictionary.   Cole- 
ridge, though  himself  one  of  the  most  unmethodical 
of  men,  yet  thought  so  highly  of  method  that  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  it  for  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 
It  is  said  that  Whitefield  could  not  go  to  sleep  at  night 
if,  after  retiring,  he  remembered  that  his  gloves  and 
riding-whip  were  not  in  their  usual  place,  where  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon  them  in  the  dark  or  any 
emergenqr.    Kapoleon,  who  astonished  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Erfurt  by  the  minute- 
ness of  his  knowledge  of  historic  dates,  was  an  emi- 
nently systematic  man.    He  used  to  say  that  his 
knowledge  was  all  deposited  in  drawers,  and  he  had 
only  to  open  a  particular  drawer,  and  all  that  he  had 
learned  on  a  subject  was  ready  to  his  hand. 
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<^  There  is  no  business  which  does  not  demand  sys- 
tem. The  meanest  trade  exacts  it,  and  will  go  to  ruin 
without  it.  But  in  a  complicated  business  it  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  this  that  binds  all  its  parts  together, 
and  gives  unity  to  all  its  details.  Without  it  the  vast 
energies  of  the  great  merchant  who  gathers  and  dis- 
tributes the  products  of  every  clime,  linking  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  by  his  far-reaching  agencies, 
would  be  an  impossibility.  Oommissioners  of  insolv- 
ency say  that  the  books  of  nine  bankrupts  out  of  ten 
are  found  to  be  in  a  muddle — kept  without  plan  or 
method.  Let  every  young  man,  therefore,  see  to  it 
that  his  work  is  systematized,  arranged  according  to  a 
carefully  studied  method,  which  takes  up  everything  at 
the  right  time  and  applies  to  it  adequate  resources."  * 

lY.    Closely  aUied  to  the  virtue  of  Method  is  that 

of  PuNOTUALrrY. 

'^  Method  is  the  hinge  of  business ;  and  there  is  no 
method  without  punctuality.  Punctuality  is  impor- 
tant, because  it  subserves  the  peace  and  good  temper  of 
a  family.  The  want  of  it  not  only  infringes  on  neces- 
sary duty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this  duty.  The 
calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces  is  another  advan- 
tage of  punctuality.  A  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a 
hurry.  He  has  no  time  to  speak  to  you  because  he  is 
going  elsewhere ;  and  when  he  gets  there  he  is  too 
late  for  his  business  or  he  must  hurry  away  to  another 

•  "Oettinff  on  in  the  World,**  piK  166,  107. 
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before  he  can  finish  it.  Punctnality  gives  weight  to 
character.  ^  Such  a  man  has  made  an  appointment ; 
then  I  know  he  will  keep  it.'  And  this  generates 
punctuality  in  you ;  for,  like  other  virtues,  it  propa- 
gates itself.  Servants  and  children  must  be  punctual 
when  their  leader  is  so.  Appointments,  indeed,  be- 
come debts.  I  owe  you  punctuality  if  I  have  made 
an  appointment  with  you,  and  have  no  right  to  throw 
away  your  time,  if  1  do  my  own."  * 

Louis  XIV.  said,  "  Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of 
kings ; "  Alexander  Pope,  in  the  familiar  line :  "  Pro- 
crastination is  the  thief  of  time ; "  Sir  "Walter  Scott : 
^^  When  a  regiment  is  under  march,  the  rear  is  often 
thrown  into  confusion  because  the  front  does  not  move 
steadily  and  without  interruption.  It  is  the  same 
thing  with  business.  If  that  which  is  first  in  hand  be 
not  instantly,  steadily,  and  regularly  despatched,  other 
things  accumulate  behind,  till  affairs  begin  to  press  all 
at  once,  and  no  human  brain  can  stand  the  confusion." 
Lord  Nelson  attributed  all  his  good  fortune,  on  land 
and  sea,  to  his  having  been  invariably  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ahead  of  his  time.  A  famous  London  publisher, 
the  extremes  of  whose  life  are  indicated  in  his  own 
remark  that  he  "  had  lodged  with  beggars,  and  had  the 
honor  of  presentation  to  royalty,"  placed  punctuality 
first  among  the  promoters  of  his  success.  !N'apoleon, 
it  is  said,  consulted  his  watch  as  carefully  as  he  did  the 

*  Joseph  B.  Bazeodole,  **Bim-and-Bead  Sennons.** 
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map  of  his  battle-field.  Bat  it  was  his  loflB  of  time 
before  the  action  of  Lignj  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Blucher  that  cost  him  the  fatal  defeat  of  Waterloo,  as 
it  was  the  energy  and  punctuality  of  Blucher  on  that 
ill-starred  day  that  saved  Wellington  from  overthrow. 
The  business  man,  indeed,  needs  a  very  different 
sort  of  watch  from  that  of  Captain  Outtle  in  Dickens' 
story :  ^^  If  he  could  only  remember  to  set  it  ahead  half 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  back  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  it  would  keep  time  with  any- 
body's watch."  General  Washington  taught  the  young 
Colonel  Hamilton,  his  secretary,  a  memorable  lesson 
when  the  latter  pleaded  a  slow  watch  in  excuse  of  five 
minutes  lateness :  ^^  Then,  sir,  either  you  must  get  a 
new  watch,  or  I  must  get  a  new  secretary."  The  fact 
is,  hardly  any  business  trait  is  more  valuable,  in  giving 
one  reputation  among  his  fellows  and  saving  him  at 
times  from  important  defeats,  than  that  of  punctu- 
ality. 

v.  Another  important  result  of  method  is  likely  to 
be  AoouBAOT.  It  is  expected  of  book-keepers  and  ac- 
countants that  they  will  be  exact  to  a  cent ;  and  in 
many  establishments  the  variance  of  a  very  few  cents  in 
the  annual  balancing  of  the  books  will  cost  the  unlucky 
blunderer  his  place.  It  is  hardly  less  important  that 
all  other  employees,  and  the  heads  of  the  house  them- 
selves, should  be  models  of  correctness  in  all  their 
transactions.     Says  Sir  Arthur  Helps :    '^  I  do  not 
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know  that  there  is  anything,  except  it  be  humilitj, 
which  is  so  valnable  an  incident  of  education  as  acca- 
racy.  And  accoracj  can  be  taught.  Direct  lies  told 
to  the  world  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed 
against  the  falsehoods  of  inaccuracy.  These  are  the 
fatal  things ;  and  they  are  all- pervading.  I  scarcely 
care  what  is  taught  to  the  young,  if  it  will  but  implant 
in  them  the  habit  of  accuracy."  President  Tuttle,  of 
Wabash  College,  gives  important  testimony  in  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  accurate  boy  is  always  the  favored 
one.  Those  who  employ  men  do  not  wish  to  be  on 
the  constant  lookout,  as  though  they  were  rogues  or 
fools.  If  a  carpenter  must  stand  at  his  journeyman's 
elbow  to  be  sure  his  work  is  right,  or  if  a  cashier  must 
run  over  his  book-keeper's  column,  he  might  as  well 
do  the  work  as  employ  another  to  do  it  in  that  way ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  employer  will  get  rid  of 
such  an  inaccurate  workman  as  soon  as  he  can." 

This  single  matter  of  accuracy  is  sometimes  made 
the  test  of  fitness  for  business.  "A  Detroit  merchant 
needing  a  book-keeper  stated  a  supposed  «rror  in  the 
books,  and  asked  each  applicant  for  the  position  how 
he  would  go  to  work  to  correct  it.  One  answered 
this  way,  another  that;  each  one  had  a  theory,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  ingenious.  But  none  of 
them  suited  the  merchant,  and  their  services  were 
declined.  At  last  a  young  man  came  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  supposed  error,  informed  the  merchant  that 
he  should  correct  it  by  never  making  the  mistake  in 
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the  first  place;  and  he  was  the  man  the  merchant 
wanted.  Not  one  who  was  skillfnl  in  correcting,  but 
one  who  did  not  make  errors,  was  what  the  merchant 
was  looking  after."  * 

VI.  Another  incident  of  a  good  method  is  the 
ability  to  give  Attention  to  Details.  The  great 
masters  in  the  world's  work,  tho  kings  of  business, 
the  generals  in  peace  or  war,  are  usually  characterized 
by  a  high  degree  of  this.  To  quote  Helps  again: 
^*  My  man  who  is  to  succeed  must  not  only  be  indus- 
trious, but,  to  use  an  expression  of  a  learned  friend  of 
mine,  he  must  have  'an  almost  ignominious  love  of 
details.'"  "Some  years  ago  an  Eastern  merchant, 
who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  was  asked  to  what 
he  attributed  his  success.  Was  it  to  mere  chance? 
No ;  for  other  men  had  even  better  luck,  yet  did  not 
get  rich.  Was  it  to  industry?  Not  wholly;  for 
many  persons  as  indefatigable  as  himself  had  remained 
poor.  Was  it  to  energy  ?  Only  in  part ;  for  he  had 
observed  that  even  the  most  energetic  men  sometimes 
failed.  But  if  there  was  any  one  thing  to  which, 
more  than  to  others,  he  could  attribute  his  wealth,  it 
was  that  he  had  made  it  a  point  never  to  neglect  the 
details  of  his  business.  Many  business  men,  he  added, 
content  themselves  with  planning.  Regarding  com- 
prehensive views  as  incompatible  with  scrupulous 
attention  to  small  matters,  they  leave  the  execution  of 

*  Maher,  "On  the  Road  to  Riches.** 
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their  schemes  to  subordinates ;  and  the  result  is  that, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  plans  fall  through  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  some  clerk  or  other 
employee,  and  they  remain  forever  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder."  * 

VII.  A  highly  important  quality  of  the  business 
man  is  Tact.  This,  by  the  derivation  of  the  word,  is 
"  touch ; "  and,  transferring  the  idea  from  the  domain 
of  the  physical  to  a  more  intangible  and  spiritual 
realm,  the  definition  is  thus  supplied.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  adaptation,  the  power  readily  to  adjust 
means  and  ends  to  circumstances,  to  deal  with  the 
individual,  if  need  be,  as  quite  unlike  all  other  men 
or  women  in  the  world.  As  such  it  is  a  trait  of  very 
great  importance,  and  may  contribute  largely  to  one's 
success,  as  the  absence  of  it,  total  or  partial,  may  drag 
one  down  to  failure.  The  man  of  business,  meeting 
all  classes  and  all  varieties  of  his  fellow-men,  may 
better  lack  talents  than  tact.  "  Talent,"  says  some- 
body, "  knows  what  to  do :  tact  knows  how  to  do  it. 
Talent  makes  a  man  respectable :  tact  will  make  him 
respected.  Talent  is  wealth :  tact  is  ready  money. 
For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  tact  carries  it 
against  talent  ten  to  one.  Talent  has  many  a  compli- 
ment from  the  bench,  but  tact  touches  fees  from 
attorneys  and  clients.  Talent  speaks  learnedly  and 
logically,  tact  triumphantly.     Talent  makes  the  world 

•  Mathews,  *'GetUDg  on  in  the  World,"  p.  107. 
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wonder  that  it  gets  on  no  faster :  tact  excites  astonish- 
ment that  it  gets  on  so  fast.  And  the  secret  is  that  it 
has  no  weight  to  carry ;  it  makes  no  false  steps,  it 
loses  no  time,  it  takes  all  hints,  and  by  keeping  its 
eye  on  the  weathercock  is  able  to  take  advantage  of 
every  wind  that  blows." 

"  Tact  clinches  the  bargain, 
Bails  out  of  the  bay. 
Gets  the  vote  in  the  senate 
Spite  of  Webster  or  Clay." 

Rauv  Waldo  Bmebson. 

VIIL  Intimately  related  to  this  is  an  invaluable 
PsAornoAL  Faculty,  or  an  ability  to  apply  principles 
to  cases,  to  range  cases  under  their  proper  principles, 
to  use  one's  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  handling  of  afEairs.  Many  fine 
scholars,  able  writers,  eloquent  speakers,  clear  think- 
ers, and  all  that,  are  sadly  wanting  in  this.  It  is 
related  of  four  persons  who  were  associated  in  the 
labors  of  a  sheep -farm  in  ^^the  bush"  of  Australia, 
that  three  of  them,  common  shepherds  there,  were 
graduates  respectively  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  a 
German  university,  while  the  fourth,  their  rich  em- 
ployer, was  a  rude,  untutored  squatter  hardly  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  not  at  all  able  to  keep  his  accounts. 
^^Men  have  ruled  well,''  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
^'  who  could  not  perhaps  define  a  commonwealth ;  and 
they  who  understand  not  the  globe  of  the  earth  com- 
mand a  great  part  of  it"  Similar  truths  may  be  said 
of  those  who  rule  in  business. 
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IX.  Here  seems  to  be  the  place  to  mention  Judch 
MBNT,  as  one  of  the  regnant  faculties  of  the  world. 
Hardly  anything  else  gives  one  a  better  standing 
among  his  fellows,  than  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
good  judgment.  It  is  especially  necessary,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  making  choice  of  a  profession  or  business. 
"  The  most  important  thing  in  life,"  wrote  Pascal  the 
great  French  thinker,  ^'  is  the  choice  of  a  profession ; 
and  it  certainly  is  an  embarrassing  one  to  any  person 
sensible  of  its  importance." 

"There  's  the  marhle,  there  's  the  chlael, 
Take  it,  work  it  to  thy  will; 
Thou  alone  must  shape  thy  future, — 
Heaven  send  thee  strength  and  skilL" 

Says  Emerson :  ^^  The  crowning  fortune  of  a  man 
is  to  be  bom  with  a  bias  to  some  pursuit  which  finds 
him  in  employment  and  happiness."  Dean  Swift : 
^^  It  is  an  uncontroverted  truth  that  no  man  ever  made 
an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a 
good  one  who  mistook  them."  Sydney  Smith :  ^*  Be 
what  nature  intended  you  for,  and  you  will  succeed ; 
be  anything  else,  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  nothing."  And  again,  in  his  witty  way : 
^^  If  you  choose  to  represent  the  various  parts  in  life 
by  holes  in  a  table  of  different  shapes,  —  some  cir- 
cular, some  triangular,  some  square,  some  oblong, — 
and  the  persons  acting  these  parts  by  bits  of  wood  of 
dmilar  shapes,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  trian- 
gular person  has  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong 
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into  the  triangular,  while  the  square  person  has 
squeezed  himself  into  the  round  hole."  Bulwer: 
"  One  of  the  first  principles  of  success  in  life  is  so  to 
regulate  our  career  as  rather  to  turn  our  physical  con- 
stitution and  natural  inclinations  to  good  account,  than 
to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  one  or  oppose  the  other." 
Prof.  Mathews :  "  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  him 
who  would  succeed  in  life  is  to  make  a  wise  choice  of 
a  profession." 

Another  and  exceedingly  important  use  of  the  judg- 
ment in  business  is  in  determining  when  to  take 
advantage  of  favoring  circumstances.  Shakspere 
must  have  had  this  faculty  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  l^und  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  exercise  of  judgment  at 
precisely  the  right  time  is  that  of  Lundy  Foot,  the 
celebrated  snuff  manufacturer  of  Dublin,  who  origi- 
nally kept  a  small  tobacconist's  shop  at  Limerick,  Ire- 
land. One  night  his  house,  which  was  uninsured,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  As  he  contemplated  the  smoking 
ruins  on  the  following  morning,  in  a  state  bordering 
on  despair,  some  of  the  poor  neighbors,  groping  among 
the  embers  for  what  they  could  find,  stumbled  upon 
several  canisters  of  unconsumed  but  half-baked  snuff, 
which  they  tried  and  found  so  grateful  to  their  noses 
that  they  loaded  their  waistcoat  pockets  with  the  spoiL 
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Lundy  Foot,  roused  from  Lis  stupor,  at  length  imitated 
their  example  and  took  a  pinch  of  his  own  property 
when  he  was  instantly  struck  by  the  superior  pungency 
and  flavor  it  had  acquired  from  the  great  heat  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed.  Treasuring  up  this  valu- 
able hint,  he  took  another  house,  in  a  place  called 
"Black  Yard,"  and  preparing  a  large  oven  for  the 
purpose,  set  diligently  about  the  manufacture  of  that 
high-dried  commodity  which  soon  became  known  as 
"Black  Yard  snufE,'*  a  term  subsequently  corrupted 
into  the  more  familiar  word  "  Blackguard."  Lundy 
Foot,  making  his  customers  pay  liberally  through  the 
nose  for  one  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  snuff 
in  the  world,  soon  raised  the  price  of  his  production, 
took  a  larger  house  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  was 
often  heard  to  say,  "  I  made  a  very  handsome  fortune 
by  being,  as  I  supposed,  utterly  ruined."  * 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  adduced,  showing 
the  frequent  and  vital  necessity  of  a  weU-trained  judg- 
ment in  business  affairs ;  but  these  are  sufficient. 

X«  The  judgment  has  much  to  do  in  promoting 
and  confirming  Deoisiok  of  Chabaoteb.  John  Foster, 
who  wrote  an  elaborate  essay  upon  this  one  theme, 
which  has  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject, 
says  of  it,  "  A  man  without  decision  can  never  be  said 
to  belong  to  himself ;  since,  if  he  dared  to  assert  that 
he  did,  the  puny  force  of  some  cause  about  as  power- 

*  Huiit*8  Merchant's  Magairfne. 
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f  ul,  yon  would  have  supposed,  as  a  spider,  maj  make 
a  seizure  of  the  unhappy  boaster  the  very  next  moment^ 
and  contemptuously  exhibit  the  futility  of  the  deter- 
minations by  which  he  was  to  have  proved  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  understanding  and  wilL  He  belongs 
to  whatever  can  make  capture  of  him ;  and  one  thing 
after  another  vindicates  its  right  to  him  by  arresting 
him  while  he  is  trying  to  go  on,  as  twigs  and  chips, 
floating  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  are  intercepted  by 
every  weed  and  whirled  in  every  little  eddy.  Having 
concluded  on  a  design,  he  may  pledge  himself  to  ac- 
complish it,  if  the  hundred  diversities  of  feeling  which 
may  come  within  the  week  will  let  him.  His  charac- 
ter precluding  all  foresight  of  his  conduct,  he  may  sit 
and  wonder  what  form  and  direction  his  views  and 
actions  are  destined  to  take  to-morrow,  as  a  farmer  has 
often  to  acknowledge  that  next  day's  proceedings  are 
at  the  disposal  of  its  winds  and  douds." 

XI.  Pbomptnbss.  This  is  a  near  relative  of  de- 
cision, and  largely  gives  it  value.  The  man  of  ready, 
clear  judgment  and  decisive  nature  is  quite  sure  to  be 
a  prompt  man.  He  will  thus  gain  an  excellent  repu- 
tation for  alertness  of  mind  and  action,  and  save  much 
valuable  time.  **  We  take  no  note  of  time,"  says  the 
poet,  "but  from  its  loss.*' 

Some  remarkable  examples  of  promptness  are  on 
record.  Several  of  them  are  thus  collected  by  Profes- 
sor Mathews:    "When  Ledyard  was  asked  by  the 
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African  Association  when  he  would  be  ready  to  start  for 
Africa,  he  replied,  *  To-morrow  morning.'  A  similar 
answer  was  made  by  Sir  Oolin  Oampbell,  when  asked 
when  he  would  set  out  to  lead  the  British  army  to 
India.  It  was  the  promptness  of  Blucher  that  won 
for  him  the  cognomen  of  'Marshall  Forward '  through- 
out the  Prussian  army."  We  have  previously  referred 
to  the  energy  and  punctuality  of  this  officer  as  saving 
the  day  for  Wellington's  army  at  Waterloo. 

XII.  Decision,  however,  needs  sometimes  to  be 
offset  by  Pbudbnob.  When  courage,  decision,  prompt- 
ness, become  rashness,  they  may  do  the  possessor  infi- 
nitely more  harm  than  comes  to  the  cautious  and  con- 
servative almost  destitute  of  these  qualities.  As  the 
Scripture  saith,  ^'  A  prudent  man  f oreseeth  the  evil, 
and  hideth  himself ;  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are 
punished."  True,  as  another  has  put  it,  ^^  there  is 
nothing  so  imprudent  as  excessive  prudence ; "  yet  a 
due  measure  of  this  quality  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  safe  conduct  of  business. 

"  Shun  all  rash  acts.    Let  moderation  mark 
Each  enterprise  in  which  you  may  embark; 
And  from  your  mind  ne*er  let  there  be  effaced 
The  old  yet  starUiag  proverb,  '  Haste  makes  waste'." 

It  is  especially  necessary  in  planning  for  the  future ; 
indeed,  the  very  word  means  providing  or  providence, 
and  that  means  foresight.  ^'  life  without  a  plan  seems 
merely  as  a  soil  for  discontent  to  thrive  in."     "  Think- 
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ing,"  says  Beade,  ^^  underlies  all  successful  enterprises. 
It  will  be  found  in  ninetj-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
that  wealth  is  the  result  of  calculation  and  plan,  com- 
ing of  continuous,  clear,  solid  brain-work."  * 

One  of  the  most  useful  ways  in  which  prudence  can 
manifest  itself  is  in  the  care  of  one's  person  and  the 
choice  of  one's  associates.  Chief  Justice  Hale  was 
accustomed  to  give  his  judgment  of  young  men  sim- 
ply from  his  observation  of  their  care  or  neglect  in 
dressing  according  to  the  weather.  Upon  the  other 
point  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  says : 

"  Homely  but  golden  is  the  old  saying  of  the  Span- 
iard, *  Tell  me  what  is  your  company,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are.'  The  first  company  to  which  a 
young  clerk  really  attaches  himself  often  fixes  his 
career.  This,  however,  he  often  falls  into  at  random, 
or  more  frequently  has  not  decision  of  character  to  cast 
off  when  detected.  Among  many  things  which  ren- 
der bad  company  poisonous,  one  of  the  saddest  is  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  an  insidious  vil- 
lain. In  the  position  which  I  occupy,  I  am  constantly 
observing  that  this  or  that  youth  is  held  down  by  the 
weight  of  evil  comrades.  To  shake  them  off  is  a  Her- 
culean task ;  the  ill  attachment  sticks  Uke  the  shirt  of 
Nessus.  Indeed,  solitary  amendment  is  often  easier 
than  disentangling  one's  self  from  corrupting  alliance. 
Has  my  reader  ever  known  a  young  man  to  remain 

***MoiiQ3r.  and  How  to  Make  It** 
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virtaous  in  vicious  society  i    Mark  here  the  powerful 
argument  for  securing  good  companions." 

XIII.  Another  manifestation  of  prudence  may  per- 
haps be  best  considered  separately  as  Reticenoe.  It 
one  of  the  most  important  traits  of  the  shrewd  busi- 
ness man.    As  the  Scotch  poet  advises, — 

"  Aye  free  off -ban'  your  story  tell. 
When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel* 
Ye  scaicely  tell  to  ony." 

The  great  Girard  said  that  during  his  long  commer- 
cial experience  he  had  noticed  that  no  advantage  re- 
sulted from  telling  one's  business  to  others,  except  to 
create  jealousy  or  competition  when  we  are  fortunate, 
and  gratify  our  enemies  when  otherwise,  fiarnum, 
the  wonderfully  successful  showman,  in  his  amusing 
and  instructive  lecture  on  the  Art  of  Money-getting, 
recommends  as  follows:  "Don't  blab.  Some  men 
have  a  foolish  habit  of  telling  their  business  secrets. 
If  they  make  money  they  like  to  tell  their  neigh- 
bors how  it  was  done.  Nothing  is  gained  by  this, 
and  oftentimes  much  is  lost.  Say  nothing  about  your 
profits,  your  hopes,  your  expectations,  your  intentions. 
And  this  should  apply  to  letters  as  well  as  to  conver- 
sation Goethe  makes  Mephistophcles  say,  ^  Never 
write  a  letter  nor  destroy  one.'  Business  men  must 
write  letters,  but  they  should  be  careful  what  they  put 
in  them.     If  you  are  losing  money,  be  specially  can- 
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tiouB  and  not  tell  of  it,  or  you  will  lose  your  reputa- 
tion." 

"  Said  a  merchant  to  me  while  we  were  talking  on 
this  subject :  '  Boys  will  blab,  and  you  can  not  help  it 
I  remember  one  of  my  clerks  destroyed  a  very  pretty 
trade  I  once  had  in  a  patent  saw.  I  had  no  monopoly 
of  it,  except  from  the  fact  that  none  of  my  competitors 
kept  it  I  went  to  work  quietly  and  built  up  a  large 
trade  on  it — a  trade  that  paid  me  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  in  the  season.  I  cautioned  my  traveling  men 
to  talk  about  the  saw  only  to  our  customers,  and  to 
do  no  outside  bragging,  fiut  I  overlooked  my  entry 
clerk ;  I  did  n't  suppose  he  was  going  up  and  down  the 
street  telling  of  the  saws  we  sold ;  but  that  is  just 
what  he  did.  He  fancied  it  added  to  his  importance 
to  show  that  the  house  was  doing  a  big  trade,  and  so 
he  kept  up  an  admiring  tale  of  our  trade  in  saws,  often 
telling  this  when  among  the  clerks  of  my  competitors. 
It  was  not  long  till  I  found  the  saw  with  the  other 
houses,  and  then  my  sales  and  profits  began  to  drop. 
That  boy's  boasting  cost  me  $1,500  a  year.' 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  the  boy?" 

"At  first  I  thought  I  'd  ship  him ;  but  he  was  a 
pretty  good  boy,  and  I  concluded  it  would  be  a  lesson 
to  him.  So  I  kept  him ;  he 's  been  as  dumb  as  an 
oyster  ever  since."  * 

XIV.  Peesbveranoe.  —  A  case  is  frequently  men- 


*  Maher,  ''OntheBoad  toBicfae«.< 
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tioned  in  the  books,  and  always  honorably,  of  a  man 
who  entered  hopefully  into  business,  but  opened  and 
closed  his  store  regularly  for  several  weeks  with- 
out making  a  single  sale.  He  persevered,  however, 
attracted  custom,  and  finally  made  his  fortune  in 
the  business.  "  Did  you  ever  know  anybody,"  asks 
Joseph  C  Neal,  author  of  the  "  Charcoal  Sketches," 
"to  stick  to  any  kind  of  business,  no  matter  how 
unpromising  it  might  be  in  the  beginning,  for  ten 
years  at  most,  who  did  not  prosper  ?  Not  one,  if  he 
stuck  to  it  earnestly  and  tried  nothing  else.  No  matter 
how  hard  he  found  it  at  times  to  keep  his  head  above 
water,  still  if  he  persevered  he  always  came  out  right 
in  the  long-run — did  n't  he  ?  Whatever  it  might  have 
l)een  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  had 
made  a  business  for  himself."  The  eloquent  William 
Wirt  wrote  a  fine  paragraph  on  this  subject : 

"  The  man  who  is  perpetually  hesitating  which  of 
two  things  he  will  do  first,  will  do  neither.  The  man 
who  resolves,  but  suffers  his  resolution  to  be  changed 
by  the  first  counter-suggestion  of  a  friend,  who  fluc- 
tuates from  opinion  to  opinion,  from  plan  to  plan, 
and  veers  like  a  weather-cock  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  with  every  breath  of  caprice  that  blows,  can 
never  accomplish  anything  great  or  useful.  Instead 
of  being  progressive  in  anything,  he  will  be  at  best 
stationary,  and  more  probably  retrograde  in  all.  It  is 
only  the  man  who  carries  into  his  pursuits  that  great 
quality  which  Lucan  ascribes  to  Caesar,  neecia  virtus 
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utare  loco^  who  first  conaults  wisely,  then  resolves 
firmly,  and  then  executes  his  purposes  with  indexible 
perseverance,  undismayed  by  those  petty  difficulties 
which  daunt  a  weaker  spirit,  that  can  advance  to  emi- 
nence in  any  line." 

The  advice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander 
is  of  the  soundest:  "To  be  successful  and  happy 
costs  something.  Assure  yourself  that  if  you  yield 
to  effeminate  suggestions  you  sink.  Kobly  determine, 
at  the  hazard  of  some  weariness  and  some  smart,  to 
pass  contentedly  through  the  appointed  stages  and  to 
become  a  thorough  merchant.  Consider  how  many  a 
man  now  great  in  Wall  street  came  to  town  with  all 
his  personal  effects  in  one  bundle.  Away  with  home- 
sickness and  querulous  imbecility  t  Tear  up  those 
whining  epistles  which  you  have  written  home ;  write 
rather  on  your  private  memorandum,  Pbssevbbakob. 
Quash  every  disposition  to  make  changes,  except  where 
they  tend  to  moral  benefit  or  knowledge  of  business. 
^  It  is  ill  transplanting  a  tree  which  thrives  well  in  the 
soil.'  Let  the  cheerfulness  of  a  contented  mind  evince 
itself  in  deference  and  submission  to  those  who  control 
your  time,  and  in  uniform  good  nature  and  courtesy 
to  your  companions  in  business.  With  such  principles 
and  resolutions,  and  with  reliance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, you  may  boldly  hope.  Brace  your  nerves  to 
meet  every  engagement,  and,  however  poor,  you  will 
succeed.  Dismiss  from  your  soul  all  belief  in  the 
divinity  of   modem  pagans,  called  Luck,  and  stake 
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nothing  on  sadden  windfalls.  'In  human  nature/ 
says  Playf air,  '  there  is  no  straggle  that  appears  more 
unequal  at  first  sight  than  that  of  a  man  without  con- 
nections or  capital  against  the  man  who  has  both  ;  yet 
there  is  no  contest  which  so  constantly  terminates  in 
favor  of  him  who  appears  to  have  the  disadvantage.' " 

'*Hast  thou  been  loDg  and  often  foiled 

By  adverse  wind  and  seas, 
Ana  vainly  struggled,  vainly  toiled 

For  what  some  win  with  ease? 
Tet  bear  up  heart  and  hope  and  will. 
Nobly  resolved  to  struggle  still ; — 

With  patience  persevere. 
Knowing  when  darkest  seems  the  night 
The  dawn  of  morning's  glorious  light 

Is  swiftly  drawing  near." 

XV.  Ekesot — in  the  Yankee  vernacular,  Push. 
^  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might  We  love  our  upright,  energetic  men.  Pull 
them  this  way  and  then  that  way  and  the  other,  they 
only  bend,  but  never  break.  Trip  them  down,  and  in 
a  trice  they  are  on  their  feet.  Bury  them  in  the  mud, 
and  in  an  hour  they  will  be  out  and  bright.  They 
are  not  ever  yawning  away  existence,  or  walking 
about  the  world  as  if  they  had  come  into  it  with  only 
half  their  souL  You  can  not  keep  them  down :  you 
can  not  destroy  them.  But  for  these  the  world  would 
soon  degenerate.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Who  but  they  start  any  noble  project?  They  build 
our  cities  and  rear  our  manufactories.  They  whiten 
ihe  ocean  with  their  sails,  and  blacken  the  heavens 
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with  the  smoke  of  their  steam  vessels  and  furnace- 
fires.  They  draw  treasures  from  the  mine.  They 
plow  the  earth.     Blessings  on  them  I "  * 

XVI.  Selb^assbbtion.  Modesty  is  always  to  be 
commended,  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  self-respect 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  self-assertion,  which  has 
become  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  sharp  compe- 
titions of  the  world.  As  Milton  wrote  long  ago,  "  the 
pious  and  just  honoring  of  ourselves  may  be  thought 
the  radical  moisture  and  fountain-head  from  whence 
every  laudable  and  worthy  enterprise  issues  forth." 
The  poor  Scotch  weaver  prayed  daily  that  he  might 
have  a  better  opinion  of  himself — meaning,  undoubt- 
edly, that  he  might  have  better  reason  for  such  opinion. 
Don't  be  conceited,  vain,  or  arrogant,  much  less  a 
mountebank  or  charlatan ;  but  know  your  own  powers, 
if  you  have  any,  and  rest  your  claims  to  regard  and 
business  confidently  upon  them. 

XYII.  Certain  of  the  leading  mental  powers  are 
called  strongly  into  exercise  by  the  accomplished  busi- 
ness man.  Among  these  is  Memory,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  to  be  neglected  in  any  sphere  of  action,  but  is  of 
especial  use  to  the  man  of  affairs.  Says  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  in  his  Life  of  Brassey,  the  great  railway  con- 
tractor :  "  I  think  it  may  be  observed  of  all  the  men 
who  have  great  powers  of  mental  calculation,  or  who. 
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as  lawyers,  statesmen,  men  of  business,  or  aathoi*s, 
show  great  readiness  in  speech  or  action,  or  vast  menr- 
ory  as  regards  facts,  that  they  have  made  it  a  rule,  or 
at  any  rate  a  practice,  to  rely  upon  that  memory  alone, 
and  have  not  indulged  in  much  writing  of  notes  to 
subserve  the  memory.  If  I  am  right  in  this  state- 
ment,—  and  I  have  many  memorable  examples,  such 
as  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  late  Baron  Boths- 
child,  to  adduce  in  my  favor, —  it  would  indicate  that 
in  youth  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  the 
services  of  that  most  admirable  friend  and  servant,  the 
memory,'* 

XVIII.  Attention.  This  is  another  great  faculty, 
of  eminent  service  in  the  business  world.  A  high 
degree  of  it  may  be  called  Concentration,  the  ability 
to  devote  one's  self,  for  the  time  being,  intensely  to 
the  thing  in  hand.  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  said  Paul 
the  Apostle.  "  Be  a  whole  man  at  everything,"  ad- 
vised a  famous  Englishman  to  his  son  at  school.  The 
testimony  of  Charles  Dickens  to  the  value  of  this 
quality  is  important.     He  says : 

"  Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  life,  I  have 
tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well.  What  I  have 
devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  com- 
pletely. Never  to  put  one  hand  to  anything  on  which 
I  could  throw  my  whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  de- 
preciation of  my  work,  whatever  it  was,  I  find  now  to 
have  been  my  golden  rules." 


^ 
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XIX.  Probably  enough  luis  been  said  to  indicate  the 
principal  characteristics  of  a  good  business  mind.  This 
chapter  might  easily  be  made  to  fill  a  book  with  the 
delineation  and  illustration  of  all  the  human  powers 
called  into  play  in  the  activities  of  business ;  but  fur- 
ther space  need  not  be  given  to  this  matter.  As  Mr. 
Freedley  justly  observes,  "  Every  occupation  has  some 
leading  essential  quality  which  its  follower  must  have, 
or  success  is  impossible.  The  great  cardinal  powers 
of  business,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  StbbngtHi 
Inoenottt,  Good  Address,  and  Strong  Nervous 
Power,  or  Enterprise.  Some  occupations  require 
only  one  of  these;  others  require  a  combination  of 
them ;  and  others,  again,  require  a  combination  of 
some  one  of  these  essentials  with  other  qualities,  to 
carry  them  on  with  honor  and  success." 

XX.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  neces- 
sary to  the  powerful  exercise  of  the  qualities  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  Freedley — and,  indeed,  to  most  of  those 
before  given  —  is  Good  Heaxth.  This  must  be  pre- 
served at  any  cost.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one's  business,  generally  to  success  in  it,  and 
certainly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  and  rest 
which  every  one  hopes  the  attainment  of  wealth  will 
bring  to  him.  Quoting  from  "Laws  of  Life,"  "To 
the  strong  hand  and  strong  head,  the  capacious  lungs 
and  vigorous  frame,  fall,  and  will  always  fall,  the 
heavy  burdens;  and  where  the  heavy  burdens  fall, 
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the  great  prizes  fall  too."  "  The  first  element  of 
success,"  says  Mathews,  "needed  by  him  who  has 
wisely  chosen  his  calling,  is  constitutional  talent.  By 
constitutional  talent  we  mean  the  warmth  and  vigor 
imparted  to  a  man's  ideas  by  superior  bodily  stamina, 
by  a  stout  physical  constitution."  This  implies  good 
health  from  the  beginning. 

XXI.  The  exercise  of  these  qualities  should  be  so 
persistent  and  long-continued  as  at  last,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  become  Habit.  The  occasional^ 
spasmodic  movement  of  a  quality,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  little  effect  upon  the  man  or  the  results  of 
his  work.  Plato  rebuked  a  child  for  some  petty  mis- 
demeanor. "This  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  why  do  you  censure  me  ? "  "  True,"  replied 
the  wise  man,  "your  present  act  is  nothing,  but  HABrr 
IS  EVBBYTHiNO."  This  may  well  be  a  motto  for  the 
man  who  would  rise  to  the  heights  of  excellence  in 
anything :  make  excellence  a  habit.  Says  an  anony- 
mous writer :  "  What  is  business  but  habit,the  soul  of 
which  is  regularity  ?  Like  the  fly-wheel  upon  a  steam- 
engine,  it  is  this  principle  which  keeps  the  motion  of 
life  steady  and  unbroken,  distributing  the  force  equally 
over  all  the  work  to  be  performed.  But  such  habits 
as  we  have  commended  are  not  to  be  formed  in  a  day, 
nor  by  a  few  faint  resolutions.  Above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  acquired  in  youth,  for  then 
do  they  cost  the  least  effort.     Like  letters  cut  in  the 
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bark  of  a  tree,  they  grow  and  widen  with  age.  Once 
attained,  they  are  a  fortune  of  themselv^es,  for  their 
possession  has  disposed  thereby  of  the  heavy  end  of 
the  load  of  life ;  all  that  remains  he  can  carry  easily 
^nd  pleasantly.  On  the  other  hand,  bad  habits,  once 
formed,  will  hang  forever  on  the  wheels  of  enterprise, 
and  in  the  end  will  assert  their  supremacy  to  the  min 
and  shame  of  their  victim." 

We  conclude  this  section  with  the  admirable  defini- 
tions of  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  long  editor  of  Hunt's 
Merchant^'  Magazine,  of  the 

HABtrS  OF  A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

A  sacred  regard  to  the  principles  of  justice  forms 
the  basis  of  every  transaction,  and  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  the  upright  man  of  business.  He  is  strict  in 
keeping  his  engagements ;  does  nothing  carelessly  or 
in  a  hurry;  employs  nobody  to  do  what  he  can  as 
easily  do  himself  ;  keeps  everything  in  its  proper 
place ;  leaves  nothing  undone  which  ought  to  be  done, 
and  which  circumstances  permitted  him  to  do ;  keeps 
his  designs  and  business  from  the  view  of  others ;  is 
prompt  and  decisive  with  his  cnstomers,  and  does  not 
over-trade  for  his  capital ;  prefers  short  credits  to  long 
ones,  and  cash  to  credit  transactions,  at  all  times  when 
they  can  be  advantageously  made,  either  in  buying  or 
selling,  and  small  profits  with  little  risk  to  the  chance 
of  better  gains  with  more  hazard.     He  is  clear  and 
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explicit  in  all  his  bai'gains;  leaves  nothing  to  the 
memory  which  he  can  and  ought  to  commit  to  writ- 
ing; keeps  copies  of  all  important  letters  which  he 
sends  away  ;  and  has  every  letter,  invoice,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  his  bnsiness  titled,  classed,  and  put  away.  He 
never  suffers  his  desk  to  be  confused  by  many  papers 
lying  upon  it ;  is  always  at  the  head  of  his  business, 
well  knowing  that  if  he  leaves  it,  it  will  leave  him  ; 
holds  it  as  a  maxim  that  he  whose  credit  is  suspected 
is  not  safe  to  be  trusted,  and  is  constantly  examining 
his  books,  and  sees  through  all  his  affairs  as  far  as 
care  and  attention  enable  him ;  balances  regularly  at 
stated  times,  and  then  makes  out  and  transmits  all  his 
accounts  current  to  his  customers  and  constituents, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  avoids,  as  much  as  possible^ 
all  sorts  of  accommodations  in  money  matters  and 
lawsuits,  where  there  is  the  least  hazard ;  is  economi- 
cal in  his  expenditures,  alway  living  within  his  income ; 
keeps  a  memorandum  book  with  a  pencil  in  his  pocket, 
in  which  he  notes  every  little  particular  relative  to 
appointments,  addresses,  and  petty  cash  matters;  is 
cautious  how  he  becomes  security  for  any  person,  and 
is  generous  only  when  urged  by  motives  of  humanity. 
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BUSINESS  MORALITY. 


Uie  midst  of  his  days,  and  at 

SoixtMON. 

In  the  lonE-nin,  a  trlod  and  proved  character  for  truth,  lienor, 
»nd  honesty,  is  the  best  capital  and  gives  the  largest  iolereat.  To 
be  sure,  these  things  will  not  alone  push  a  man  forward.  He 
must  have  good  sense,  enterprise,  still,  pereeverance,  and  steadi- 
Dess.  But  more  men  stumble  from  want  of  moral  qualities  tlian 
from  want  of  busiucss  sagacity. 

Hen&t  Wabd  Beechbo. 

UE  career  of  many  a  bnsiness  and  profes- 

eional  man,  remarkably  well  endowed  ia 

intellectual  qnalitiea  and   {^ood  manners 

by  nature  or  by  edncatios,  bnt  lacking  in 

moral  principle,   exemplifies   the   wisdom  and  tratb 

of  the  last  quotation  prefixed  to  this  chapter.     The 

pathways  of  business  are  etrown  with  the  wrecks  of 

"smart    men,"      They  were  energetic,    they    were 

induetrionB ;  they  know  their  bnsiness,  and  met  ably 

and  well  its  technical  reqnirements ;  tbey  bad  tact  and 

judgment,  and  forecast  clearly  the  rising  and  the  fall- 

[HOl 
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ing  markets ;  but  morality  was  wanting  in  essential 
respects,  and  they  went,  soon  or  late,  to  inevitable 
riiin.     For  a  time  they  flourished  in  fullness  and  fat- 
ness, and  then  to  the  business  world  they  died, 
"Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. '* 

Without  a  sound  morality  all  business  would  soon 
become  a  hollow  pretense.  As  a  Philadelphia  writer 
says,  ^'Faith  and  truthfulness  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
trade  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  business  trans- 
actions of  every  kind.  A  community  of  known  swind- 
lers and  knaves  would  try  in  vain, to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  traffic,  or  to  gain  access  to  those 
circles  where  honor  and  honesty  are  indispensable  pass- 
ports. The  reason  why  savage  hordes  are  suspected 
and  shunned,  is  because  they  are  deceitful  and  treach- 
erous. We  have  no  faith  in  their  promises.  If  they 
manifest  kindness  and  friendship,  we  apprehend  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  more  successfully  accomplishing  their 
selfish  and  malicious  purposes.  So  of  cheats  and 
knaves,  under  whatever  circumstances  we  may  meet 
them.  However  fair  may  be  their  exterior,  we  know 
they  are  black  at  heart,  and  we  shrink  from  them  as 
from  the  most  deadly  poison.  Hence  the  value  which 
is  attached,  by  all  right-minded  men,  to  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  integrity  of  character." 

Amos  Lawrence,  the  great  Boston  merchant,  held 
that,  "  as  a  first  and  a  leading  principle,  let  every 
transaction  be  of  that  pure  and  honest  character  that 
you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  appear  before  the^ 
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whole  world  bb  clearly  as  to  yourself.  It  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  you  should  not  only  cultivate 
correct  principles,  but  that  you  should  place  your 
standard  so  high  as  to  require  great  vigilance  in  living 
up  to  it." 

All  kinds  of  monetary,  mercantile,  and  mechanical 
business  seem  particularly  open  to  moral  temptations, 
especially  under  the  strain  of  intense  competition  and 
the  prevailing  eagerness  and  haste  to  be  rich.  As  Mr. 
Lyndall  puts  it,  ^^  Constant  engagement  in  traffic  and 
barter  has  no  elevati|ig  tendency.  The  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  upper  hand  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal ;  to  make  good  bargains ;  the  higgling  and  schem- 
ing, and  the  thousand  petty  artifices  which  in  these 
days  of  stem  competition  are  unscrupulously  resorted 
to,  tend  to  narrow  the  sphere  and  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  moral  sense.  The  consequence  is  that 
mental  and  moral  obligations  have  been  overlooked 
and  slighted.  .  .  We  would  see  the  spirit  of 
religion  introduced  into  business,  and  the  method  and 
perseverance  of  business  carried  into  religion."  An- 
other equally  forcible  writer  (Mr.  Taylor)  enlarges 
well  upon  this  idea :  «  So  manifold  are  the  bearings 
of  money  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  mankind, 
tliat  an  insight  which  wouW  search  out  the  life  of  a 
man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into 
almost  every  cranny  of  his  nature.  He  who  knows, 
like  St.  Paul,  both  how  to  spare  and  to  abound,  has  a 
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great  knowledge ;  for  if  we  take  account  of  all  the 
virtueB  with  which  money  is  mixed  np,  —  honesty, 
justice,  generosity,  charity,  frugality,  forethought,  self- 
sacrifice,  —  and  of  their  correlative  vices,  it  is  a  knowl- 
edge which  goes  near  to  cover  the  length  ,and  breadth 
of  humanity ;  and  a  right  measure  and  manner  in  get- 
ting, saving,  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  borrow- 
ing, and  bequeathing,  would  almost  argue  a  perfect 
man." 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt  has  a  good  paragraph  or  two  on 
this  subject  in  his  Merchant's  Magazine.  He  says: 
^^  The  life  of  a  man  of  business  gives  his  character  a 
pretty  hard  triaL  Not  only  does  it  exercise  his  sa- 
gacity and  prudence,  but  it  puts  his  integrity  to  the 
severest  test.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  selfishness  of 
trade ;  he  sees  men  profit  by  cunning  and  fraud,  and 
he  is  tempted  to  try  his  skill  in  artifice  and  deception. 
Every  day  his  honesty  is  tried  in  some  way.  He  is 
thrown  back  upon  his  inward  principle,  and  if  his. 
heart  is  hollow  and  deceitful,  he  will  be  sure  to  show 
it.  And  that  man  has  reason  to  thank  God,  who  has 
gone  through  a  long  course  of  business,  through  times 
of  wild  speculation  and  general  bankruptcy,  and  goes 
down  to  the  grave  with  the  never-shaken  consciousr 
ness  of  being  an  honest  man.  He  who  can  see  others 
making  money  by  false  representations,  and  never 
stoop  to  these  tricks  of  trade,  is  fitting  his  own  pure 
mind  for  a  world  that  is  more  worthy  of  him. 

^^The  most  heroic  virtues  of  the  human  character 
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are  brought  out  in  the  struggle  with  inborn  selfishness 
and  with  the  cowardly  examples  of  the  world.  Men 
of  brave  hearts  ought  to  welcome  the  conflicts  and 
buSetings  of  life.  Every  victory  they  gain  will  make 
them  stronger,  as  the  tempest  which  rocks  and  tears 
the  mountain  oak  causes  it  to  strike  its  roots  down 
deeper  in  the  earth  and  to  lift  higher  its  majestic  arms 
toward  heaven." 

It  is  not,  can  not  be  true,  as  the  practice  of  many 
seems  to  indicate,  that  the  exercise  of  the  severest 
virtue,  and  engagement  in  the  highest  moral  work 
of  the  world,  are  incompatible  with  the  most  thorough 
business  qualities  and  the  best  success.  Says  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  excellent  little  book  en- 
titled "  How  to  Succeed  " :  *'  The  successful  business 
men,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  — who  started  in  life 
as  a  poor  emigrant,  and  amassed  an  enormous  wealth 
of  herds  and  flocks  and  servants — to  our  own  day, 
have  achieved  their  success  by  studying,  not  how  they 
could  squeeze  the  most  out  of  their  fellow-men,  but 
how  they  could  achieve  the  greatest  service  by  their 
commercial  abilities.  The  founders  of  the  American 
publishing  business  [the  Harper  brothers]  were  men 
whose  business  probity  no  breath  of  suspicion  ever 
blurred ;  and  when  a  destructive  flre  left  them  almost 
as  poor  as  when  they  began  life,  the  offers  of  assist- 
ance poured  in  upon  them  in  amount  greater  than 
they  could  utilize.     The  greatest  carpet-dealers  in  the 
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United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  are  men  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  a  United  States  bond.  The  great- 
est dry-goods  dealer  of  modem  times,  A.  T.  Stewart, 
won  his  eminence  bj  inaugurating  and  carrying  out 
principles  of  honesty  in  his  trade  which  before  had 
been  thought  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  He  who  is 
probably  the  largest  and  most  successful  clothier  in  the 
United  States  is  equally  well  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  on  Sunday-school  platforms.  The  Sunday 
school  dependent  on  his  energy  for  its  success  is  as 
characteristic  a  feature  of  Philadelphia  as  his  store.'' 

Kor  is  it  true  that  a  reputation  for  stem,  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  principle  is  a  bar  to  good  business 
fame  and  to  employment,  even  by  those  who  them- 
selyes  are  loose  in  their  business  morality. 

"The  purest  treasure  mortal  lives  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation.     That  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  worms  or  painted  clay." 

A  president  of  a  bank  once  dismissed  a  private 
clerk  because  the  latter  refused  to  write  for  him  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  young  man,  with  a  mother  depend- 
ent on  his  exertions,  was  thus  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, by  what  some  would  call  an  over-nice  scruple  of 
conscience.  But  a  few  days  after,  when  the  president 
was  requested  to  nominate  a  cashier  for  another  bank, 
he  recommended  this  very  individual,  mentioning  this 
incident  as  a  sufficient  testimony  to  his  trustworthi- 
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neas.    ^^  You  can  trust  him/'  said  he ;  ^^  for  he  would 
not  work  for  me  on  the  Sabbath."  * 

Perhaps  the  strongest  temptations  that  oome  to  the 
man  of  afiairs  are  about  him  when  upon  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy  or  passing  through  its  vexatious  and 
harassing  processes.  It  must  be  said  that  dishonesty 
is  probably  in  this  class  of  cases  the  rule.  ^'  To  fail 
rich  "  has  become  a  familiar  saying.  It  appears  to  be 
expected,  as  quite  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  who  fails 
shall  provide  handsomely  for  himself  and  family,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  even  to 
swindling  and  perjury.  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  uses  his 
graphic  pen  in  his  book  on  "  Duty,"  to  set  out  these 
truths  in  strong  terms.  "  Formerly,"  he  says,  "  greedy 
and  unjust  men  seized  the  goods  of  others  by  violence ; 
to-day  they  obtain  them  by  fraudulent  bankruptcies. 
Formerly  every  attempt  was  open ;  to-day  everything 
is  secret,  until  at  length  the  last  event  comes,  and 
everything  is  exposed.  The  man  fails;  the  bills  are 
worthless ;  the  pictures  are  sold,  and  the  recreant  flies 
to  avoid  the  curses  of  his  creditors.  In  one  bank- 
ruptcy case,  over  £39,000  were  stated  in  the  accounts 
as  expenses  for  orphanages  and  charities.  '  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  accountant,'  said  a  speaker  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors,  ^for  stating  that  for  four  or  five 
years  this  firm  has  been  purchasing  goods  to  an  enor- 
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mooB  extent  and  flooding  the  Eastern  markets,  when 
they  were  hopelessly  insolvent,  carrying  on  a  reckless, 
I  will  say  a  gambling  trade  for  financial  purposes,  or, 
in  common  parlance,  to  *  raise  the  wind.*  The  munifi- 
cent charity  of  an  insolvent  estate  appears  to  me 
ghastly.  It  reminds  me  of  a  remark  of  oar  bishop  (of 
Manchester),  that  there  are  some  men  among  ns  who 
bnild  churches  out  of  part  of  their  ungodly  gains  to 
pave  their  way  to  heaven.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  or  rather  at  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  no  finer  examples  of  a  shining,  and  indeed 
illustrious,  business  morality  than  those  in  which  men 
that  have  once  been  unfortunate  and  have  failed, 
though  honorably,  and  have  recovered  fortune,  have 
used  their  new  gains  to  repay  their  old  creditors,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  however  free  they  may  have  been 
from  technical  or  legal  obligations.  Such  cases  have 
occurred,  though  all  too  rarely.  One  of  the  most 
notable  was  celebrated  many  years  ago  by  a  company 
of  merchants  in  New  York,  who  met  to  present  a 
costly  and  elegant  tea-service  to  Mr.  Wilson  6.  Hunt, 
of  that  city,  who  had  failed  seven  years  before,  but 
who  had,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  restoration  to 
comparative  wealth,  and  without  regard  to  the  terms 
of  his  compromise  with  creditors,  paid  up  the  full 
remainder  of  their  claims,  with  interest.  To  this  true 
man  the  present  was  made,  as  an  inscription  upon  it 
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records,  '^  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  respect  for  his 
just  sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  contracts." 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  seaboard  cities,  manj 
years  ago,  was  unfortunate  in  business,  and  conse- 
quently unable  at  that  time  to  meet  his  engagements 
with  his  creditors ;  but  after  more  than  twenty  years' 
toil  he  succeeded  in  paying  every  creditor,  except  one 
whose  residence  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  whole 
amount  due  to  each.  In  that  twenty  years  he  brought 
up  and  educated  a  large  family,  but  he  still  owed  one 
of  his  former  creditors.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  keep 
another's  property :  he  made  inquiry,  and  received 
information  that  the  party  had  died  some  years  before. 
He  again  pursued  his  inquiry  respecting  the  adminis- 
trator, learned  his  name  and  residence,  wrote  to  him 
acknowledging  the  debt,  and  requested  him  to  say  how 
he  would  receive  the  money.  Soon  afterwards  the 
representative  of  the  deceased  creditor  received  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debt,  principal  and  interest* 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  occurs  as  these  pages 
are  passing  through  the  press.  Mr.  Moses  Fraley,  a 
grain-dealer  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  temporarily  com- 
pelled to  suspend  payments,  with  large  outstanding 
obligations  in  Chicago,  Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
elsewhere,  the  whole  amounting  to  $330,000.  He 
had  just  sustained  losses  by  the  fluctuating  of  the 
market,   amounting  to  nearly  twice  that  sum,  and 

*  Hani's  Merchant's  Bfa^asiiie. 
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would  apparently  have  been  jostified  in  accepting  the 
settlement  offered  him  bj  his  creditors,  at  the  low  rate 
of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  He  declined 
the  tempting  proposal,  however,  and  notified  all  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  that  he  should  pay  them  in 
full,  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  I  Such  action  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  honorable. 

The  grand  principle  upon  which  these  and  all  simi- 
lar cases  rest,  is  that  of  the  old  Boman  jurisprudence, 
JSh^umwurue  — to  eyery  one  his  own.  Itrepresents 
the  unwillingness  of  a  good  man  to  receive  or  to  keep 
something  for  nothing,  however  fully  the  technicali- 
ties of  law  might  justify  him  in  taking  or  holding 
another's  property,  without  recompense.  In  general, 
whatever  we  may  expect  to  hold  permanently,  must 
be  &irly  earned  and  paid  for.  To  quote  Mr.  Beecher 
again:  ^^ There  is  a  silent  law,  of  which  men  are 
mostly  unconscious,  that  works  incessantly  in  human 
affairs,  and  infallibly  determines  results.  It  may  be 
called  the  law  of  industrial  equivalents.  In  the  great 
strife  of  commercial  life,  the  gains  which  men  seem 
to  make,  without  having  rendered  for  them  a  fair 
equivalent  in  some  shape  of  work,  skill,  thought,  or 
other  valuable  quality,  will  not  build  them  up.  The 
good  old  Book  cautions  men  about  ^  making  haste  to 
be  rich. '  To  do  one  any  good,  riches  must  be  earned. 
We  must  render  a  fair  equivalent  of  service  for  every 
hundred  dollars." 
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It  is  not  expected  that  this  chapter  will  make  a  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  business  virtues.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  usually  accounted  as  belonging  to  the 
moral  side  of  humanity,  have  been  treated  among 
business  qualities  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  there 
still  remain  certain  characteristics,  not  there  enume- 
rated, which  must  ever  be  held  among  the  foremost 
in  business  morality ;  and  we  name  them  here,  as  the 
several  qualities  were  before  brought  forward,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  by  other  authors. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  elements  or  con- 
stituents is,  — 

L  Tbuth.  ^Dare  to  be  true:  nothing  can  ever 
need  a  lie ; "  wrote  quaint  old  George  Herbert  **  Truth 
and  honesty,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  ^^  show  themselves  in 
various  ways.  They  characterize  the  men  of  just 
dealing,  the  faithful  men  of  business,  the  men  who 
will  not  deceive  you  to  their  own  advantage.  Honesty 
is  the  plainest  and  humblest  manifestation  of  the 
principle  of  truth.  Full  measures,  just  weights,  true 
samples,  full  service,  strict  fulfillment  of  engagements, 
are  all  indispensable  to  men  of  character." 

To  this  head  also  belongs  the  anecdote  of  a  young 
and  conscientious  druggist's  clerk,  who  said  to  an 
older  Christian  friend,  "  I  am  required  to  sell  three 
different  articles  as  medicines,  under  three  different 
names,  to  purchasers  who  suppose  them  to  be  distinct 
things,  and  who  buy  them  as  such  for  distinct  pur- 
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poses.  And  yet  I  take  them  all  oat  of  the  same  ves- 
sel, and  they  are  identically  the  same  thing.  How  can 
I  honestly  practice  a  deception  like  this }"  Also  of 
the  employee  in  a  wholesale  grocery  store,  who  re- 
marked, ^^  I  am  required  to  pack  barrels  of  sngar  with 
a  small  proportion  of  sugar  of  a  finer  quality  at  each 
end,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre  filled  up  with  an 
inferior  kind :  how  can  I  do  it !  "  Truly,  in  the  light 
of  such  examples  of  flagrant  untruth  and  fraud  as 
these,  one  is  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  superb  eulogy  of  Carlyle  upon  Goethe:  '^His 
grand  excellency  was  this,  that  he  was  genuine."  Bet- 
ter truth,  sincerity,  frankness,  candor,  and  the  like, 
than  almost  any  other  traits  of  human  kind.  The 
philosophy  of  the  old  lady  in  the  story  may  be  amus- 
ing, but  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  sound.  She  is 
asked  how  certain  people  had  happened  to  succeed, 
and  is  represented  as  replying:  ^^By  keepin'  the 
specked  side  down ;  that  *s  how  they  got  it,  an'  that 's 
how  anybody  gits  anything.  That  *s  how  folks  git 
married.  0,  how  don't  they  keep  the  specked  side 
down  till  after  the  minister 's  said,  *  Let  no  man  put 
asunder  ? '  I  guess  so.  An'  how  do  the  lawyers  win 
their  cases  !  By  keepin'  the  specked  side  out  of  sight  of 
the  judge  and  jury.  An'  all  these  great  men  you  read 
of  in  the  papers,  that  rule  the  country,  and  sit  in  high 
places,  —  how  do  they  ever  git  up  so  high  in  the 
favor  of  the  people  ?  By  keepin'  their  specked  side 
down.      Now,  everything  human,    and    everything 
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nateral,  has  a  specked  side.  It's  in  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  an'  the  man  that  keeps  that  down,  an'  pats  it 
oat  of  sight,  he  's  the  man  that  gits  on ;  an'  the  sooner 
he  does  understand  it,  the  sooner  he  does  git  on." 

IL  HoKEsrr. — This  is  an  exceedingly  common- 
place virtue,  in  theory  at  least;  but  it  is  oftener 
absent  from  business  practice  than  could  be  wished. 
The  unconfessed,  unexpressed  faith  of  not  a  few,  as 
shown  by  their  works,  may  be  set  forth  in  the  follow* 
ing  lines: 

*'  The  world  is  agoose:  to  succeed,  you  must  pick 
The  feathers  oflnioely  by  buyine  oa  tick. 
The  vulgar  pickpocket  is  sent  off  to  jail ; 
Be  polite,  give  your  note,  and  gracefully  fAll." 

But  infinitely  better  is  the  instruction  of  the  Bey. 
Dr.  John  Todd:  '^As  to  the  plea  which  some  men 
make,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  business  and  be 
strictly  honest,  I  must  say  with  great  frankness  that  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  prac- 
ticable to  be  honest  in  using  property  as  it  is  to  use 
the  tongue  without  being  profane.  I  have  known 
men  grow  old  as  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
were,  I  have  no  doubt,  strictly  honest.'*  Or  that  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  in  his  address  to  busi- 
ness men :  "  No  young  man  ought  to  look  forward 
to  a  life  of  business,  if  he  is  conscious  that  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  be  honest  in  the  smallest  matters.  If  he 
would  defraud  his  sisters  or  brothers,  if  he  would  take 
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more  than  his  share  in  a  division,  if  he  ever  conceals 
what  falls  in  his  way  without  actually  stealing  it  at 
the  time,  he  ought  never  to  go  into  business.  When 
property  is  passing  through  your  hands  continually^ 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  overcharge  here  and  there,  to 
clip  a  little  here  and  there,  to  use  what  is  in  your 
hands  with  the  intention  of  repaying  it,  you  ought  to 
be  very  careful  to  be  honest  to  a  mill." 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  the  way  in  which 
that  notorious  wag  of  a  by-gone  generation,  Sam 
Foote,  caught  a  dishonest  innkeeper.  He  had  observed 
the  short  measure  of  the  beer  served  to  him  at  dinner, 
and  calling  the  landlord  he  inquired  of  him,  ^^Pray, 
sir,  how  many  butts  of  beer  do  you  draw  in  a  month  V* 
"  Ten,  sir,"  replied  the  publican.  "  And  would  you 
like  to  draw  eleven,  if  you  could  i "  "  Certainly,  sir." 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you  how,"  said  Foote ;  ">?B  your 

The  late  A,  T.  Stewart  is  referred  to,  a  few  pages 
back  in  this  volume,  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
application  of  principles  of  honesty  in  business.  The 
following  story  is  related  of  him : 

One  day  an  old  lady  came  into  Mr.  Stewart's  store, 
and  asked  a  derk  to  show  her  some  calicoes.  She 
appeared  satisfied  with  the  style  and  price,  but 
inquired,  — 

<*Will  this  wash?" 

"O,  yes,  madam,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"  Then  I  *11  take  a  little  piece  and  try  it ;  and  if  the 
colors  are  fast,  I  *11  get  some  of  it." 
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^'  What 's  the  use  of  taking  all  that  ironble  I  I 
have  tried  it,  and  I  know  it  holds  its  color." 

The  old  lady  was  deceired  by  his  confident  though 
false  statement,  and  ordered  a  dress  pattern  from  the 
goods.  Bat  Mr.  Stewart  himself  happened,  unknow- 
ingly to  either  of  the  parties,  to  be  an  interested  hearer 
of  the  conversation.  He  waited,  howerer,  till  the 
lady  was  gone,  before  he  gave  the  clerk  his  needed 
lesson.  Stepping  up  to  the  counter  the  great  mer- 
chant said : 

"  Mr. J  why  did  you  tell  that  old  lady  such  an 

untruth  about  that  calico  ? " 

*^  O,  that 's  all  in  the  way  of  business,"  returned  the 
salesman. 

^'  But  that  does  n't  seem  a  good  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. That  lady  will  try  the  calico ;  it  will  fade;  she 
will  come  and  accuse  us  of  misrepresentation,  and 
demand  her  money  back,  and  she  will  be  right." 

^'  Oh,  then  I  '11  say,  ^  You  are  quite  mistaken,  ma'am. 
You  never  got  the  goods  here.  You  must  have  got  it 
at  the  store  above.," 

''  Well,  then,  if  that 's  the  case,"  said  the  master  of 
the  business,  ^^  don't  let  it  occur  again.  I  don't  want 
goods  represented  for  what  they  are  not.  If  the 
colors  are  not  fast,  it  is  easy  to  explain  to  them  that 
certain  colors  are  not  fast  and  can  not  be  made  so  for 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold ;  and  they  will  hwf 
as  soon  knormng  the  truth  as  amy  other  wa/yP 
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^  Look  here,  Mr.  Stewart,"  said  hifl  employee,  "  if 
those  are  going  to  be  your  principles  in  trade,  I  'm 
going  to  look  for  another  sitaation*  Yon  won't  last 
very  long  I " 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  so  far  as  the  leaving 
was  concerned,  and  probably  never  came  to  anything 
in  business,  except  to  a  disastrous  end ;  while  Mr.  Stew- 
art lived  long  enough  to  disappoint  very  thoroughly 
the  prophecies  of  his  dishonest  derk. 

Occasionally  a  man  in  business  is  found  who  goes 
even  further  than  the  late  Mr.  Stewart  in  applying 
principles  of  honesty.  Another  New  York  gentleman 
sent  for  an  auctioneer  to  appraise  and  purchase  a  lot 
of  books  which  he  wished  to  sell.  The  man  thought 
they  might  bring  one  hundred  dollars  besides  expenses 
of  sale,  and  drew  his  check  for  that  amount,  with 
which  the  seller  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Upon  sale, 
however,  the  books  proved  more  valuable  than  was 
estimated,  and  the  auctioneer,  notwithstanding  he  had 
made  full  purchase  of  them,  wrote  to  the  other,  saying 
that  he  desired  no  more  than  his  commission,  and  en- 
closed a  balance  of  fifteen  dollars  which  he  considered 
due. 

There  is  no  safety,  indeed,  except  in  perfect  honesty. 
Money  made  by  any  other  course  of  proceeding  is  sure 
to  incur  the  Scriptural  anathema:  ^'Your  gold  and 
silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness against  you."  Upon  which  the  old  English 
divine,  Fuller,  makes  the  following  caustic  comment : 
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<<The  Bame  word  in  Greek  meanB  both  ruBt  and  poison, 
and  some  strong  poisons  be  made  of  the  rust  of  metals, 
but  none  more  venomoos  than  the  rust  of  money  in 
the  rich  man's  pnrse  nnjastly  detained  from  the 
laborer,  which  will  poison  and  infect  his  whole  estate." 

III.  iHTEORmr.  It  is  pretty  difficnlt  to  distinguish 
between  this  virtue  and  that  of  honesty.  By  its  deri- 
ration  integrity  signifies  wholeness  or  entirety  of  well- 
rounded  character,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
more  comprehensive  term.  It  is  about  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  a  business  man,  that  he 
Is  of  spotless  integrity.  Mr.  Bamum,  in  his  lecture  on 
^^  The  Art  of  Money-getting,"  is  very  emphatic  in  his 
injunctions  concerning  this.  He  says:  "Preserve 
your  integrity.  It  is  more  precious  than  diamonds 
or  rubies.  The  old  miser  said  to  his  sons, '  Qet  money : 
get  it  honestly  if  you  can,  but  —  get  money.'  This 
advice  was  not  only  atrociously  wicked,  but  it  was  the 
very  essence  of  stupidity.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
^H  you  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  money  honestly,  you 
can  easily  get  it  dishonestly.'  Poor  fool!  Not  to 
know  that  the  most  difficult  thing  in  life  is  to  make 
money  dishonestly ;  not  to  know  that  our  prisons  are 
full  of  men  who  attempted  to  follow  this  advice ;  not 
to  understiind  that  no  man  can  be  dishonest  without 
soon  being  found  out,  and  that  when  his  lack  of  prin- 
ciple is  discovered  nearly  every  avenue  to  success  is 
closed  against  him  forever.    The  public  very  properly 
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fihnn  all  whose  integrity  is  doubted.  No  matter  how 
polite  and  pleasant  and  accommodating  a  man  may  be, 
none  of  us  dare  deal  with  him  if  we  suspect  ^  false 
weights  and  measures.^  Strict  honesty  not  only  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  success  in  life  financially,  but  in 
every  other  respect." 

It  is  recorded  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Gray,  of  Boston,  that  ^'  the  agents  or  shipmasters 
whom  he  employed  were  always  cautioned,  in  the 
plainest  language,  against  infringing  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  revenue  laws  of  any  nation ;  and  if  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  his  orders  in  this  particular 
had  not  been  strictly  obeyed,  even  if  the  departure 
from  the  strict  line  of  rectitude  had  been  dictated 
solely  by  the  desire  of  the  captain  or  supercargo  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  employer,  the  offender  was 
promptly  dismissed,  with  disgrace,  from  his  service. 
And  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  system  of  integrity 
which  entered  into  all  his  actions,  and  which  should 
always  constitute  the  basis  of  the  character  of  a  mer- 
cantile man."  * 

lY.  Akti-Monopolt.  It  may  be  justly  held  that 
the  exercise  of  a  perfect  integrity  will  forbid  one 
from  trespassing  in  any  way  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
and  from  going  too  far  in  the  competitions  of  busi- 
ness.    "  Live  and  let  live  "  will  be  the  approved  and 

*  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magaiine. 
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practioed  motto.  The  Bev.  Dr.  John  Todd  has  eome 
jadiciona  remarks  on  the  subject : 

^^  Frequently  there  is  great  injustice  perpetrated 
under  the  garb  of  just  and  equitable  competition.  A 
large  trader  with  abundant  capital  will  deliberatelj 
adopt  the  nature  and  occupation  of  the  tiger  among 
the  flocks.  Though  already  abundandj  rich,  and 
needing  nothing  more,  he  will  devote  himself  to  the 
oppressive  persecution  of  competitors  with  smaller 
means.  Instead  of  a  noble  and  generous  encourage- 
meat  of  them  by  nuuntaining  the  stand  of  the  b3 
of  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  common,  he 
will  undersell  them,  even  at  a  loss  to  himself.  He 
will  even  ascertain  the  main  staple  of  their  invest- 
ment, that  he  may  especially  destroy  them  by  a  ruin- 
ous reduction  of  the  market  price  for  this  one  class  of 
merchandise.  His  purpose  is  no  longer  an  honorable 
gain  for  himself,  but  a  murderous  ruin  for  others; 
and  embarrassment  and  failure  in  trade,  and  hopeless 
debts,  and  secret  family  distress,  and  it  may  be  heart- 
broken poverty  and  even  despairing  suicide,  may  be 
the  results  of  this  unrighteous  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  the  rich  of  this  world. 

^  Such  a  man,  while  far  from  an  advantage  to  the 
trade,  is  no  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  he 
trades.  like  some  of  the  haughty  and  cruel  land- 
owners whom  the  soil  of  Europe  occasionally  produceSi 
who  delight  to  sell  out  whole  villages  of  the  poor  to 
increase  the  area  of  their  worthless  parks,  and  to 
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depopnlate  a  neighborhood  by  the  grinding  of  the  faces 
of  the  laboring  and  needy,  till  they  compel  hundreds  to 
depart,  that  they  may  dwell  alone,  and  that  their 
game  may  roam  where  these  poor  ones  were  born  and 
where  their  fathers  lie,  and  where  they  too  would 
willingly  have  toiled  and  died ;  and  then  afiect  to  con- 
sider the  splendor  of  their  enlarged  palaces  and  the 
green  silence  of  their  outspread  lawns  the  index  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  land  which  they  have  cursed,  so 
does  such  an  overgrown  trader  become  the  voluntary 
destroyer  of  hundreds,  furnishing  in  return  no  increase 
to  the  common  wealth,  often  even  swearing  out  from 
just  taxation  for  the  public  the  whole  amount  of  his 
ill-gathered  property,  and  willingly  sacrificing  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  any  and  all  others  to  his 
own  selfish  plans  of  covetous  accumulation.  This, 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  is  a  frequent  shape  of 
the  oompetition  in  which  the  man  of  business  must 
contend." 

It  is  said  that  the  renowned  merchant,  Stewart, 
whom  we  have  recently  cited  as  a  model  of  honesty, 
was  not  above  some  very  oppressive  methods  of  crush- 
ing out  competitors.  But  his  example  in  this  partio- 
nlar  is  by  no  means  to  be  followed. 

V.  The  whole  that  has  been  said  so  far  in  this  chap- 
ter may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  and  yet  more  com- 
prehensive word,  HoNOK.  This  it  is  which  includes, 
comprises,  and  defines    alL     Mr.  Freedley,  in  his 
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Treatise  on  Business,  has  made  an  excellent  exposition 
of  it  by  the  following  remarks : 

"  In  a  populous  community,  where  business  is  com- 
plex and  interest  powerful,  a  kind  of  court  of  equity 
for  business  honesty  and  probity  is  necessary;  and 
this  might  be  properly  termed  the  court  of  honor. 
Its  decrees  are  not  written  in  a  code,  nor  are  its  pro- 
ceedings regulated  by  rules  and  formulae.  Its  seat  is 
in  the  bosom  of  Nature's  noblemen,  and  its  power  is 
manifested  in  the  infinite  variety  of  unwitnessed  trans- 
actions and  the  extended  confidence  of  commercial 
intercourse.  Without  honor,  commerce  must  stop  at 
every  step  to  prepare  her  writings ;  and  suspicion,  like 
a  heavy  armor,  would  impede  the  march  of  enter- 
prise.       •        • 

"  Honor  is  violated,*'  continues  Mr.  Freedley, "  when 
a  man  uses  information  confidentially  entrusted  to 
him  to  anticipate  the  informer.  A  man  violates  the 
laws  of  honor  when  he  takes  the  advantage  of  another's 
unskillfulness  or  inexperience,  or  of  technicalities  of 
the  law,  to  impose  on  him.  A  man  acts  dishonorably 
when  he  does  not  make  sacrifices  to  pay  his  debts 
promptly ;  when  he  attempts  to  raise  the  market  price 
on  another  buyer;  when  he  sells  below  the  market 
price  to  get  away  his  neighbor's  customers ;  when  he 
is  unmindful  of  favors ;  when  he  does  not  allow  his 
clerks  and  dependants  to  share  in  his  prosperity  ;  and 
in  all  cases  when  he  does  acts  which,  if  thoroughly 
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nnderstood,  would  tend  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  customers  or  of  any  good  man." 

To  similar  effect  is  the  splendid  eulogy  of  the  elo- 
quent Dr.  Chalmers : 

"  It  ought  to  tempt  one  to  be  proud  of  his  species, 
when  he  looks  upon  the  faith  reposed  in  a  merchant 
by  a  distant  correspondent  who,  without  one  other 
hold  of  him  than  his  honor,  confides  to  him  the  wealth 
of  a  whole  flotilla,  and  sleeps  in  the  confidence  that  it 
is  safe.  It  is  indeed  an  animating  thought,  amid  the 
gloom  of  a  world's  depravity,  when  we  behold  the 
credit  which  one  man  puts  in  another,  though  separ- 
ated by  seas  and  continents ;  when  he  fixes  the  anchor 
of  a  sure  and  steady  dependence  on  the  reputed  faith 
of  one  whom  he  never  saw ;  when  with  all  his  fears 
for  the  treachery  of  the  various  elements  through 
which  his  property  must  pass,  he  knows  that,  should 
it  arrive  at  the  door  of  his  agent,  his  fears  and  suspi- 
cions may  be  at  an  end.  We  know  nothing  finer  than 
such  an  act  of  homage  from  one  being  to  another, 
when  perhaps  the  diameter  of  a  globe  is  between 
them ;  nor  do  we  think  that  either  the  renown  of  her 
victories  or  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels  so  signalizes 
the  country  in  which  we  live  as  does  the  honorable 
conduct  of  her  merchants  or  the  awarded  confidence 
of  those  men  of  all  tribes  and  colors  and  languages, 
who  look  to  one  agency  for  the  faithfulness  of  all  man- 
agement, and  to  one  keeping  for  the  most  inviolable 
of  all  custody.'' 
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VL  Tbhfebahoe.  This  chapter  has  stretched  to 
unexpected  length ;  bnt  it  ought  not  to  be  dosed  with- 
out a  word  of  warning  against  indulgence  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  which  has  dragged  many  a  good  workman, 
many  a  prosperous  business  man,  many  a  retired  man 
of  fortune,  down  to  poverty,  shame,  and  degradation. 
Says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  vigorous  way,  "No  man 
oppresses  thee,  O  free  and  independent  franchiser; 
but  does  not  this  stupid  pewter-pot  oppress  thee  9  No 
son  of  Adam  can  bid  thee  come  or  go ;  but  this  absurd 
pot  of  heavy-wet  can  and  does.  Thou  art  the  thrall, 
not  of  Oedric  the  Saxon,  but  of  thy  own  brutal  appe- 
tites and  this  accursed  dish  of  liquor.  And  thou  pratest 
of  ^  liberty  \  thou  entire  blockhead  I "  Mr.  Bamum 
is  in  nothing  else  more  earnest  or  explicit  than  in 
this: 

"  To  make  money  requires  a  clear  brain.  A  man 
lias  got  to  see  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  he  must 
lay  all  his  plans  with  reflection  and  forethought,  and 
closely  examine  all  the  details  and  the  ins  and  outs  of 
business.  As  no  man  can  succeed  in  business  unless 
he  has  a  brain  to  enable  him  to  lay  his  plans  and 
reason  to  guide  him  in  their  execution,  so,  no  matter 
how  bountifully  a  man  may  be  blessed  with  intelli- 
gence, if  the  brain  is  muddled  and  his  judgment 
warped  by  intoxicating  drinks,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  on  business  successfully." 

Truly,  ^<  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  oome 
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to  poverty,  and  drowsiQeae  shall  clothe  a  man  with 


"  Heal  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselTee, 
And,  without  that,  the  conqueror  is  naught 
Bat  the  first  slav&" 


CHAPTER    VII. 

BUSINESS  MANNERS. 

Hannera  makfth  man. 

WiLLUH  OF  Wtkbhah. 

Oivc  a  boy  address  and  accomplisbmeDts,  and  you  ^ve  faim 
the  mastery  of  palaces  and  fortunes  wberever  be  goes.  He  has 
not  the  trouble  of  eaming  or  owning  them:  thej  solicit  him  to 
eotar  and  possess. 


AmoDft  the  qnalides  of  mind  and  heart  which  condnce  to 
worldly  success,  there  is  no  one  the  importance  of  which  Is  more 
real,  yet  which  is  so  generallT  underratad  at  this  day  by  the 
—  that  feellnf     •  ■  ■    ■ 


Pbo7.  Hl.TBBWa. 

O  elaborate  chapter  od  this  Babject  need 
be  written :  every  one  nnderstanda  Bome- 
tbing  of  the  valne  of  good  manners  to  tlie 
bnsiness  man,  howerer  poorly  he  maj  ex- 
emplify his  knowledge  by  hia  own  practice.    Here  is 
a  habit,  an  indispensable  requisite  of  the  man  who 
most  appeal  to  the  pnblic  for  hie  living,  if  not  for  his 
competence  or  fortnne,  which  Bhoald  be  assidnonsly 
cultivated.     It  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  dainty 
grace,  mnch  less  the  highly  trained,  high-bred  style  of 
a  Chesterfield ;  bnt  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  to  observe 
the  snggestion  of  this  celebrated  authority  on  etiquette, 
[164] 
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in  his  letters  to  his  son.  Said  the  noble  Lord  :  "  You 
had  better  return  a  dropped  fan  genteelly  than  give  a 
thousand  pounds  awkwardly ;  and  you  had  better 
refuse  a  favor  gracefully  than  grant  it  clumsily.  .  . 
All  your  Greek  can  never  advance  you  from  secretary 
to  envoy,  or  from  envoy  to  ambassador ;  but  your 
address,  your  air,  your  manner,  if  good,  may."  Haw- 
thorne, the  American  novelist,  was  a  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent character,  —  not  at  all  a  man  of  society,  —  and 
a  being  so  shy  of  his  fellows  that  he  once  recorded  in 
his  journal  his  gladness  that  he  had  actually  accom- 
plished a  journey  to  the  post-office,  and  back  to  his 
room,  without  meeting  a  single  person  I  Yet  he  also 
wrote :  ^^  God  may  forgive  sins ;  but  awkwardness  has 
no  forgiveness  in  heaven  or  earth." 

"  The  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  the  little  bee  a  sting." 
So  runs  an  old  proverb.  Its  meaning  is  that  persons 
apparently  very  insignificant  may  do  much  barm,  or 
give  one  considerable  trouble,  as  enemies.  To  similar 
effect  is  the  more  modem  popular  saying :  '^  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  the  good-will  of  a  dog  than  his  ill-will." 
And  speaking  of  bees,  let  the  remark  of  the  naturalist 
be  recorded  and  remembered,  that  this  lively  insect 
will  not  sting  a  portion  of  the  skin  that  is  smeared 
with  honey.  The  lesson  of  this,  too,  in  human  life, 
and  especially  in  business  affairs,  is  evident. 

"  Politeness  in  shop-keepers,"  wrote  Madam  Celnart, 
a  lady  of  a  nation  which  has  the  politest  shop-keepers 
in  the  world,   '^  is  the  road  to  fortune."    Another 
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comical  illustration  of  this  is  that  of  the  common  sol- 
dier on  the  battle-iield,  who  bowed  so  respectfully  to 
his  superior  officer  that  a  cannon-ball,  which  would 
have  taken  off  his  head,  simply  brushed  his  hair. 
Another  and  more  apt  one  is  that  of  the  childless  old 
lady  of  fortune,  who  bestowed  at  her  death  a  large 
legacy  upon  the  children  of  a  grocer,  who  had  shown 
her  great  civility  in  her  transactions  with  him.  Pro- 
fessor Mathews  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  an  invete- 
rate miser,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  meanness  and 
closeness,  gave  hundreds  of  pounds  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  an  officer  by  whose  manners  he  had 
been  captivated.  He  adds  some  other  interesting 
examples  in  the  following : 

^^  Hundreds  of  men  have  owed  their  station  in  life 
wholly  to  their  winning  address.  *  Thank  you,  my 
dear,'  said  Lundy  Foot  to  the  little  beggar-girl  who 
bought  a  pennyworth  of  snuff.  .  *  Thank  you,  my 
dear ;  please  call  again,'  made  Lundy  Foot  a  million- 
aire. Some  years  ago,  a  dry-goods  salesman  in  a  Lon- 
don shop  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  courtesy 
and  exhaustless  patience,  that  it  was  said  to  be  impos- 
sible to  provoke  from  him  any  expression  of  irrita- 
bility, or  the  smallest  symptom  of  vexation.  A  lady 
of  rank,  hearing  of  his  wondrous  equanimity,  deter- 
mined to  put  it  to  the  test,  by  all  the  annoyances  with 
which  a  veteran  shop  visitor  knows  how  to  tease  a 
shopman.  She  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  thereupon 
set  him  up  in  business.     He  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
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haberdashery  trade,  and  the  mainspring  of  his  later, 
as  of  his  early,  career  was  politeness.  It  is  related  of 
the  late  Mr.  Butler,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
that  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  re-open  his  store  one 
night  solely  to  supply  a  little  girl  with  a  spool  of 
thread  which  she  wanted.  The  incident  took  wind,  . 
brought  him  a  large  run  of  custom,  and  he  died  a 
millionaire,  after  subscribing  $40,000  toward  founding 
a  hospital  for  the  insane,  —  a  sum  which  he  was  per- 
suaded to  give  by  Miss  Dix,  whom  he  was  too  polite 
to  shake  ofi,  though  almost  as  penurious  as  she  was 
persevering." 

All  writers  upon  business  topics  are  explicit  in  their 
commendation  of  this  high  qnality  of  a  good  manner. 
Even  the  newspapers  join  in  the  attempt  to  edncate 
the  youth  and  business  men  of  the  country  in  true 
courtesy.  A  paragraph  in  one  of  them  falls  under 
our  eye  as  we  are  preparing  this  book,  as  follows : 

''  Few  things  go  further  in  aiding  the  establishment 
of  a  successful  business  than  considerate  and  gen- 
tlemanly treatment  of  customers.  It  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  an  investment,  yet  yields  the  largest  returns. 
This  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  been 
long  in  trade,  if  the  subject  is  brought  to  their  con- 
sideration ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  very  things  that  not  only 
clerks  but  even  proprietors  are  apt  to  forget.  It  rarely 
occurs  to  them  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way  as  does 
the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter.     As  a  prao- 
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tical  test  let  any  dealer  put  himself  in  the  cnstomer's 
place  and  call  at  a  dozen  stores  and  offices,  and  take 
careful  mental  notes  of  the  effect  the  different  styles 
of  treatment  he  receives  make  upon  him.  In  one 
place  he  finds  himseK  perhaps  neglected  or  kept  wait- 
ing without  any  apparent  reason,  until  he  is  resolved 
to  go  away.  At  another  he  buys  things  he  does  not 
really  want  merely  because  he  was  treated  with  ex- 
treme courtesy  and  attention.  It  will  be  found,  in 
short,  nothing  more  than  a  realization  of  the  old 
adage,  ^  Politeness  is  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable 
of  the  virtues.'  ** 

Long  ago  that  sterling  journal,  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  said : 

«  Universal  poUteneaa  has  become  a  primary  law  in 
all  eminent  mercantile  houses.  It  characterizes  the 
intercourse  of  the  fiarings,  Bothschilds,  Laboucheres, 
and  all  the  most  highly  respected  American  houses. 
Every  Boston  merchant  remembers  with  pleasure  the 
genial  urbanity  which  graced  the  energy,  success, 
grand  beneficence,  and  important  pubUc  services  of 
Abbott  Lawrence,  the  distinguished  merchant  and 
statesman.  The  feelings  and  courtesies  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman marked  his  eminent  character. 

"  Whoever  enters  the  counting-room  of  a  Baring,  a 
Labouchere,  or  a  Lawrence,  whether  his  proposals  are 
accepted  or  declined,  is  sure  to  meet  with  civility.  In 
the  offices  of  such  merchants  the  visitor  might  as  soon 
be  expected  to  be  greeted  with  the  whoop  of  a  wild 
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Pawnee,  brandishing  a  scalping-knif  e  at  his  head,  as  to 
hear  a  polite  request  repeUed  with  snobbish  incivility/ 
graced  perhaps  with  the  characteristic  '  What  the  devil 
do  you  suppose  I  care  ? '  Their  urbanity,  self-respect, 
and  dignity  are  not  occasional  appliances ;  hence  they 
can  not  descend  to  vulgar  arrogance.  Happily  the 
latter  is  reserved  to  that  class  of  hybrid  magnates  who 
readily  mistake  their  native  rudeness  for  mercantile 
dignity. 

These,  the  great  merchants  and  bankers  named,  are 
good  examples  to  follow,  even  though  at  a  long  inter- 
vaL  As  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  says,  ^^  A  mer- 
chant ought  to  acquire  and  maintain  an  easiness  of 
manner,  a  suavity  of  address,  and  a  gentlemanly 
deportment,  without  which  the  finest  talents  and  the 
most  valuable  mental  acquirements  are  often  incapable 
of  realizing  the  brilliant  expectations  which  they  induce 
their  possessor  to  form.'' 

Let  us  see  what  it  costs  a  man  in  a  single  case  to  be 
"uncivil  or  impolite,  disobliging  or  discourteous." 
You  may  purchase  at  retail,  say,  $1,000  in  a  year,  on 
which  his  profit  would  easily  be  $200.  If  he  fails  to 
sell  to  you,  and  does  not  find  another  customer  to  take 
your  place  to  an  equal  amount,  he  loses  the  $200  out- 
right. This,  improved  at  compound  interest  at  seven 
per  cent  for  the  average  term  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
business,  would  come  to  the  neat  little  sum  of  $1,084. 
If  he  parted  with  but  a  single  customer  of  this  amount 
every  year,  he  would  lose  at  the  rate  of  sixty-three 
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cents  a  day,  which,  improved  at  seven  per  cent  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  tables  show  would  reach  to  the 
fine  sum  of  $12,915.  So  incivility  or  dishonesty  is 
rather  expensive,  in  the  long-run.  The  pleasant,  hon- 
est merchant,  by  holding  his  one  customer  a  year, 
would  gain  these  sums  respectively. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  wholesale  merchant  with  a 
correspondingly  large  volume  of  business.  If  he  lost 
the  trade  of  a  firm,  — say  $15,000  a  year,  with  a  profit 
of  $1,600, — he  would  lose,  at  seven  per  cent  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  total  sum  of  $8,146 ;  and  if  he 
did  the  like  every  year  during  his  twenty-five  years  in 
business,  he  would  lose  a  fortune,  that«  is  to  say 
$98,199.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  by  this  time 
probably  think  that  this  little  element  in  business  is 
worth  pretty  careful  consideration. 

The  above  calculations  are  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  uncivil  and  the  civil  merchant  are  selling 
at  the  same  profit.  But  everybody  knows  that  the 
latter  can  usually  get  more  for  his  goods  than  the 
former.  The  gain,  therefore,  of  the  latter  will  be 
greater  than  the  loss  of  the  former  —  in  the  long-run 
a  good  deal  larger.  Suppose  we  look  at  the  case 
where  one  is  compelled  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
custom  by  taking  off  five  per  cent  more  than  the  other 
can  sell  for,  by  reason  of  his  attractive  manners.  They 
each  sell  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  per  annum,  one 
gaining  a  profit  of  $16,000,  the  other  $20,000.  In  a 
twenty-five-year   business  the  former  wins  $47.92  a 
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day,  becoming  at  the  end  of  his  quarter-century,  if 
improved  at  seven  per  cent,  $982,416 ;  while  the  other 
realizes  $63.90  a  day,  or  a  total  of  $1,310,025.  Here 
is  a  difference  of  $327,609  —  a  pretty  large  one  on 
a  mere  difference  of  good  and  bad  manners,  and  yet  by 
no  means  as  large  a  sum  as  the  polite,  obliging 
merchant  would  make  in  proportion. 

No  business  man,  indeed,  can  afford  to  be  uncivil ; 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  many  that  are  such  in 
the  transaction  of  their  business,  can  any  one  wonder 
that  they  fail  when  they  must  add  the  expense  of  their 
bad  manners  to  the  other  expenses  of  living  ?  By  the 
term  ^'  uncivil, "  as  we  use  it,  is  meant  that  style  of  man- 
ners in  all  business  intercourse  which  repels  rather  than 
attracts,  which  leaves  a  rankling  barb  rather  than  a 
pleasant  and  interested  remembrance.  The  more 
nearly  it  takes  its  full  force  and  meaning,  or  goes 
beyond  that,  the  more  it  becomes  as  an  expensive 
amusement  and  the  nearer  it  brings  the  business  man 
or  employee,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  to  loss  of 
money  or  to  absolute  failure.  The  more  you  can, 
then,  by  civil  and  pleasant  treatment,  interest  the 
employer  or  customer  in  your  business,  the  more 
naturally  he  will  be  interested  in  the  employee  him- 
self ;  and  vioe  versa — mutual  benefit  in  money  will 
result. 

Let  us  recite  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  New 
York  many  years  ago.  A  country  manufacturer  went 
to  the  city  to  buy  material  to  be  used  in  his  business. 
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and  being  dressed  in  rather  a  rough  garb,  was  not  alto- 
gether prepossessing  in  his  personal  appearance.  Bat 
he  always  paid  cash  for  what  he  purchased,  and  so  felt 
reasonably  independent ;  and  being  somewhat  abrupt 
and  eccentric  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pay  mach  atten- 
tion to  style.  Going  to  one  of  the  largest  metal  houses 
in  the  city,  he  inquired  the  price  of  such  material  as 
he  wanted.  The  seller,  looking  at  his  would-be  cus- 
tomer, and  supposing  he  was  only  some  retail  dealer 
who  might  want  to  learn  the  wholesale  price  in  order 
to  rule  a  smaU  purchase,  gave  him  retail  rates.  But 
the  caller  said  he  wanted  to  know  the  price  of  a  quan- 
tity. The  merchant  asked  him  just  how  much  he 
wanted.  The  manufacturer  upon  this  felt  a  little 
piqued,  and  replied,  ^^That  is  my  business."  The 
other,  still  feeling  that  the  countryman  was  simply 
asking  for  curiosity  or  for  a  petty  transaction,  set  his 
price  as  before,  and  the  manufacturer  departed,  never 
again  to  darken  the  doors  of  that  store.  Both  houses 
are  yet,  or  were  recently,  in  existence,  though  the  older 
members  are  dead,  among  them  the  heroes  of  this  story. 
Now  let  us  inspect  this  example  carefully,  for  it 
was  a  large  one  in  its  results.  During  the  whole 
subsequent  time  of  his  remaining  in  business,  the  coun- 
try manufacturer  purchased  on  an  average  $40,000 
worth  of  materials  yearly,  every  dollar  of  which  the 
city  house  might  have  sold  him  under  courteous  treat- 
ment and  with  a  right  price,  and  would  have  had  the 
cash  for  it  as  regularly  as  he  bought    As  he  was  a 
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close  buyer,  five  per  cent  is  probably  the  safe  measure 
of  average  profit  to  the  house.  So  by  this  seemingly 
trifling  incident  that  establishment  lost  $2,000  a  year 
for  thirty  years ;  and  if  that  sum  had  been  saved  and 
successively  deposited,  with  interest  compounded  at 
seven  per  cent,  the  total  would  have  been  $196,401 — 
a  quite  expensive  three-minutes'  talk  to  one  party  in 
the  dialogue,  as  the  result  of  his  incivility,  want  of 
penetration,  and  hasty  judgment. 

No  man  in  business  can  tell  what  word  or  action 
may  win  or  lose  him  money.  No  one  is  likely  to 
make  by  chafing  (perhaps  not  by  ^^ chaffing")  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  him,  while  he  may  lose 
largely  by  it.  The  most  important  principle  in  money 
making  is  so  to  deal  with  every  one  that  he  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  satisfied  and  pleased.  If  you  have  succeeded 
with  one,  you  have  laid  a  train  of  infiuence,  advertise- 
ment, and  interest  wherever  he  goes;  for  it  is  as 
natural  for  persons  to  speak  well  of  any  one  or  of  any 
establishment  that  has  used  and  served  them  well,  as 
it  is  for  water  to  run  down  hill.  To  advertise  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end  would  cost  much 
money,  while  your  courteous  manners  and  speech  will 
cost  you  nothing,  and  in  satisfying  and  pleasing  you 
are  making  many  dollars  by  securing  an  influence  that 
may  bring  you  money  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. If  you  want  to  make  money,  don't  read  this  and 
then  forget  it.  When  one  has  made  a  fortune  he  can 
possibly  afiord  to  do  such  things,  although  even  then 
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he  may  snffer  losses  bj  his  ungracioos  manner  and 
consequent  unpopularity. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  once  occurred  in  the  lower 
part  of  New  York  citj.  A  large  fire  had  extended  to 
a  warehouse  owned  by  a  dose-fisted,  grinding  trader, 
about  as  crabbed  and  ugly  as  he  could  be»  The  flames 
were  just  catching  in  an  upper  story  by  red-hot  iron 
window-shutters,  and  could  hare  easily  been  extin- 
goished  by  the  firemen,  as  was  believed.  Calls  were 
made  for  a  hose-pipe  to  play  on  the  small  beginnings 
of  the  fire  at  his  building,  when  the  cry  went  up, 
"  This  is  old  S.'s  store :  let  her  bum ! ''  Whether  this 
was  the  cause  of  subsequent  slowness  and  neglect,  or 
not,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
entire  property  was  consumed,  and  that  without  insur- 
ance, at  a  loss  to  the  crusty  old  gentleman's  estate  of 
$30,000. 

Thus  we  could  go  on  and  give  instance  after  instance 
where  heavy  sums,  even  fortunes,  have  been  lost  or 
made  by  some  apparently  inmiaterial  act  or  word, 
which  at  the  moment  passed  unnoticed  by  the  party 
originating  it.  They  are,  it  is  true,  the  straws  of  the 
money-making  life ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  and  still  more  in  their  results,  while 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  other  matters  that  con- 
duce more  or  less  to  the  same  end. 

Mr.  Freedley  insists,  in  his  Treatise  on  Business,  that 
^  politeness  of  manner  and  patience,  or  a  serenity  of 
temper  which  nothing  can  disturb,  are  essential  quali- 
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fications  of  a  good  clerk,"  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
merchant  who  is  his  employer,  or  of  the  heads  of  any 
sort  of  business  house.  Says  the  successful  Kew  York 
merchant,  Mr.  James  D.  Mills,  in  his  book  on  the  Art 
of  Money-making: 

^^A  quality  so  desirable  as  good  manners  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  must  be  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  as  an  attribute  of  the  man  of  business. 
^Civility,'  said  Lady  Montague,  ^ costs  nothing  and 
buys  everything.'  Here  we  have  the  financial  value 
of  politeness  to  a  nicety,  not  less  true  because  epigram- 
matically  expressed.  You  wiU  find  it  correct,  too,  in 
every  phase  of  your  business  relations,  even  if  you  be 
so  unwise  as  not  to  appreciate  it  for  its  own  beauty 
and  its  necessity  to  you  simply  as  a  member  of  the 
body  social. 

"Be  polite  to  your  customers.  If  you  don't,  they 
will  go  away  from  you  to  some  more  sensible  trader 
who  is  polite.  Nothing  so  pleases  customers  as  to 
be  shown  a  little  attention  when  selecting  their  goods 
or  paying  for  them.  Besides,  they  have  a  right  to  it ; 
for  when  you  undertake  to  sell  merchandise  or  services 
to  the  public,  you  are  for  the  time  being  a  paid  serv- 
ant  of  every  person  who  is  so  kind  as  to  patronize 
your  establishment.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  pay,  even  knowingly,  a  little  better  price 
to  the  polite  and  attentive  trader  than  we  would  to 
the  churlish  one ;  and  we  are  not  alone  in  the  feeling 
either.    Do  not  confine  your  politeness  merely  to  cus- 
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tomers  who  bny  goods  and  pay  money,  but  extend  it 
also  to  agents  who  come  to  solicit  orders  or  to  receive 
money  payments,  and  to  the  other  miscellaneons  call- 
ers at  your  place  of  business.  A  rude  reception  may 
inflict  a  heavy  heart  on  such  persons,  if  of  a  sensitive 
disposition,  and  in  that  case  it  is  simply  brutality.  Be 
polite  also  to  the  merchants  with  whom  you  in  your 
turn  have  dealings.  Do  not  strut  forth  with  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  fomenting  in  your  brain,  as 
if  you  intended  to  give  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  text 
that  ^one  man  is  as  good  as  another.'  Be  cheerful, 
civil,  and  deferential,  and  your  negotiation  will  be 
pleasant.  Besides,  —  and  as  a  man  of  business  you 
must  appreciate  the  point,  —  U  wiJUpay  heet. 

^'  Be  polite  to  your  employees.  It  is  their  right,  and 
yet  it  will  be  received  as  a  favor.  If  they  serve  you 
well,  don't  be  chary  of  a  polite  and  cheering  acknowl- 
edgment. If  they  do  not,  your  censure,  when  it  comes, 
will  fall  with  a  double  weight ;  and  this  again  may  be 
quadrupled  by  administering  it  with  a  kind  of  hydro- 
pathic gentleness.  However,  if  you  be  really  polite, 
you  will  have  little  to  censure,  you  will  be  faithfully 
served.  There  are  few  men  who  will  not  do  their 
duty  fairly  by  a  kind  and  courteous  employer.  Even 
laboring  men  may  be  very  sensitive  on  this  point; 
and  all  men  like  what  is  called  ^  fair  play,'  a  commod- 
ity in  which  arrogance  has  no  place. 

^^Be  polite  to  strangers.  The  stranger  of  to-day 
may  have  business  relations  with  you   to-morrow. 
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Nay,  he  may  be  already  in  your  books  or  you  in  his, 
and  not  know  each  other.  Many  business  men  have 
customers  whom  they  have  never  seen.  '  Win  hearts,' 
said  Burleigh  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ^  and  you  have  all 
men's  hearts  and  purses.' " 

It  need  not  be  thought  that  the  practice  of  the  kind- 
est and  minutest  courtesies  of  life  is  in  any  way  inconsis- 
tent with  the  most  thorough-going  courage  and  energy 
of  character.  As  Bayard  Taylor  beautifully  puts  it  in 
his  "  Song  of  the  Camp," — 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

That  great  soldier  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  perhaps  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  military  leader  that  ever  lived,  was  yet  so  con- 
siderate and  gracious  in  his  intercourse  with  men  that 
it  was  said  that  to  be  denied  a  favor  by  him  was  more 
pleasing  than  to  be  granted  one  by  some  other  man. 
Wellington,  the  "  Iron  Duke,"  the  hero  of  Waterloo, 
a  great  fighter  for  his  country,  nevertheless  confessed 
to  a  friend  that  he  never  had  a  quarrel  with  any  man 
in  his  life.  Captain  Parry  said  of  his  friend,  the  brave 
Arctic  explorer,  Sir  John  Franklin,  that  ^^he  was  a 
man  who  never  turned  his  back  upon  a  danger,  yet  of 
that  tenderness  that  he  would  not  rudely  brush  away 
a  fly."  Even  the  first  Napoleon,  who  never  succeeded 
in  becoming  an  accomplished  gentleman,  because  he 
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never  had  gentlemanly  instincts,  took  lessons  in  de- 
portment from  Talma  the  actor. 

"The  churl  in  spirit,  howsoe'er  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms,  for  Fashion's  sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  through  the  gilded  pale." 

<^  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  polite  when  he 
promptly  returned  the  salnte  of  a  colored  man; 
Arnold  was  polite  when  the  poor  woman  felt  that  he 
treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  lady ;  Chalmers  was  polite 
when  every  old  woman  in  Momingside  was  elated  and 
delighted  with  his  courteous  salute,  and  so  was  Itobert 
Bums  when  he  recognized  an  honest  farmer  in  the 
street  of  Edinburgh,  declaring  to  one  who  rebuked 
him  that  it  was  ^  not  the  great-coat,  the  scone  bonnet, 
and  the  Saunders  boot-hose'  that  he  spoke  to,  ^but 
the  man  that  was  in  them.' " 

Excellent  judgment  is  sometimes  required  to  avoid 
condemnation  of  one  whose  manners,  by  nature  or 
from  unfortunate  early  association,  may  be  hopelessly 
bad,  yet  who  has  in  him  the  material  of  high  useful- 
ness in  some  walk  of  business  where  politeness  is  not 
so  essential.  The  story  is  told  of  a  well-grown  boy 
whose  speech  was  so  inveterately  blunt  that  he  proved 
worse  than  useless  as  a  salesman.  His  employer 
finally  sent  him  the  usual  notice  of  dismissal.  But 
the  poor  fellow,  unwilling  to  be  turned  into  the  street 
without  employment,  sought  an  interview  and  remon- 
strated, saying, — 
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"Bnt  I  'm  good  for  somethiDg." 

'*  Yon  are  good  for  nothing  as  a  ealesmau." 

"  Z  am  enre  1  can  be  naef  ul,"  inBisted  the  jouth. 

"Howi    TeUmehow." 

"  I  don't  know,  air ;  I  don't  know." 

**  IT^or  do  I,"  retamed  the  ingenaous  principaL  And 
he  Unghed  as  he  obeerved  the  earneetnese  of  the  lad. 

"  Only  don't  put  mo  away,  sir ;  don't  pnt  me  away. 
Try  me  at  something  besides  selling.  I  can  not  sell ; 
I  know  I  can  not  sell." 

"  I  know  that,  too.     That  is  what  ia  wrong." 

"  Bat  I  can  make  myself  nsefnl  somehow ;  I  know 
I  can." 

The  resnlt  was  that  the  youth  was  retained  and  tried 
in  the  cotinting-honBe,  where  he  developed  a  singnlar 
aptitude  for  figaree  and  accounts,  and  finally  became 
not  only  cashier  of  the  house,  bnt  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  accountants  in  the  land. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


BU8INEB8  EDUCATION. 

In  all  conditions  &nd  circumstaQceB,  well-being  is  In  the  power 
of  those  who  have  power  over  UiemselveB. 

J.  J.  OUBHBT. 

We  can  not  hope  to  be  mowers, 
And  gather  the  ripe,  golden  ears, 

Until  we  flret  have  been  sowers, 
And  watered  the  farrows  wiUi  tears. 

ANOirraons. 

There  can  be  no  human  emploTment  that  is  not  facilitated  hj 
the  aid  of  a  cultivated,  disciplmed  intellect;  and  our  young  coun- 
trymen, who  so  frequently  make  some  tempomry  and  lucrative 
occupaUon  the  stepping-stone  to  advancement,  should  always  bear 
this  m  mind. 

AlCEKIOAK  Okntlevaii'b  Quidh. 


BBIEF  chapter  on  BoBiDess  Edacatioa 

may  fitly  follow  the  preceding  disooeeioDS 

of  BusmeeB  Qaalities,  BtuinesB  Morality, 

and  Biuinees  Manners.    A  great  many 

succeesfnl  men  have  attained  their  snccess  withont 

any  formal  preparation  in  any  of  these  particclars; 

but  hare  had  to  learn  eTerything  in  the  hard,  Btem 

school  of  life.     Tet  even  the  hest  of  these,  we  think, 

have  often  had  reason  to  regret  that  at  home  or  in  the 

Bchools,  or  by  self-training,  they  had  not  aecured  a 

[180] 
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richer  and  wider  cultare,  which  would  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  happiness  and  nsefnlness  of  their 
lives,  and  prepared  them  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  period 
of  retirement  and  relaxation  from  the  long  strain,  after 
the  fortune  was  made.  A  good  measure  of  education 
is  certainly  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  business  life. 

This  subject  may  be  conveniently  considered  under 
four  heads — Education  at  Home,  in  the  Schools,  in 
the  Business  Colleges,  and  in  Private. 

I.  HoMB  Eduoation.  '^Just  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  is  inclined."  Parents  do  not  often  enough 
reflect  upon  the  great  responsibility  that  is  thrown 
upon  them  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  a  child.  We 
have  already  presented  this  subject  briefly  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  but  do  not  hesitate  again  to  bring  it  forward 
here.  In  the  first  instance,  parents  are  bound  by  the 
law,  as  they  should  be  by  affection,  to  provide  food 
and  clothing  for  their  children,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  their  acts  of  mischief  and  depredation.  Night 
and  morning,  day  in  and  day  out,  they  watch  over  the 
little  ones,  and  provide  for  their  wants.  The  mid- 
night hour  frequently  surprises  the  mother  still 
engaged  upon  some  pleasant  or  necessary  task  for 
them,  something  which  the  engrossing  business  of  the 
day  has  crowded  over  from  the  day's  duties.  Thus 
the  weeks  and  the  years  roll  away ;  and  as  the  young 
people  grow  the  cares  continue,  and  indeed  never 
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wholly  cease,  even  upon  their  marriage  and  settlement 
in  life. 

In  its  first  years  the  child  is  watched  late  and  early 
to  keep  it  oat  of  harm's  way ;  and  very  early  some- 
thing like  formal  education,  at  least  in  religious  mat- 
ters, commonly  begins.  The  old-fashioned  childish 
devotions  are  lisped  over  night  and  morning ;  in  more 
mature  speech  bits  of  the  catechism  are  orally  repeated ; 
and  at  last  the  herculean  task  of  learning  the  alphabet 
is  crowded  upon  the  child's  memory.  So  the  element- 
ary task  is  accomplished ;  the  child  is  voted  promising, 
smart,  perhaps  ^' quite  unconmion."  Bright  visions 
of  the  future  are  lighted  up  by  the  affection  of  the 
parents,  as  they  follow  in  imagination  the  gallant  and 
scholarly  youth  of  twenty-one,  captivating  throngs  of 
admiring  girls  or  taking  first  honors  in  some  high 
institution  of  learning  and  just  about  to  enter  upon 
some  path  of  life  that  will  lead  him  to  honor  and 
riches,  possibly  to  illustrious  glory;  or  they  see  in 
their  mind's  eye  a  daughter,  whose  fair  form  shall 
be  gracing  the  halls  of  a  princely  mansion  or  drawing 
to  the  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  land. 

These  visions  vary  whenever  new  features  of  mind 
and  character,  or  of  personal  graces,  exhibit  themselves 
in  their  offspring.  Ambition  takes  hold  upon  the 
parents'  hearts,  and  they  decide  to  fill  the  mind  of 
their  child  with  every  sort  of  knowledge.  Gk)vem- 
esses  and  tutors  are  procured,  or  the  children  sent  off 
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to  school,  with  this  view.  Music,  dancing,  Latin  and 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  with  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  belles-lettres,  and  a  world  of 
things  besides,  are  on  the  educational  program  for  the 
daughter;  and  even  more  for  the  son.  Their  educa- 
tion is  in  due  time  pronounced  complete;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  and  society,  it  is  ^'  finished."  The 
daughter  enters  the  round  of  society,  is  admired, 
courted,  won,  and  married.  The  son  graduates  re- 
spectably, perhaps  with  distinction,  and  either  enters 
a  profession  or  goes  into  commercial  Ufa 

And  now  become  apparent  the  effects  of  an  educa- 
tion which  has  proceeded  on  incorrect  principles  as 
regards  preparation  for  business, — or  rather  the  most 
important  thing  has  been  neglected.  The  daughter, 
say,  has  married  a  man  who  has  either  just  been  left 
a  fortune,  or  is  out  of  his  time  as  a  clerk,  and  is  ready 
to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account;  or  she  has 
formed  some  other  connection  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  education,  will  lead  to  the  same  result, 
in  a  very  few  years,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  This 
young  lady  is  suddenly  placed  in  charge  of  a  house- 
hold, and  as  suddenly  finds  that  she  knows  nothing  of 
housekeeping,  of  the  value  of  a  single  article  of  the 
family  supplies,  or  in  what  the  stem  realities  of  the 
world  mainly  consist.  The  young  man,  her  husband, 
perhaps  bom  to  fortune  and  a  youth  of  idleness,  is 
still  worse  off,  if  possible.  He  was  never  inside  of  a 
market ;  he  does  n't  understand  the  value  of  a  single 
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article  of  food  or  how  to  chooee  it ;  and  hardly  knows 
enough  of  domestic  bnsiness  to  buy  his  own  clothing. 

So  ignorance  reigns  supreme  over  the  household, 
concerning  all  matters  except  society  requirements 
and  the  constituents  of  "  a  good  education."  There  is 
money  enough,  to  be  sure ;  and  as  for  the  prices  of 
vegetables  and  meats  '^and  such,"  all  that  can  be 
learned  very  soon,  so  they  say.  The  servants  are  pro- 
cured ;  the  house  is  furnished  by  some  one  who  hap- 
pens to  get  the  order ;  and  horses  and  carriage  are  at 
the  door.  The  home  is  freely  open  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  and  the  new-married  couple  are  fully  "in 
society."  Friends  of  similar  quality  flock  about  them, 
and  things  run  smoothly  for  a  time.  But  by  and  by 
the  inevitable  end  comes ;  the  red  flag  is  hung  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  lately  rich  and  stylish  young  man 
has  gone  to  measuring  cloth  behind  the  counter  where 
once  he  bought  his  fashionable  dry  goods. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture ;  the  experience 
of  almost  every  one  can  recall  to  mind  similar,  if  not 
exact,  fao-similes  of  results.  If  the  story  be  varied  in 
any  way,  it  is  very  likely  by  the  curtailment  of  their 
basis  for  a  start  in  life,  the  means  already  spent  having 
reduced  the  fortune  to  a  respectable  living,  if  not  to  a 
meagre  support  or  bare  subsistence. 

Now,  what  we  shall  say,  by  way  of.  prevention 
of  these  ills  for  the  generations  to  come,  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  suggestions,  not  at  all  as  rules  of 
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action.  We  simply  submit  hints  which  are  to  be 
varied  by  parents  at  their  pleasure^  or  according  to  the 
circumstances  which  surround  their  children. 

It  is,  then,  respectfully  submitted  that  if  a  child 
is  healthy  and  sound  in  mind  and  body,  the  age 
of  twelve  is  probably  early  enough^  for  the  com- 
mencement of  training  in  elementary  or  miniature 
business.  Then,  whether  boys  or  girls,  they  should  be 
instructed  that  upon  passing  that  age  they  will  be  re- 
quired, at  first  with  the  aid  of  the  parent  or  some 
other  competent  person,  to  purchase  every  article  of 
clothing  they  are  to  wear,  personally  attend  to  its  mak- 
ing, and  perform  generally  all  other  business  that  is 
strictly  their  own.  They  are  to  pay  to  the  parent,  by 
way  of  board,  about  the  actual  cost  of  their  subsistence, 
and  are  to  have  a  certain  allowance  for  this  purpose. 
Neat  and  careful  accounts  are  to  be  kept,  showing  the 
expenditure  of  every  cent  by  the  child,  and  the  corre- 
sponding amounts  he  has  received  for  his  allowance. 
Simple  and  approved  forms  of  cash  accounts,  and  of 
accounts-current  with  all  to  whom  the  child  may  be  in- 
debted or  who  may  become  indebted  to  him,  can  easily 
be  found  in  the  school  arithmetics  or  manuals  of  book- 
keeping. 

Thus  the  child  will  early  be  taught  to  estimate  value, 
to  price,  to  figure,  calculate,  trade,  and  keep  accounts. 
He  will  see  the  value  of  the  great  boon  of  parental 
care  and  training,  and  will  appreciate  it.  Let  the  sum 
for  this  expenditure  be  ample  as  his  real  needs  demand. 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  fixed  and  imperative.  If  do- 
mestic failures  occur  within  his  observation,  teaoh  him 
that  these  give  him  a  foretaste  of  heavier  failures  that 
may  come  in  later  years.  Let  him  anderstand,  too, 
the  disgrace  of  his  own  f ailure,  —  for  his  running  into 
debt,  for  instance,  may  be  considered  such.  Curtail 
his  privileges,  put  him  "  in  Coventry "  for  the  time 
being,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  go  beyond  his  depth 
and  exceed  his  rights  is  morally  wrong  as  well  as  per- 
sonally disgraceful.  Make  him  to  know  the  moral  and 
legal  obligations  of  his  contract ;  for  he  will  no  doubt 
readily  accept  the  offer  to  give  him  a  stipend  and 
allow  him  to  make  his  own  disbursements.  Such  is 
human  nature,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  that  respon- 
Bibility  creates  self-respect ;  such  an  offer  to  a  boy  or 
girl  will  prove  as  great  an  epoch  in  his  or  her  history 
as  is  the  day  when  each  in  turn  becomes  legally  inde- 
pendent of  parental  controL 

It  is  but  too  apparent  that  all  this  must  consume 
some  time  of  some  one.  But  even  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation in  letters  can  not  be  had  without  a  long  course 
of  painstaking  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  expenditure  of  time  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  At  present,  in  general,  a  business  education  is 
begun  when  all  other  formal  education  is  finished ; 
and  the  pupil  commences  to  practice  it  before  he  has 
well  learned  the  lesson.  The  result  is  that  such  edu- 
cation is  found  too  expensive  in  most  cases,  and 
involves  the  inexperienced  in  debt  and  consequent 
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trouble,  which  it  may  tako  half  a  lifetime  to  wipe 
away,  and  of  which  a  whole  lifetime  may  not  see  the 
end.  Humanity  must  be  called  to  action  by  an  ade- 
quate object,  in  order  that  the  action  may  prove  effec- 
tive ;  hence,  if  you  wish  the  aid  of  the  child  in  this 
sort  of  training,  you  must  not  only  put  a  sufScient 
motive  before  him,  but  must  also  demonstrate  to  him 
some  advantage  which  he  is  to  reap  from  all  the  labor 
demanded  on  his  part.  If  you  succeed  in  that,  you 
will  very  likely  then  find  him  foremost  and  active  in 
his  desire  to  accomplish  something. 

But  you  need  not  make  a  formal  precept  to  the 
children,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  money. 
As  soon  as  they  discover  for  themselves,  as  they  pres- 
ently will,  that  money  will  buy  them  a  whistle,  a  top, 
a  rocking-horse,  or  some  other  means  of  enjoyment, 
that  lesson  is  learned.  Nor  are  they  generally  slow  to 
learn  the  chief  attributes  of  a  fortune.  If  they  should 
be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  observe  these,  the  parent  or 
guardian  should  carefully  instil  into  their  minds,  as  a 
cardinal  virtue  and  duty,  that  they  are  to  labor  for, 
possess,  and  save  money,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
become  a  charge  and  a  burden  upon  their  friends  or 
upon  the  public  charities.  With  this  moral  and  politi- 
cal duty  constantly  kept  before  their  minds,  they  will 
see  that  the  object  for  which  they  strive  is  not  merce- 
nary and  mean,  but  that  it  is  among  the  first  and 
highest  duties  of  man,  and  one  every  way  commend- 
able. 
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An  independence  should  be  sooght  for  with  care 
and  tliought,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  knowledge. 
The  latter  is  not  necessarily  saperior  to  onr  duties  to 
our  neighbor,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  public.  In  or- 
der, then,  that  the  youth  may  be  incited  to  acquire  a 
business  knowledge,  and  plant  his  first  dollar  in  secu- 
rity, as  the  seed  of  independence  or  fortune,  he  needs 
to  be  told  what  the  dollar  will  accomplish  towards 
this  desirable  end.  He  must  learn  how  a  dollar  can 
be  lost  as  well  as  earned,  and  that,  like  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  it  requires  fencing  in,  to  protect  it  from  de- 
struction. 

Incentives  to  make  money  should  be  explained  ;  and 
the  same  care  and  attention  which  may  make  the  petty 
business  of  the  child  profitable,  wiU  make  profitable 
also  the  larger  business  of  the  man.  The  man's  busi- 
ness is  prosecuted  for  a  living  and  a  surplus;  the 
child's  can  be  made  to  yield  the  same  by  proper  train- 
ing and  management.  His  parent  can  either  allow 
commissions  to  the  child  on  the  amount  of  his  expen- 
ditures, provided  strictly  that  the  business  be  well 
done,  or  he  may  allow  him  to  make  his  profit  solely 
out  of  the  diflEerence,  if  any,  between  his  income  and 
his  expenditure.  The  child  must  be  made  to  feel,  as 
the  merchant  is,  that  he  has  the  open  chance  and  op- 
portunity of  making  something,  or  he  is  likely  to  be 
discouraged  and  take  no  interest  in  his  little  business. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  such  a  course  of  training  may 
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be  that  the  parent  will  be  the  first  to  forget  or  wearj 
of  the  arrangement,  and  so  neglect  the  duties  which  it 
involves.  At  first  the  idea  will  strike  him  favorably, 
of  course;  but  the  incident  trouble  will  presentlj 
prove  too  great,  and  since  he  does  not  see  the  efEects 
of  the  contrary  course,  no  further  attention  will  be 
given,  and  the  whole  promising  plan  will  come  to 
naught.  But  if  only  pne  parent  of  the  two  will  take 
the  slight  necessary  trouble,  persevere  to  the  end,  and 
secure  the  right  education  of  even  a  single  child  in 
business  principles  and  habits,  this  chapter  will  do 
good,  and  the  instruction  of  our  book  be  not  in  vain. 
Too  much  stress  can  not  easily  be  laid  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent  in  this  matter.  Says  Mr. 
Lawson  Valentine,  an  eminent  and  successful  New 
York  merchant,  in  the  book  "How  to  Succeed, '* 
"  The  importance  of  home  training  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  fathers  and  mothers  look 
to  the  merchant  to  do  what  they  have  neglected  to  do 
for  their  own  boy.  They  say,  *  Tou  are  to  take  a 
hundred  boys,  among  a  like  number  of  men,  and  do 
for  them  what  we  have  not  done  for  our  two  sons  in 
a  family  of  six,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  and  under 
our  own  eye  all  the  time.'  I  recollect  what  a  boy 
who  came  to  us  once  said.  Something  was  said  to 
him  about  his  manners,  and  his  reply  was,  ^I  was 
taught  that  at  home. '  It  made  an  impression  on  me, 
and  the  sequel  confirmed  the  impression.    That  boy 
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from  the  word  ^go'  began  to  rise,  and  was  a  little 
higher  probably  at  the  end  of  every  week,  every 
month,  every  year,  in  real  fikill  and  in  our  estimation ; 
so  that  when  we  were  making  a  new  departure,  and 
looking  for  some  one  to  take  charge  of  a  branch  office, 
this  boy,  now  a  young  man,  was  selected  and  elected 
without  a  dissenting  voice  or  thought. " 

Peter  Embrey,  a  wealthy  grocer  of  New  York,  once 
said  to  Mayor  Hone,  of  that  city : 

'^You  are  a  fashionable  man,  and  you  have  a 
fashionable  family,  and  you  have  brought  up  your 
children  in  the  fashionable  school.  I  have  brought  up 
mine  to  work,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
all  employed,  but  they  all  board  at  home.  I  make 
them  pay  me  board  just  as  regularly  as  if  they  were 
entire  strangers.  If  they  want  money  I  lend  it  to 
them  and  take  their  notes  for  the  amounts,  with  an 
understanding  that  they  pay  those  notes  to  me  when 
due,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  bank  for 
collection.  They  pay  these  notes ;  I  make  them  know 
that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves,  as  I  did  of 
myself  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  when  young, 

"  As  I  said,  my  boys  board  with  me.  I  live  plainly. 
I  feed  them  on  good  food,  but  I  never  have  any  wines 
or  liquors  on  the  table  — never ;  thus  my  boys  never 
get  a  taste  of  it,  never  hanker  after  it  I  live  plain 
and  eat  honest  food,  and  by  example  in  eating  and 
drinking  I  inculcate  honest  and  healthy  precepts  into 
the  minds  of  my  boys. 
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"  Now  I  have  given  you  my  method  of  bringing  up 
a  lot  of  boys.  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  have  done. 
You  are  fashionable.  You  hold  a  high  position  in  the 
community,  as  you  deserve  to  do ;  but,  my  friend 
Hone,  you  have  done  as  hundreds  of  rich  and  prosper- 
ous men  have  done.  You  have  brought  up  your  sons 
under  greatly  mistaken  ideas,  if  you  wished  to  make 
men  of  them.  They  lived  with  you.  You  had  upon 
your  table,  every  day,  the  choicest  wines  that  money 
could  procure.  They  joined  in  drinking  healths  day 
after  day,  and  remained  at  the  table  for  hours  when 
they  should  have  been  attending  to  business.  You 
taught  them  this.  Is  it  strange  that  by  such  examples 
they  should  have  been  taught  how  to  spend  money,  or 
that  they  should  be  anything  else  than  what  they  are  ? 
Stem  industry,  friend  Hone,  is  all  that  can  rectify  in 
your  children  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  home  educa- 
tion you  have  given  them." 

"You  are  right,  old  friend ;  but  your  advice  is  too 
late  for  me  to  profit  by  it.  Everybody  should  hear 
your  experience.  Here  is  where  I  have  failed  in  my 
family,"  replied  Mr.  Hone. 

In  general,  it  is  well  for  every  young  man,  whether 
he  be  destined  for  commercial  or  professional  life,  to 
know  enough  of  a  good  mechanical  vocation  to  have 
it  in  reserve  as  a  resource  for  subsistence,  if  he  should 
fail  in  the  business  undertaken  or  the  pressure  of  hard 
times  should  drive  him  to  the  wall.  The  Jewish  rab- 
bins have  a  saying :  ''  He  who  would  not  bring  up  his 
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son  to  a  trade  is  as  if  he  forced  him  to  be  a  thief ; " 
which  is  strikingly  similar  to  a  remark  attributed  to 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins :  ^^  The  parent  who 
does  not  teach  his  child  a  trade  teaches  him  to  be  a 
thief. " 

II.  School  TBAmma.  It  is  obvions  that  the  school 
should  be  a  miniature  world,  so  far  as  practicable,  — 
that  it  should  be  a  veritable  place  of  preparation  for 
the  activities  of  life.  The  true  principle  of  practical 
education  was  laid  down  by  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
in  the  palmy  old  Greek  days.  When  asked  what  things 
he  thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn,  he  replied, 
^^  Those  things  which  they  should  practice  when  they 
become  men."  Yet  even  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
other  studies  immediately  bearing  upon  the  future 
life  of  the  pupil  in  society  and  business,  are  often 
taught  in  our  schools  with  little  reference  in  their 
methods  or  conclusions  to  the  actual  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  that  life.  As  for  the  higher  education,  some- 
times called  '^  classical,"  sometimes  ^^  liberal,"  it  is  con- 
sidered by  many  successful  men  to  be  rather  a  disquali- 
fication than  a  good  fitting  for  business,  to  be  weaken- 
ing in  its  tendencies,  so  far  as  the  actual  rude  contacts 
of  the  world  are  concerned ;  and  they  despise  it  accord- 
ingly. The  reader  of  this  book  will  recall  the  case  of 
the  three  graduates  from  great  universities,  who  came 
down  to  be  common  shepherds  upon  an  Australian 
ranch,  where  their  employer,  the  owner,  could  hardly 
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read  and  write.    One  of  the  writers  on  commercial 
topics  probably  expresses  the  general  view  of  his  class 
in  these  remarks:  "In  the  education  of  a  business 
man  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  his  future  life  will 
be  a  life  of  ^action'  and  of  study.     Great  care  must 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  health  be  not  impaired  in 
a  strife  for  useless  honors,  that  the  feelings  be  not  suf- 
fered  to  grow  over-sensitive  in  recluse  contemplation, 
nor  the  mind  lose  its  spring  and  elasticity  under  a  load 
of  cumbersome  and  unpractical  learning.     It  has  been 
said  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  students  of  colleges 
leave  them  with  impaired  health;  full  one-half  are  too 
sensitive  to  bear  the  rude  jostlings  of  the  worid;  and 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  balance  have  some  defect 
that  would  seriously  mar  their  happiness  and  useful- 
ness.   It  is  wonderful  how  many  parents  spend  their 
money,  which  they  can  ill  spare,  to  unfit  their  sons  for 
future  happiness." 

Said  a  very  intelligent  and  scholarly  man,  the  Hon. 
George  8.  Hilliard,  of  Boston :  "  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  I  should  say  that  one-quarter,  at  least,  of 
the  young  men  educated  at  our  colleges  leave  them 
with  impaired  health.  From  the  recluse  life  he  has 
led,  he  is  likely  to  have  awkward  manners  and  an  un- 
prepossessing address.  From  not  having  been  trained 
to  self-control,  he  is  perhaps  impatient  of  contradiction 
and  needlessly  sensitive.  He  is  probably  conceited, 
possibly  pedantic,  and  pretty  sure  to  want  that  sixth 
sense  which  is  called  tact.    He  knows  much  of  books. 
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bat  little  of  men  or  life ;  and  from  mere  confusion  of 
mind,  incurs  the  reproach  of  weakness  of  character." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  is  much  more  severe 
upon  the  average  college  graduate.  He  says :  ^^  At  sea 
he  ifl  a  land-lnbber,  in  the  country  a  cockney,  in  town  a 
greenhorn,  in  science  an  ignoramus,  in  business  a  sim- 
pleton, in  pleasure  a  milksop,  —  everywhere  out  of  his 
element,  everywhere  at  sea,  or  in  the  clouds  adrift" 

No  doubt  some  injustice  is  done  in  these  extracts, 
especially  by  the  Times  writer.  Certainly  there  are 
very  many  men  in  business,  doing  excellent  work  as 
clerks,  book-keepers,  superintendents,  or  in  other  posi- 
sitions  as  subordinates;  and  many  college  graduates 
or  otherwise  classically  trained  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  independent  business,  and  yet  retained  the 
benefits  of  their  liberal  culture.  To  such  "  the  hu- 
manities," as  such  studies  were  anciently  called,  are  in- 
valuable, especially  when  the  period  of  retirement  and 
rest  comes.  For  want  of  it  many  a  retired  merchant 
or  banker  has  found  his  leisure  insupportable  and  in- 
sufferable, and  has  rushed  back  to  business  to  die  in 

!  the  harness.     The  best  lesson  of  our  extracts  is  this : 

I 

So  get  the  higher  education  that  you  will  be  rather 
the  better  fitted  than  unfitted  for  the  best  walks  of 
business. 

In  the  schools  arithmetic  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
give  the  power  of  ready  and  accurate  calculation,  often 
in  somewhat  large  sums,  without  the  necessary  aids  of 
pencil  and  paper.     Geography  should  in  all  its  exer- 
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cises  and  memoriter  lessons  be  closely  related  to  com- 
mercial transactions,  to  travels,  to  history,  and  to  the 
news  of  the  day.  Grammar  and  composition  should 
invariably  include  letter  writing,  with  special  exer- 
cises in  business  correspondence,  legal  and  business 
forms,  etc.  AU  other  studies,  so  far  as  they  are 
fitted  to  the  purpose,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work  of  preparation  for  practical  life.  The  science 
and  art  of  accounts  should  be  a  distinct  and  well-con- 
ducted branch.  The  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  for  some 
years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michi- 
gan, makes  a  strong  argument  for  this  in  his  remarks 
on  "  Book-keeping ;  its  claims  as  a  school  study  con- 
sidered " : 

'^  We  recognize  the  fact  that  education  in  its  widest 
and  true  sense  should  aim  at  the  harmonious  culture 
of  the  whole  man,  —  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart,  —  reference  being  had  to  all  the  relations  he 
may  be  called  to  sustain  in  life,  and  to  the  whole  du- 
ration of  his  being.  But  in  this  life  men  are  neces- 
sarily largely  occupied  in  providing  for  the  supply  of 
their  material  wants.  And  for  this  purpose  labor  — 
skillful,  intelligent^  and  honest  labor  —  is  necessary. 
Education,  hence,  to  be  worth  having,  must  render  its 
possessor  practical  and  self-reliant,  and  enable  him  to 
gain  an  honest  independence  as  the  fruit  of  his  indus- 
try. 

"  Some  studies  are  chiefly  prized  for  the  practical 
benefits  they  confer,  while  others  are  considered  espe- 
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cially  valnable  for  imparting  mental  discipline.  Bead- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  surveying  and  navi- 
gation, when  studied  with  reference  to  being  practiced 
for  a  livelihood,  belong  to  the  former  class ;  while  the 
higher  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages  are 
generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  latter  class. 
Other  studies,  again,  combine  these  two  features; 
while  valuable  for  discipline,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  of  great  practical  importance.  This  class  of 
studies  includes  mechanical  philosophy,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  the  natural  sciences.  But  no  study, 
it  is  believed,  combines  these  two  features  to  a  greater 
degree  than  book-keeping ;  for  while  excellent  for  dis- 
cipliue,  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  great  practical  advan- 
tage in  every  department  of  productive  industry. 

^^  In  the  study  of  algebra  and  the  higher  mathema- 
tics the  mind  is  chiefly  occupied  in  abstract  reasoning, 
by  which  it  acquires  strength  and  habits  of  accuracy 
and  precision.  In  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
one  acquires  a  better  knowledge  of  his  own  language 
and  an  increased  facility  in  its  use.  The  effect  of  these 
studies  upon  the  mind  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  grindstone  upon  the  axe  and  the  scythe  in  fitting 
them  for  use.  But  the  woodman,  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  possession  of  even  a  sharp  axe,  must  be 
skilled  in  its  use.  And  skill  can  be  acquired  only  in 
the  use.  And  so  of  the  scythe.  We  learn  its  use,  not 
from  seeing  others  mow,  but  from  mowing  ourselves. 
But  in  the  study  and  concurrent  practice  of  book* 
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keeping  the  student  considers  the  relations  existing 
between  persons  engaged  in  various  business  transac- 
tions, and  the  obligations  growing  out  of  these  rela- 
tions and  of  the  transactions  engaged  in,  and  acquires 
skill  in  so  recording  them  as  to  determine  with  exact- 
ness the  indebtedness  of  each  to  the  other,  and  the 
source  and  amount  of  the  gains  and  losses  connected 
with  each  branch  of  any  business,  however  complex. 
The  effect  of  this  study  upon  the  mind  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  soil  upon  the  plow,  the  spade,  and  the 
hoe.  These  instruments  are  best  sharpened  by  being 
kept  in  contact  with  the  soil  in  their  proper  use.  So 
in  book-keeping,  the  mind  receives  its  best  culture  in 
studying  the  relations  existing  between  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of  life^ 
which  every  one  should  understand  and  observe. 

"  The  knowledge  and  practice  of  book-keeping  may 
be  turned  to  account  in  every  department  of  produc- 
tive industry.  The  farmer  should  keep  accounts  not 
only  with  all  persons  with  whom  he  deals,  but  with 
cash  and  with  his  different  fields,  whether  used  for 
grain  or  grass ;  with  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  swine ;  and 
with  every  branch  of  his  business.  This  can  readily 
be  done  by  debiting  each  for  what  it  costs  him,  or 
what  he  bestows  upon  it,  and  crediting  each  for  what 
it  produces,  or  what  he  receives  from  it.  In  this  way 
he  can  see  what  he  makes  or  loses  in  each  department 
of  his  business.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  determine  what 
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branches  of  his  business  to  extend,  and  what  to  con- 
tract, and  what  (if  any)  to  give  up  entirely. 

"And  what  we  have  thus  seen  to  be  true  of  the 
farmer  is  equally  true  of  the  mechanic  and  the  trades- 
man, and  of  all  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  who 
are  engaged  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  productive  industry.  Suppose,  for  example, 
a  merchant  has  a  general  store  and  carries  on  other 
branches  of  business,  as  farming,  milling,  and  manu- 
facturing. Let  him  pay  laborers  on  the  farm,  in  the 
mill,  and  in  his  shops,  in  part  from  his  store  and  in 
part  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  his 
shops.  And  let  him  pay  for  merchandise  for  his  store, 
in  part,  in  like  manner.  He  may  know  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  he  has,  on  the  whole,  gained  little  or 
nothing,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the  result. 
But  a  well-kept  set  of  books  might  reveal  to  him  the 
fact  that,  while  his  gains  had  been  lai^  from  one  or 
more  branches  of  his  business,  they  had  been  nearly 
or  quite  absorbed  by  his  losses  in  other  branches.  He 
would  then,  by  the  aid  of  his  books,  know  how  to 
shape  his  business  so  as  to  increase  his  receipts  and  les- 
sen his  losses,  and  thus  render  his  business,  on  the 
whole,  productive. 

"The  knowledge  and  practice  of  book-keeping  is 
advantageous  in  a  business  point  of  view,  as  we  have 
seen.  And  as  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
relations  existing  among  men,  and  of  the  obligations 
growing  out  of  these  relations,  and  requires  the  keep- 
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ing  of  full  and  faithful  records,  it  will  manifestly  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  good  government.  It  will 
diminish  discords  and  promote  harmony  in  the  com- 
munity. It  will  increase  industry  and  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  frugality.  It  will  lessen  temptation  with  busi- 
ness men  and  with  accountants,  by  increasing  the 
chances  for  detection  in  cases  of  dishonesty,  and  in 
these  and  various  other  ways  promote  public  and  pri- 
vate  virtue. 

"  As  it  is  the  design  of  our  systems  of  education  to 
prepare  all  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  for  the  better 
dischaige  of  the  duties  of  life,  it  is  manifest  from  the 
considerations  presented  that  book-keeping  should  be 
taught  in  our  common  or  district  schools,  to  aU  chil- 
dren whose  education  must  be  limited  to  the  common 
English  branches.  This  study  may  properly  follow 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Indeed,  book-keep- 
ing may  advantageously  be  studied  in  connection  with 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  for  its  study  will  improve  the 
learner's  knowledge  of  both  of  these  useful  branches 
of  a  common  English  education. 

^'  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  can  not  fail 
to  be  apparent  that  book-keeping  should  be  recognized 
as  a  neceasa/ry  school  aPudyj  and  have  prominence 
given  to  it,  in  our  union  and  high  schools,  and  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Hitherto  it 
has  not  been  required  preparatory  to  entering  college, 
nor  has  it  been  taught  therein.  As  a  consequence,  col- 
lege graduates  who  are  considered  liberalhf  educated{f) 
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are  often  unable  to  keep  a  set  of  books,  or  even  to 
comprehend  them  when  properly  kept  I  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  failures  among  our  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  are  attributable  to  this  lack  of  instruction. 
The  over«ynfiden;t  rush  on,  not  aware  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  often  supposing  themselves  in  great  prosper- 
ity, until  compelled  by  prudent  creditors  to  make  an 
assignment  in  bankruptcy ;  while  the  very  tmUd  not 
unfrequently  become  panic-stricken,  and  voluntarily 
make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors, 
when,  had  they  comprehended  the  exact  condition  of 
their  business,  they  might  have  safely  and  profitably 
continued  it.^' 

lY.  BiTSiNBss  Schools.  It  is  probably  true  that 
most  business  men  think  as  little  of  these  as  of  the 
classical  colleges.  Yet  the  argument  from  other  sys- 
tems of  education  is  almost  wholly  in  their  favor. 
Supplementing  the  common-school,  academic,  and 
higher  courses,  or  sometimes  taken  independently  of 
these,  are  professional  and  technical  schools,  and 
special  masters  in  a  more  private  way,  fitting  the 
student  for  many  of  the  more  important  vocations. 
This  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  abroad, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  than  as  yet  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Bavaria  even  beer-brewing  has  its  own 
schools  of  instruction.  And  it  is  clear  that,  while 
special  schools  can  not  implant  business  qualities  or 
morals  in  one  naturally  destitute  of  them,  they  can  do 
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mnch  to  prepare  for  actual  practice  those  who  are 
gifted  with  snch  abilities,  and  can  save  them  labor, 
annoyance,  and  mistakes  when  in  the  real  field  of 
action,  and  can  id  many  cases  secure  the  possessor  of 
its  diploma  quicker  and  more  profitable  employment. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  educators  have 
given  their  testimony  in  favor  of  such  schools.  Said 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann: 
*^Such  knowledge  as  the  business  college  affords  is 
most  directly  conducive  to  mercantile  honor  and  suc- 
cess. One  single  application  of  such  knowledge  is 
often  sufficient  to  reimburse  its  possessor  for  all  it  may 
have  cost  him  to  obtain  it,  and  then  he  enjoys  it  gratu- 
itously all  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  can  not  but  regard 
the  young  man  in  our  day,  who  embarks  in  mercantile 
business  without  such  a  preparation  of  knowledge  as 
a  mercantile  school  can  afford  him,  as  guilty  of  the 
same  folly  as  the  mariner  who  would  take  charge  of  a 
vessel  and  put  to  sea,  alike  ignorant  of  shallows  and  reefs 
and  of  the  channels  between  them  and  the  sea  he  pro- 
poses to  navigate.  An  accurate  account-book  is  as 
necessary  to  the  merchant  as  an  accurate  log-book  to 
the  sailor."  And  the  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  before 
cited :  ^'  Success  in  business,  as  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  the  professions,  and  in  the  various  departments  of 
productive  industry,  requires  preparation.  The  prep- 
aration which  every  business  man  needs  includes, 
among  other  things,  a  knowledge  of  double-entry 
book-keeping,  of  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  business 
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papers,  and  of  correct  business  practice,  conforming  to 
the  provisions  of  law  and  securing  to  each  person  his 
rights,  without  litigation,  while  courteously  yielding 
to  all  others  their  just  dues.  This  knowledge  may 
best  be  acquired  in  a  well-conducted  business  train- 
ing-schooL  .  .  With  the  requirements  of 
commerce  and  trade  in  this  country,  the  education  pro- 
Tided  by  a  good  business  college  becomes  a  necessity 
with  both  men  and  women." 

Book-keeping  is  the  chief  study  pursued  at  these  col- 
leges, and  in  certain  of  its  branches  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  system,  which  in  some  way,  in  the 
schools  or  privately,  should  be  mastered  by  all  busi- 
ness men.  Dr.  Mayhew,  who  was  himself  long  at  the 
head  of  a  prominent  business  college,  is  very  warm  in 
its  eulogy.  He  says :  "  The  science  of  double-entry 
book-keeping  deserves  to  rank  among  the  fine  arts.  It 
challenges  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  It  cultivates  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
mind.  It  quickens  and  strengthens  a  love  of  justice 
and  equity.  It  promotes  fair  dealing  among  men.  It 
contributes  to  private  and  public  virtue.  It  leads 
to  economy  and  thrift  in  private  and  public  afiEairs. 
Its  more  general  study  and  practice  would  reduce 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  promote  frugality  and  vir- 
tue." Another  writer  says :  "  It  will  most  certainly 
pay  any  business  man  to  understand  well  the  system 
of  book-keeping  by  double-entry.  It  is  not  hard  to 
learn ;  tliere  is  no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  who 
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shonld  not  master  it  in  quite  a  short  season.  This 
knowledge  shonld  be  acquired,  too,  whether  jou  write 
np  your  own  books  or  employ  other  persons  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  former  case  you  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  find  out  at  any  moment  the  exact  state 
of  your  business  concerns  in  any  one  particular,  or  in 
all ;  in  the  latter,  when  like  information  should  be, 
but  is  not  always,  within  call,  you  have  the  remedy  in 
your  own  hands ;  and  you  have  also  an  infallible  safe- 
guard against  the  poesible  dishonesty,  errors,  or  neglect 
of  your  clerks." 

But  a  great  many  things  besides  forms  of  accounts 
are  taught  in  the  large  commercial  schools.  The  course 
of  study  of  one  whose  circular  is  before  us  also  in- 
cludes business  correspondence,  business  penmanship, 
commercial  papers  and  calculations,  philosophy  and 
morals  of  business,  banks  and  banking,  national  and 
savings-banks,  stock,  partnership,  administrator's,  and 
internal  revenue  accounts  (some  include  railway  book- 
keeping), the  elements  of  commercial  law,  and  tele- 
graphy and  phonography,  with  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  those  who  have  not  the  full  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  taking  up  book-keeping.  On  the  whole, 
attendance  at  this  class  of  schools  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

IV.  Pbivatb  ob  Sblf-Cttltubb.  Many  young  per- 
sons must  resort  to  this,  often  while  engaged  in  labo- 
rious pursuits  the  full  working  hours  of  the  day,  for 
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want  of  means  or  opportnnitj  to  attend  schools  of  any 
kind,  and  for  lack  of  home  training  in  their  childhood. 
Bat  to  many  the  best  kind  of  education  has  been  self- 
education  ;  and  it  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  eulogies 
that  can  be  passed  upon  a  successful  man,  that  he  is 
"  self-made."  As  the  great  historian,  Gibbon,  wrote 
long  ago :  "  Every  person  has  two  educations,  •:—  one 
which  he  receives  from  others,  and  one,  more  impor- 
tant, which  he  gives  himself." 

The  very  sacrifice  and  self-denial  usually  required 
in  the  work  of  self-education  becomes  a  powerful  ele- 
ment of  a  well-trained  mind.  As  Mrs.  Oliphant  says, 
"  The  secret  of  all  success  is  to  know  how  to  deny 
yourself.  .  .  If  you  once  learn  to  get  the 
whip-hand  of  yourself,  that  is  the  best  educator.  Prove 
to  me  that  you  can  control  yourself,  and  I  '11  say  you  're 
an  educated  man ;  and  without  this  all  other  education 
is  good  for  next  to  nothing."  Similarly  an  anonymous 
writer :  "  He  who  resolves  upon  any  great  end,  by  that 
very  resolution  has  scaled  the  great  barriers  to  it ;  and 
he  who  seizes  the  grand  idea  of  cultivation,  and  sol- 
emnly  resolves  upon  it,  will  find  that  idea,  that  reso- 
lution burning  like  fire  within  him,  and  ever  putting 
him  upon  his  own  improvement.  He  will  find  it  re- 
moving difficulties, — searching  out  or  making  means, 
—  giving  courage  for  despondency  and  strength  for 
weakness." 

"  Learning  by  study  must  be  won. 
'T  was  ne'er  entailed  from  sire  to  soa* 
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Mr.  James  D.  Mills  says  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
his  instructive  chapters :  "  The  value  of  self-culture, 
and  the  assistance  which  it  is  calculated  to  afiord  us  in 
a  business  career ;  the  happiness  it  procures  for  the 
individual  man ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  power- 
ful and  elevating  influence  it  exercises  on  social  life, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  acquired;  —  these, 
with  other  considerations,  make  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  which  it  is  our  province  to  impress  on 
the  young  beginner.'* 

We  close  this  section  with  the  following  remarks 
from  Mr.  Bamum :  "  *  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing,' says  the  proverb;  and  I  may  say  it  is  equally 
true,  ^  there  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth.'  But  I  think 
there  is  a  royal  road  to  both.  The  road  to  learning  is 
a  royal  one  —  the  road  that  enables  the  student  to  ex- 
pand his  intellect  and  add  every  day  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  until  in  the  pleasant  process  of  intellectual 
growth  he  is  able  to  solve  the  most  profound  prob- 
lems, to  count  the  stars,  to  analyze  every  atom  of  the 
globe,  and  to  measure  the  firmament ;  this  is  a  regal 
highway,  and  it  is  the  only  road  worth  traveling.  So 
in  regard  to  wealth.  Gk)  on  in  confidence,  study  the 
rules,  and  above  all  things  study  human  nature,  for 
Uhe  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  and  you  will 
find  that  while  expanding  the  intellect  and  the  muscles 
your  enlarged  experience  will  enable  you  every  day 
to  accumulate  more  and  more  principal,  which  will 
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increase  itself  by  interest  and  otherwise,  until  70a 
arrive  at  the  state  of  independenoe." 

Too  much  most  not  be  undertaken  or  expected  in  a 
course  of  business  education.  All  technical  require- 
ments should  be  included  in  it ;  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  omit  many  readings  and  studies  which  the  re- 
cipient would  be  glad  to  comprise  in  his  general  cul- 
ture. "Have  the  courage,"  advised  Sydney  Smith, 
"  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  every- 
thing." Some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  history,  as 
well  as  of  business,  have  been  singularly  illiterate. 
"Charlemagne  could  barely  sign  his  own  name; 
Cromwell  was  *  inarticulate ' ;  Macaulay's  asthmatic 
hero  [William  of  Orange]  scarcely  possessed  a  book ; 
and  Frederick  the  Great  could  not  spell  in  any  of  the 
three  languages  which  he  habitually  mispronounced. 
Many  of  our  greatest  men  were  bom  in  the  back- 
woods, and  the  strongest  hand  that  has  held  our  gov- 
ernment— a  hand  that  would  have  throttled  secession 
in  its  cradle — belonged  to  one  whom  his  biographer 
pronounces  *  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the  world.' "  * 

There  is  sometimes  an  advantage,  too,  in  not  having 
the  comprehensive  view  of  things  which  a  large,  wide 
culture  gives.  Shakspere  said  of  certain  contingen- 
cies,— 

"  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thouif^t"* 

*  Blatbews,  Gettfnfir  on  In  the  World,  p.  119. 
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And  Sir  Arthur  Helps  remarks  that  "  the  man  who 
sees  too  widely  is  nearly  sure  to  be  indecisive,  or  to 
appear  so.  Hence  also  comes  an  appearance,  some- 
times of  shuffling,  and  sometimes  of  over-snbtlety, 
which  is  very  harmful  to  a  man." 

But  there  is  little  danger,  in  the  intense  activities  and 
competitions  of  to-day,  that  men  already  in  business, 
at  least,  will  over-cultivate  themselves.    They,  and  the 
younger  generation  who  are  preparing,  may  be  safely 
advised  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  information,  of  re- 
finement, of  genuine  culture.    All  will  be  useful  to 
them,  in  some  way,  some  time.    As  President  Garfield 
nobly  s^d,  in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  «  There  is 
no  ea^  road  to  success.    I  thank  God  for  it.     There 
is  no  success  without  you  work   for  it.      A   uni- 
form can  give  you  position,  but  it  can  not  give  you 
success.    In  peace  or  in  war,  a  trained  man  will  make 
his  Ufe  tell.    Without  training  you  are  left  on  a  sea 
of  luck,  where  thousands  go  down  while  one  meets 
with  success.     Training,  with  brain   work,  is  what 
wiU  bring  success.    Tour  work  can  not  extemporize 
success.     It  must  be  wrought  out  with  patience  and 
toil.     The  world  is  open  to  you,  and  if  the  naval  ser- 
vice does  'not  bring  you  success,  then  you  are  lazy  or 
hopelessly  incompetent.    I  almost  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  envy  when  I  think  of  the  possible  future  before 
yon     We  older  ones  have  our  characters  set.     There 
is  no  curiosity  about  our  future.     Even  angels  would 
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tardly  look  down  npon  us.  The  very  gods,  if  we  lived 
in  mythological  times,  would  look  down  with  interest 
upon  yon.  You  have  eo  much  to  mould,  shape,  and 
build  up!  All  your  friends  will  follow  you  so  long 
Bfi  yon  work  for  this  end." 


CHAPTEK  IX. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Thus,  when  the  villain  crams  his  chest» 
Gold  is  the  canker  of  the  breast; 
T  is  avarice,  insolence,  and  pride. 
And  every  shocking  vice  beside: — 
But  when  to  virtuous  hands  't  is  given. 
It  blesses,  like  the  dews  of  heaven; 
Like  Heaven,  it  hears  the  orphan's  cries. 
And  wipes  the  tears  from  widow's  eyes. 


Gat. 


Engage  in  one  kind  of  business  only,  and  stick  to  it  faithfully 
until  vou  succeed,  or  until  your  experience  shows  that  you 
should  abandon  it  A  constant  hammering  on  one  nail  will  gen- 
erallv  drive  it  home  at  last,  so  that  it  can  be  clinched.  When  a 
man  s  undivided  attention  is  centred  on  one  object,  his  mind  will 
constantly  be  suggesting  improvements  of  value,  which  would  es- 
cape him  if  his  brain  was  occupied  by  a  dozen  different  subjects 
at  once.  Many  a  fortune  has  slipped  through  a  man's  fingers 
because  he  was  engaging  in  too  many  occupations  at  a  time. 
There  is  good  sense  m  the  caution  against  havmg  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire  at  once. 

P.  T.  BABKxnf. 

HE  ways  of  making  money  are  as  diverse 
as  the  vocations  which  men  undertake. 
No  occupation  yields  more  returns  than 
what  are  necessary  for  actual  support, 
that  does  not  give  the  opportunity  for  gains.  But 
there  is  a  choice  of  such  employments,  in  the  light  of 
gain ;  for  some  return  more  money  than  others  for 

[209] 
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the  same  time  occupied  and  the  same  labor  ex- 
pended. It  is  well,  then,  to  look  carefully  at  the  dif- 
ferences in  making  selection  of  a  life-work.  And 
when  the  calling  is  once  chosen  and  entered  upon, 
never  leave  it,  as  a  very  successful  business  man  sug- 
gests in  our  quotation  above,  while  a  reasonable  de- 
mand is  maintained  for  either  the  articles  you  handle 
or  the  kind  of  labor  upon  which  you  expend  your 
energies. 

This  cardinal  principle  in  money-making  only  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  those  who  are  thus  still  engaged, 
and  not  to  him  who  has  made  an  independence  and 
can  afford  the  sacrifice  necessary  in  a  change  of  busi- 
ness ;  for  a  change  from  one  line  to  another  is  gener- 
ally expensive,  involving  a  loss  of  capital  invested,  of 
skill  and  knowledge  acquired,  and  of  time  both  in 
making  the  change  and  in  getting  a  like  skill,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  new  vocation. 

Diversity  of  business  produces  diversity  of  employ 
ments,  and  usually  those  who  engage  in  them  exercise 
no  intelligent  choice  in  the  matter.  The  business  to 
be  followed  is  selected  either  by  the  parent  or  a  friend, 
or  by  the  youth  himself,  without  the  remotest  idea  on 
his  part  of  the  processes,  results,  or  conditions  of  suc- 
cess of  the  business  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage. 
The  usual  attraction  to  it,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
some  one  else  has  done  well  —  that  is,  made  an  inde- 
pendence, in  that  line  of  business.  Some  are  driven 
by  necessity  to  take  whatever  comes  readiest  to  hand 
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in  the  way  of  employment,  and  to  rely  upon  hap-haz- 
ard  chanoee  for  something  better  or  by  way  of  ad- 
vancement. But  whatever  the  employment  which 
chance  or  choice  has  given,  there  is  commonly  about 
as  much  likelihood  of  making  an  independence  in  one 
as  in  the  other  —  that  is,  taking  into  the  account  the 
gains  and  inevitable  expenditures  attached  to  each,  the 
result  relatively  is  about  the  same. 

Some  kinds  of  business,  from  the  very  nature  of 
them,  are  incapable  of  much  extension.  Their  scope 
is  limited,  and  the  money  to  be  made  from  them  is 
accordingly  limited  in  amount.  The  first  guarantee 
of  success  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  business  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  For  it  can  be  conclusively  shown,  as 
was  just  before  suggested,  that  the  results  of  one  busi- 
ness are  about  as  good  as  another,  in  the  long-run. 
The  next  qualification  for  money-making  in  such 
business  is  knowledge  respecting  it  in  every  possible 
relation,  and  skill  and  tact  in  its  application  to  accom- 
plish the  largest  results  with  the  leajst  expenditure  of 
time  and  capital. 

Most  books  upon  business  and  money-making  hold 
up  to  seekers  for  fortune  the  inducements  of  com- 
merce as  the  great  and  promising  field  for  wealth. 
But  if  the  statistics  of  failure  and  other  items  of  the 
reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  merchandising  and 
commercial  pursuits  generally  are  among  the  last  occu- 
pations in  which  to  labor  for  a  fortune,   if  these 
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pursuits  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  way.  Still, 
the  failure  of  ten  thousand  locomotives  to  do  their 
work  well,  or  their  break-down  from  fatal  defects 
in  some  of  their  parts,  would  not  condemn  the  use  of 
such  as  are  efficient  and  complete.  So  the  failure  of 
one  man  in  merchandising  does  not  and  should  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  failure  of  another. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  statistics  are  dis- 
couraging. Many  years  ago  General  Dearborn,  who 
had  long  been  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  and 
had  superior  opportunities  to  observe  vicissitudes  in 
trade,  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture declared  that,  ^^  after  an  Extensive  acquaintance 
with  business  men,  and  having  long  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  mercantile 
community,  I  am  satisfied  that,  among  one  hundred 
merchants  and  traders,  not  more  than  three  in  this  city 
ever  acquire  independence.  It  was  with  great  dis- 
trust that  I  came  to  this  conclusion;  but  after  con- 
sulting with  an  experienced  merchant,  he  fully 
admitted  its  truth."  His  remarks  "w^ere  also  confirmed 
soon  after  by  a  writer  to  the  public  press,  who  had 
made  careful  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarters.  Among 
other  remarkable  statements  was  this:  "Another 
friend  told  me  that  he  had  occasion  to  look  through 
the  probate  office  a  few  years  since,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the 
estates  settled  there  were  insolvent." 

At  a  later  date,  a  well-known  Cincinnati  antiquary 
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and  statistician,  Mr.  Charles  Oist,  published  a  cata- 
logae  of  about  four  hundred  of  the  principal  business 
men  of  that  city  who  had  been  in  trade ;  and  he  testi- 
fied :  "  I  know  of  but  five  now  in  business  who  were 
so  twenty  years  since.    Such  is  mercantile  success.'' 

But  the  statistics  of  failure  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  merchant,  although  we  hear  more  of  his 
failure  than  of  any  others.  Reports  were  once  care- 
fully collected  by  the  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Becord  from  one  hundred  and  forty-four  towns  in  that 
commonwealth.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  busi- 
j  ness  failures  were  reported,  of  which  fifty-nine  were 
those  of  farmers,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  manu- 
facturers and  mechanics,  nine  laborers,  four  specula- 
tors, one  hotel-keeper,  and  one  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Most  of  the  rest  were  classed  as  ^^  traders." 

It  may  be  interesting  just  here  to  note  some 
causes  of  failure,  for  which,  fortunately,  we  have  a 
careful  official  report  of  much  value.  Said  one  of 
the  British  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
administration  and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  reporting  upon  bankruptcy,  ^^As  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  from  the  books  and  documents  furnished  by 
the  bankrupts,  it  seems  to  me  that  fourteen  have  been 
ruined  by  speculations  in  things  with  which  they  were 
unacquainted ;  three  by  neglected  book-keeping ;  ten 
by  trading  beyond  their  capital  and  facile  means,  and 
the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of  accommodation 
bills ;  forty-nine  by  expending  more  than  they  could 
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reaeonably  hope  their  profits  would  be,  though  their 
businesB  yielded  a  fair  return ;  none  by  any  general 
distress,  or  the  falling  ofi  of  any  particular  branch  of 
trade.''  Another  officer  of  the  same  board  reported 
that,  of  fifty-two  cases  of  bankruptcy  which  had  come 
under  his  care,  ^^not  one  of  them  can  be  attributed 
to  any  general  distress.  It  is  my  opinion,"  he  adds, 
"  that  thirty-two  of  them  have  arisen  from  an  impru- 
dent expenditure,  and  five  partly  from  that  cause  and 
partly  from  a  pressure  on  the  business  in  which  the 
bankrupt  was  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute  to 
imprudent  speculations,  combined  in  many  instances 
with  an  extravagant  mode  of  life.  .  .  .  The 
thirty-two  classed  as  failing  through  imprudences 
in  their  mode  of  living  include  many  whose  necessi- 
ties, leading  them  to  resort  to  accommodation-bill 
transactions,  have  become  the  prey  of  money-lenders 
and  their  attendant  harpies,  the  inferior  class  of  solic- 
itors." 

From  these  statistics  of  failure  the  prospective 
money-maker  might  well  shrink  in  terror  and  dismay, 
with  an  internal  apprehension  of  almost  certain  pov- 
erty. But  it  should  be  noticed  also  that  in  the  total 
list  of  business  men  are  included  some  who  have 
succeeded  well ;  and  if  they  have  triumphed,  another, 
by  following  in  their  footsteps,  has  as  good  a  chance. 
Mercantile  and  other  business  can  certainly  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  be  profitable,  as  surely  so  as  the  banking 
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bnsiness.  Kothing  is  hazarded  in  making  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  if  previous  writers  had  not  failed  to  prove 
it  by  showing  the  defects  of  mismanaged  mercantile 
business,  no  new  books  on  the  subject  of  money- 
making  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Freedley,  for  instance,  remarks :  "  As  to  the 
causes  of  failures,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  certificate.''  On 
the  contrary,  we  assert  that  the  causes  of  failure  in 
mercantile  or  any  other  business  are  as  apparent  as 
the  causes  of  failure  in  banking.  There  can  be  no 
question  on  this  subject.  All  banking  is  not  success* 
f  ul ;  but  if  the  officers  of  banks  are  capable  and  hon- 
est, hopeless  failure  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs.  To 
make  merchandising  as  safe  as  banking  is  all  that  the 
most  conservative  could  desire.  Generally  speaking, 
banking  is  conducted  by  men  who  have  had  large 
experience  in  other  business,  and  have  been  measur- 
ably or  greatly  successful.  Their  securities,  and  in 
truth  all  their  business  transactions,  are  the  result  of 
conference,  deliberation,  and  argument,  between  sev- 
eral persons  well  trained  in  business.  By  this  means 
all  doubtful  operations  and  securities  are  excluded,  and 
only  those  in  which  all  agree  are  undertaken. 

Mercantile  business,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  often 
conducted  in  this  way,  and  hence  is  seldom  successf uL 
Let  any  man  or  any  partnership  of  men  commence 
dealing  in  the  articles  themselves,  instead  of  the  paper 
which  represents  them,  such  as  the  bankers  handle, 
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use  the  same  discrimination  as  the  bankers  in  judging 
of  credits,  and  have  the  same  amount  of  capital  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  done ;  and  the  mercantile 
business  would  pay  the  best.  The  losses  would  be  no 
more,  while  the  profits  would  be  greater. 

Who  are  they  that  go  into  business  of  the  more 
precarious  character,  as  now  conducted  ?  Mr.  A.  has  a 
son  who  has  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  ele^ 
gant  kid  gloves  during  a  term  of  three  or  four  years 
as  clerk  in  some  well-regulated  establishment — or 
possibly  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  inside  of  any  business 
whatever.  His  father,  who  has  money,  is  naturally 
anxious  to  see  the  son  doing  something  for  himself. 
He  looks  about,  and  the  son  too,  to  find  some  opening 
of  business.  A  weak  house  already  established  hears 
of  a  good  sum  of  money  with  an  insignificant  attach- 
ment to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  youth  in  kids ;  and  being 
in  want  of  capital,  as  most  houses  are  which  will  con- 
sent to  take  an  untried  stranger  into  their  business, 
they  seek  out  the  inquirers,  agree  to  their  terms,  and 
the  son's  name  becomes  the  tail-end  of  a  showy  sign 
in  gilt  or  the  "  &  Co."  added  thereto  by  the  skill  of 
the  painter. 

The  man  in  kids  has  been  advised  about  how  much 
his  investment  will  yield  him  in  profits ;  and  hence, 
since  profits,  in  his  judgment,  are  made  to  spend,  he 
easily  arranges,  by  means  of  fashionable  boarding- 
house,  livery  stable,  theatre,  and  the  rest,  a  basis  of 
expenditure  corresponding  with  the  golden  bait  held 
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out  to  him.  Most  of  the  capital  he  puts  in  goes 
speedily  to  pay  borrowed  money  and  other  arrearages 
of  the  firm,  and  the  balance  mns  smoothly  into  pay. 
ing  the  first  notes  due  for  merchandise  already  sold 
and  lost.  The  new  firm  obtains  new  credit,  a  larger 
stock  of  goods  than  before  is  purchased,  a  heavier 
business  is  done,  and  the  books  really  show  larger 
gains.  The  young  gentleman  with  the  gloves  reports 
results  to  his  father,  who  is  greatly  delighted  thereat, 
and  the  swelling  income  of  the  son  makes  him  to  be 
esteemed  a  prodigy  in  the  family  and  an  object  of 
unwonted  interest  among  the  dowagers  who  are  on 
the  look-out  for  suitable  matches  for  their' daughters. 
His  society  is  much  sought ;  he  is  invited  to  dinners, 
sociables,  parties,  balls;  he  presently  finds  himself 
engaged,  he  hardly  knows  how,  and  finally  married. 
All  parties  are  in  high  glee  and  boundless  hope ;  his 
money  flies  right  and  left,  for,  from  the  look  of  their 
business  and  the  book-keeper's  reports,  no  serious 
inroad  will  be  made  upon  his  fortune  by  such  lavish 
expenditures.  Now,  no  one  need  be  told  of  the  like- 
lihood that  the  afEairs  of  the  firm  will  soon  become 
involved,  that  a  general  smash-up  will  end  the  career 
of  extravagance,  and  that  the  members  of  the  firm, 
after  living  a  year  or  two  on  the  little  money  that 
could  be  saved  from  the  ruin  for  immediate  needs, 
either  betake  themselves  to  new  business,  or,  resolving 
to  profit  by  their  unhappy  experience,  make  a  fresh 
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beginning  of  the  old  basiness,  with  ench  means  aB 
they  can  scrape  together. 

This  is  but  a  single  phase  of  embryo  mercantile  life, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  an  extreme  one ;  but 
the  outline  will  answer  for  almost  any  unsuccessful 
case  by  making  substitution  for  other  states  of  life  and 
other  circumstances.  If  ignorance  be  substituted  for 
kid  gloves  in  the  story,  a  yet  larger  class  of  faUures 
will  be  foreshadowed;  and  so  throughout  with  the 
whole  catalogue  of  qualities  that  make  similar  results 
sure.  But  there  are  sometimes  cases  of  failure  that 
have  few,  possibly  none,  of  these  elements  in  them. 
Strong  firms  may  be  prudent  and  careful,  successful 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  then  be  borne  down  by 
outside  misfortunes,  apparently  altogether  beyond 
their  control.  As  a  means  of  money-making,  however, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  surer  business  can  be  found,  if  it 
be  properly  conducted,  than  the  mercantile  in  its  vari- 
ous lines.  It  is  based  in  the  absolute  necessities  of 
life,  and  under  good  management  money  and  profit 
must  flow  out  of  it.  The  manner  of  conducting  it 
rightly  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  and  to 
be  followed  when  known.  Success  will  then  attend 
effort  in  almost  every  instance :  the  exceptions  will 
be  so  few  that  they  may  be  set  down  to  incompetency 
for  the  business. 

The  direct  cause  of  mercantile  failure  can  in  many 
instances  be  found  in  the  banks  with  which  the  failing 
houses  have  transacted  business.     It  is  a  serious  evil ; 
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bat  no  remedy  exists  for  it,  except  in  the  men  who 
are  concerned  taking  proper  views  of  the  initiatory 
steps,  and  proceeding  accordingly.    The  man,  or  firm, 
say  opens  an  account  with  one  or  more  banks,  and  de- 
posits all  spare  funds.    So  long  as  these  last  the  bank 
will  lend  on  good  paper,  bearing  safe  names ;  and  some- 
timeslonger.    The  merchant,  manufacturer,  mechanic, 
or  whatever  the  depositor  may  be,  soon  directs  his 
course  of  business  upon  the  implied  or  perhaps  form- 
ally  agreed  amount  or  line  of  discount.    New  enter- 
prises are  undertaken,  legitimate  enough,  but  requiring 
more  money  than  was  expected ;  so  the  balance  in  the 
bank  account  is  reduced.     The  argns^ye  of  the  presi- 
dent or  cashier  lights  upon  the  situation,  and  the  next 
application  for  a  loan  is  refused.     Helpless  m  the 
hands  of  the  banks  as  poverty  itself,  he  must  seek  ac- 
commodation from  other  sources.    He  applies  to  a  pri- 
vate money-broker,  and  is  met  with  the  natural  ques- 
tion "Why  will  not  your  bank  handle  your  paper? 
He  is  seized  with  distrust,  if  not  distress ;  for  now  he 
must  submit  to  a  dose  shave,  with  the  pibng-on  of 
securities  till  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  resonrces,  or  else 

'Tthn:Her  hand  the  bank,  notwithstanding  the 
implied  bargain  and  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  ever^ 
thing  so  far,  learning  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  usurers,  concludes  that  his  paper  is  not 
safe,  and  presently  runs  out  hie  discount  hue.  H  he 
survives  the  crisis  and  keeps  his  head  above  water,  it 
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grants  him  in  time  a  new  favor,  and  sqaeeses  him 
again  as  before.  These  operations,  repeated  a  few 
times,  min  the  borrower's  credit;  he  can  not  get 
money  either  in  the  bank  or  outside ;  and  failure  is 
the  inevitable  result  It  can  not  be  said,  however, 
that  the  bank  is  always  in  fault  in  such  cases.  It  is 
bound  to  be  secured ;  but  there  may  be  some  fault 
involved  in  the  transaction,  not  easy  to  chaige  certainly 
to  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

These  difficulties  and  dangers  can  all  be  avoided,  in 
a  manner  to  be  explained  hereafter.  The  point  now 
in  hand  is  to  show  how  the  most  money  may  be 
made  in  every  department  of  business.  The  handling 
it  after  it  is  made  is  a  quite  different  thing.  The  one 
may  be  well  understood  by  a  person,  and  he  be  suc- 
cessful thereby ;  while  the  other  is  not  understood  in 
its  very  elements,  and  thus  success,  failure,  and  pov- 
erty go  hand  in  hand  through  life  with  the  same  un- 
fortunate. 

How  to  make  the  most  money  out  of  every  vocation 
in  life  is  a  profound  study.  Two  great  classes  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  discussion,  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  The  former  make  money  by  the  services 
of  the  latter,  while  the  latter  receive  money  for  their 
services  to  the  former.  So  far  as  mere  money-making  is 
concerned,  both  are  governed  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples. The  object  of  the  employer  is  to  make  the 
services  of   the  employee    valuable,  and   he  makes 
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money  just  in  proportion  as  sach  Borvices  are  valuable 
for  the  money  paid.  The  employee  should  see  to  it 
that  his  services  are  made  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
money  paid  for  them;  and  if  they  prove  of  more 
worth,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  rewarded  accord- 
ingly. Hence  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  object  of  the 
employee  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  employer. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  merchant 
who  trades  with  you  is  in  reality  an  employee  of  yours, 
and  you  pay  wages  for  his  service  by  the  profit  yon  pay 
him  on  his  goods.  Is  it  his  interest  to  serve  you  well  ? 
K  he  do  not  he  loses  your  trade,  for  you  go  elsewhere. 
If  he  deal  dishonestly  by  you,  it  is  not  probable  you 
will  return  to  him  for  a  repetition  of  his  dishonesty. 
If  he  is  uncivil  or  impolite,  disobliging  or  discourteous, 
you  feel  piqued,  lose  your  interest  in  him  and  his  es- 
tablishment, and  naturally  look  elsewhere  for  the  sup- 
ply of  your  wants.  If  you  find  goods  equally  cheap, 
and  sold  by  a  clever,  civil  man  of  attractive  manners, 
you  leave  the  other  and  buy  of  him.  But  if  you  find 
the  goods  of  the  first  the  cheaper,  enough  so  to  pay 
you  for  dealing  with  an  unpleasant  man,  you  may  still 
continue  to  buy  of  him,  though  unwillingly,  and  with 
a  constant  readiness  to  change  as  soon  as  your  pecun- 
iary interest  will  justify.  The  large  loss  ultimately 
involved  in  the  transfer  of  your  single  custom  to  an- 
other, with  other  calculations,  has  been  dearly  set 
forth  in  our  chapter  on  Business  Manners. 

But  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  other  matters  that 
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condace  more  or  less  to  the  same  end  of  building  np 
or  breaking  down  a  business.  As  general  rales,  the 
following  may  be  prescribed  as  the  more  important : 

I.  A  settled  character  for  honesty,  sobriety,  indos- 
try,  veracity,  and  trustworthiness. 

IL  Pleasant,  agreeable,  attractive  manners ;  never 
repulsive,  civil,  without  cringing  or  fawning;  digni- 
fied, without  reserve ;  and  an  even  temper,  unruffled 
always  in  ady  business,  social,  or  domestic  transactions. 

III.  Study  the  interests  of  those  with  whom  you 
deal,  as  well  as  you  can,  and  let  them  see  and  feel  it, 
since  that  will  secure  a  repetition  of  orders  and  bring 
business  through  those  who  deal  with  you. 

lY .  Be  the  most  skillful  in  your  calling,  if  possible. 
For  this  end  summon  to  your  aid  such  knowledge  of 
others  bearing  upon  it  as  they  have  gained  by  reading, 
conversation,  or  observation,  remembering  always  that 
knowledge  and  its  application  with  practical  skill  is 
the  most  profitable  qualification  you  can  possess,  and 
that  every  new  idea  you  acquire  and  use  well  will  be 
without  doubt  a  good  sum  of  money  in  your  purse, 
gained  or  saved  from  loss. 

An  important  requisite  for  money-making  is  the 
ability  to  judge  well  of  the  markets  and  of  the  real 
wants  of  the  people.  Some  sad  failures  have  resulted 
from  mistaken  judgment  in  this  particular.  Mr. 
Eeade  relates  the  following  pertinent  incident :  In  a 
New  England  village,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  to  manufacture  a  certain  kind  of 
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nail,  and  between  one  and  two  hnndred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  put  into  the  enterprise.  When  the  nail  was 
made  it  was  found  that  the  demand  was  so  exceedingly 
limited  that  a  single  week's  work  of  the  vast  establish- 
ment would  supply  the  market  for  an  indefinite  period^ 
and  the  issue  was  that  the  concern  was  wound  up  by 
paying  the  stockholders  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  less 
than  two  years  after  the  company  was  formed,  the 
profits  of  which  were  estimated  at  the  outset  as  prom- 
ising to  be  anywhere  from  two  to  five  per  cent  a 
month. 

No  one  in  this  country,  out  of  debt,  and  with  saving 
habits  and  good  health  for  himself  and  family,  can  fail 
to  make  money  who  gets  a  good  employment  and  re- 
mains in  it  honestly  and  industriously.  It  is  the  eas- 
iest part  in  the  great  work  of  acquiring  an  independ- 
ence or  a  fortune.  The  more  difficult  is  the  saving, 
the  investment,  the  management  of  your  gains,  so 
that  what  yon  do  make  shall  be  safely  and  surely  kept 
at  work  making  more.  As  the  reader  must  readily 
perceive,  the  moment  he  has  money  to  invest  and  set 
at  work,  that  moment  he  stands  in  need  of  knowledge 
which  he  probably  has  not  gained  in  his  previous  busi- 
ness. For  how  can  the  laborer,  who  has  never  done 
the  like  or  seen  it  done,  be  expected  to  know  how  to 
do  it  ?  or  the  carpenter,  who  has  shoved  his  plane  for 
years,  to  know  the  way  to  do  well  the  business  of  a 
banker  or  other  financier  and  capitalist,  which  takes  ex- 
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tensive  knowledge  and  a  similar  apprenticeship  to  his  to 
aoqnire  ?  To  know  that  yon  do  not  know  how  to  do 
the  business  of  such  an  operator,  if  yon  have  not  been 
trained  to  it,  is  the  first  and  all-important  idea,  in  sav- 
ing and  investing  what  yon  can.  Yon  are  in  a  manner 
in  the  place  of  a  chUd  who  would  be  as  apt  to  play  with 
live  coab  as  with  his  toys,  if  he  had  not  been  told  that 
they  wunld  bnm  him  or  had  not  learned  the  fact  by 
painful  experience. 

The  old,  familiar  adage,  ^  Every  one  to  his  trade," 
applies  to  this  case  with  astonishing  force.  And  do 
not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  its  sole  application  is 
to  the  laborer  or  the  mechanic  All,  or  nearly  aU,  who 
make  money  are  ignorant  of  much  that  must  be  known 
in  order  to  the  best  investments  and  to  making  money 
with  money.  The  intelligent  merchant  would  know 
it  aU,  you  think;  but  a]asl  how  many  failures  are 
recorded  in  this  line  of  business  from  unfortunate 
** outside  operations" — not  failures  to  make  money, 
for  they  quite  conmionly  do  this  in  their  r^ular 
business,  but  failures  in  judgment  of  the  values 
and  ultimate  profits  of  what  they  invest  in  after  their 
money  is  made  or  while  they  are  making  it. 

So  that,  when  the  reader  has  been  told  to  beware, 
to  look  out,  to  be  cautious,  when  he  has  made  a  dol- 
lar, and  that  his  danger  begins  just  here,  and  nowhere 
else,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  most  valuable 
lesson  of  his  life  in  money-making.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  want  of  employment,  of  getting  business,  of 
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selling  goods,  or  geaerallj  of  doing  a  money-making 
bnsineBB  in  what  yoa  intelligent!;  undertake ;  all  danger 
and  tronble  lie  in  the  parting  with  your  means  for  the 
purpoee  of  increasing  and  making  more.  Andifyonare 
peroBiog  this  book  for  the  knowledge  how  to  accnmu- 
late,  yon  will  do  well  to  stop  right  here,  read  the  last 
pages  of  this  chapter  over  and  over  again,  and  so  learn 
where  all  the  reason  rests  why  yon  have  not  made  a 
fortune,  if  you  have  not ;  and  yon  can  very  likely  put 
your  finger  on  the  identical  spot  which  marks  or  may 
hereafter  mark  your  faHnre.  The  remedy  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    X. 

FIRST  BTEPS  IN  BUSINESS. 

Three  things  are  essential  in  order  to  establish  any  new  bosi- 
ness  dependent  on  regular  cuatomers:  Firat,  to  attract  them; 
second,  to  impress  them  favorably  in  the  bennning;  and  third, 
to  attach  them  hj  persooal  liking,  which  is  olten  more  powerful 
llum  pecaniaiy  interesL 

FrBBDIiBT. 

For  tjie  structure  that  we  ndae 

Time  is  with  maieriais  filled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  Iniild. 

Tlte  heights  that  great  men  gained  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight  i 

But  they,  wliile  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night 

LONOFSLLOW. 

H£  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a 

few  saggeetioDB  conceming  the  Btart  in 

bnsinees,  which  is  all  important  ae  deter> 

mining    the   beginner's   principles  and 

methods  of  bnaiaesa,  and   so   hiB  snocees  or  failure. 

'-  Well  began  is  half  done,"  says  a  familiar  maxim. 

Very  wise  are  the  remarks,  to  similar  efEect,  of  the 

Rev.    Dr.    James    W.     Alexander,    of     Princeton : 

"  Honor  and  sacceas  are  on  the  side  of  him  who  has 

not  begun  wrong.    In  morals,  as  in  bnsinees,  true 

[396] 
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proeperit J  comes  from  a  fair  start.  The  first  steps  in 
trade,  the  first  hoars  in  a  situation,  throw  forward 
their  infinence.  The  ship  is  built  on  the  model  which 
is  first  laid  down.  The  plans  with  which  you  put  on 
your  ofiice  coat  the  day  you  enter  your  shop,  store, 
counting-room,  or  bank,  mark  your  direction.  As 
the  railway  switch  is  turned,  so  your  track  will  be. 
All  which  is  so  well  known  by  employers  that  they 
commonly  form  their  judgment  of  the  entering  lad 
before  the  first  week  is  out,  and  find  a  verdict  thus : 
*  John  is  dull';  or,  *He  is  heedless';  or,  *He  is  awk- 
ward—  all  his  fingers  are  thumbs';  *You  see  he  is 
an  eye-servant';  or,  *He  is  incurably  lazy';  or,  ^He 
has  all  vices  in  one,  for  he  lies  now,  and  will  swindle 
hereafter.'  If  it  is  the  end  that  crowns  the  under- 
taking, it  is  the  beginning  that  gives  it  form." 

We  know  of  no  better  feeling  to  start  in  with,  as 
looking  to  an  honorable  and  successful  career,  than 
that  elaborated  somewhat  in  our  chapter  on  Business 
Qualities  —  Self-reliance.     Says  Mr.  John  Freedley: 

^^It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  capital  alone  is  necessaiy 
to  success  in  business.  If  a  man  has  head  and  hands 
suited  to  his  business,  it  will  soon  procure  him  capital. 
My  observations  through  life  satisfy  me  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  those  most  successful  in  business  start 
in  life  without  any  reliance  except  upon  their  own 
head  and  hands — hoe  their  own  row  from  the  jump. 
All  professions  and  occupations  alike  give  the  fiold  for 
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talent,  perseverance,  and  induBtry ;  and  these  qualities, 
whether  in  the  East,  West,  or  Sonth,  sooner  or  later 
will  crown  the  aspirant  with  success.  Bnt  to  enable 
the  new  beginner  to  succeed,  he  must  not  be  allured 
from  his  course  by  attractive  appearances,  nor  be  driven 
from  it  by  trifling  adverse  gales.  He  must  fit  himself 
for  the  calling  he  adopts,  and  then  pursue  his  course 
with  a  steady  eye.  The  first  and  great  object  in  busi- 
ness is  to  make  yourself  independent  —  to  have  the 
means  of  livelihood  without  being  under  obligations 
to  any  person ;  whatever  more  is  acquired  increases  the 
power  of  doing  good  and  extends  infiuence." 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man,  however  self-reliant 
he  may  be,  to  have  the  counsel  and  co-operation 
of  a  wise,  good,  prudent  wife.  Such  a  companion 
has  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  man  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  wreck.  She  need  not  have 
wealth ;  indeed,  it  is  often  better  for  both  parties  that 
she  should  not.  The  great  Boston  merchant,  Amos 
Lawrence,  recommended  early  marriages  to  business 
men,  but  deprecated  marrying  for  money,  or  with 
money  on  the  wife's  side.  A  seemingly  desirable 
match  for  a  friend  was  once  mentioned  to  him,  when 
he  said :  ^'  My  only  objection  to.  her  is,  she  has  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  cash.  This,  however,  might  be 
remedied;  for,  after  purchasing  a  house,  the  balance 
might  be  given  to  near  connections  or  to  some  public 
institution." 
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Setting  up  in  business  for  one's  self,  the  choice  of 
a  location  is  often  of  prime  importance.  It  is  well 
understood  that  neighborhood  to  some  place  of  gen- 
eral resort  by  the  community,  as  a  post-office,  city  or 
town  hall,  and  the  like,  has  some  special  advantages. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  accepted  that  a  good  trader 
or  mechanic,  other  things  being  equal,  loses  nothing 
by  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  another  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  kind.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man 
who  was  doing  a  small  business  in  hats  and  caps  at 
a  distance  from  another  of  the  same  trade,  who 
improved  largely  the  business  of  both  by  moving  into 
the  same  quarter,  and  agreeing  that  they  should 
mutually  abuse  each  other !  Shops  of  precisely  simi- 
lar character  often  flourish  side  by  side.  Mr.  Maher 
has  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  book, 
«  On  the  Road  to  Riches." 

^^If  I  were  starting  in  business,  the  first  point  to 
which  I  would  naturally  pay  attention  would  be  to 
obtain  a  proper  room  in  the  best  location.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  retail  tradesman  that  he  should 
establish  himself  in  some  leading  thoroughfare.  It  is 
much  easier  for  you  to  go  to  your  customers  than  to 
draw  customers  to  you.  A  wholesale  dealer  will  or 
should  naturally  locate  himself  among  the  wholesale 
dealers ;  and  if  there  is  one  particular  street  in  the 
city  where  his  branch  of  trade  is  generally  located, 
there  is  the  best  place  for  him  to  commence  business. 

^^  In  selecting  a  locality  always  bear  in  mind  that  ^  a 
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rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.'  Fix  npon  premises 
that  you  may  stay  upon  as  long  as  you  live.  ^  Three 
removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,'  is  as  trae  of  business  as 
of  household  affairs.  Having  found  the  store  you 
want,  do  not  put  in  an  article  until  you  have  secured 
a  lease  of  it  Ko  one  should  be  a  tenant  at  will.  If 
you  are  successful  in  building  up  a  good  business,  you 
make  the  store  a  more  valuable  one.  It  is  more  valu- 
able to  you,  because  your  customers  know  where  to 
find  you,  and  have  become  accustomed  to  stopping  at 
your  door.  It  would  be  very  valuable  to  other  deal- 
ers in  your  line  of  business,  as  they,  by  occupying  the 
store,  would  catch  a  good  deal  of  trade  that  was  meant 
for  you.  Consequently  have  a  written  lease  of  the 
room  or  rooms,  and  take  the  lease  for  a  number  of 
years,  or  for  a  few  years,  with  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing it  a  longer  period." 

The  first  impressions  made  by  a  man  in  business  are 
apt  to  be  enduring.  Hence  special  devotion,  fidelity, 
accuracy,  fairness,  and  most  other  good  qualities  of  a 
man  of  affairs,  are  called  into  requisition  at  the  out- 
set Many  successful  and  famous  men,  who  went  up 
from  humble  beginnings,  have  remembered  with  satis- 
faction and  pride  the  reputation  of  their  early  work. 
When  Andrew  Johnson,  who  rose  from  the  tailor's 
bench  to  become  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
taunted  with  the  humbleness  of  his  old  trade,  he 
replied  without  shame,  ^^  And  I  was  a  good  one :  I 
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made  good  fits,  and  gave  satisf  action.''    Do  the  best 
you  can  from  the  beginning. 

The  cash  system  of  purchases  and  sales  is  the  only 
truly  safe  one  upon  which  to  begin  or  continue  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Gazzam,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Bankruptcy, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  says : 

"Without  adopting  the  doctrine  or  opinion  of  a 
celebrated  American  statesman,  that  those  who  do  a 
credit  business  ought  to  fail,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  to  merchants  or  others  having  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  to  dispose  of,  to  adopt,  so  far 
as  possible,  only  a  cash  system, — not  the  system  com- 
monly called  ^  cash  or  thirty  days,'  but  an  actual  ex- 
change for  cash  of  the  property  sold,  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  delivery.  For,  although  their  profits  on  such 
sales  may  be  less,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  their 
ultimate  business  gains  will  be  greater.  When  giving 
credit  becomes  unavoidable,  and  security  is  required 
and  the  debtor  agrees  to  give  it,  in  all  cases  it  ought 
to  be  obtained  at  or  before  the  sale,  loan,  or  other 
transaction ;  or  where  the  security  is  mtended  to  cover 
a  series  of  credits,  then  before  the  first  sale  is  con- 
summated by  delivery  of  the  goods  or  the  first  loan  by 
handing  over  the  money.  Securities  covering  the 
series  of  credits  should  be  obtained  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  first  transaction  ;  for  where  payments  are 
made  or  securities  given  without  passing  considerar 
tion,  there  will  exist  a  taint  of  bankruptcy  if  it  should 
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afterward  appear  that  the  party  making  such  payment 
or  giving  the  aecurities  was  insolvent  at  the  time  he 
did  so.  HencOy  where  it  is  suspected  that  a  person 
offering  to  purchase  and  desiring  credit  is  either  insolv- 
ent or  that  he  may  become  so  before  the  maturity  of 
the  credit,  it  is  only  by  obtaining  prior  security  or 
security  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  or 
advances,  that  the  creditor  can,  in  case  the  debtor 
should  afterward  fail  in  business,  secure  the  debtor 
from  the  imputation  of  'having  conmiitted  a  fraudu- 
lent act  subjecting  him  to  all  the  penalties  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  A  trader  ought  to  be  continually  on 
the  alert  in  dealing  with  those  of  whose  solvency  he 
is  not  fully  satisfied,  so  that  he  may  obtain  an  equiva- 
lent in  money  or  property  or  good  security,  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  conmiodity  which  he  is 
selling." 

A  copartnership  is  often  desirable,  either  from  the 
limited  means  of  any  one  of  the  parties  undertaking 
business  by  himself,  or  from  family  or  other  considera- 
tions. Partnerships  between  brothers,  and  generally 
with  other  relatives,  are  notoriously  unfortunate; 
although  there  are  many  shining  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, as  the  Harper  brothers  in  this  country,  and  the 
Grant  brothers  of  Walmesley,  England,  whom  Dick- 
ens is  thought  to  have  immortalized  in  his  story  under 
the  name  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers.  But  such  con- 
nections should  be  entered  upon  with  great  circum- 
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spection  and  care.  Indeed  any  proposal  of  partner- 
ship should  be  the  subject  of  the  most  thoughtful 
deliberation  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Sargent  remarks: 
^^  The  trust  reposed  in  copartners,  notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  is  wholly  indefinite  and  unlimited ;  and 
when  one  thinks  of  forming  a  copartnership  with 
another  he  should  ask  himself  if  he  is  willing  to  trust 
him  with  the  power  to  ruin  him ;  for  such,  and  no 
less,  is  it." 

Some  good  tests  of  fitness  for  successful  and  en- 
during partnership  are  furnished  by  a  distinguished 
commercial  lawyer,  who  had  much  experience  in  the 
results  of  unfortunate  alliances  of  this  kind.  He 
inquires,  on  behalf  of  the  business  man  contemplating 
association  with  another :  '^  Is  he  a  man  of  good  tem- 
per, with  whom  difiBculties  will  not  be  likely  to  occur  ? 
Is  he  placable,  one  who  will  not  lay  up  the  memory 
of  an  accidental  slight,  of  a  heated  expression,  or  of 
an  unreasonable  wrong,  which  you  have  done  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  redress  ?  Is  he  a  man  keen 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest?  Will  he  listen  to 
any  candid  views  adverse  to  his  own  ?  Will  he  in  a 
difference  between  you  be  willing  to  unite  with  you 
in  consulting  mutual  friends  as  mediators?  Are  you 
sure  of  his  principles?  Do  you  know  his  associates? 
All  these  are  questions  not  merely  of  taste  and  cu- 
riosity, bat  entering  into  the  very  essence  of  your 
decision  as  to  a  partner." 
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In  making  arrangements  for  partnership  in  a  busi* 
ness  that  you  or  others  have  already  boilt  ap,  or  in 
purchasing  an  established  business,  the  question  of 
^^ good-will  of  the  business"  usually  comes  in  as  a 
cash  consideration.  The  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Freedleys  treatise  supplies  a  good  rule  for  estimating 
its  value : 

^^  Gbod-will,  which  means  the  favor  of  the  custo- 
mers who  frequent  a  business  place  and  the  possibility 
of  their  continuing  to  deal  there,  is  so  essentially 
speculative  in  its  nature  that  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  estimating  its  value.  In  most  cases,  however, 
when  an  established  business  is  sold,  the  stock  is  taken 
at  its  net  wholesale  price,  the  fixtures  at  two-thirds  of 
their  original  cost,  and  a  sum  is  paid  as  good-will 
equivalent  to  the  net  earnings  of  the  previous  year,  as 
shown  by  the  books.*' 

In  general  and  in  brief,  as  a  summary  of  all  neces- 
sary requirements  in  the  first  steps  of  business,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  beginner  needs  to  be  as  able  and  as 
good  a  man  as  he  can  be,  by  all  the  thought  he  can 
give,  the  care  he  can  exercise,  the  labor  he  can  under- 
take. In  the  present  stress  of  competition  and  wide 
complication  of  affairs,  he  must  be  a  true  man  indeed 
^^  to  the  top  of  his  bent."     Said  Mr.  James  Holford : 

^^  The  steps  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  are  not 
many,  but  each  has  a  name  which  must  be  distinctly 
known  by  all  who  would  seek  to  climb.    The  first 
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step  is  Faith,  and  without  this  none  can  safely  rise ; 
the  second,  Indostry;  the  third,  Perseverance;  the 
fourth,  Temperance ;  the  fifth,  Probity ;  and  the  sixth. 
Independence.  Having  obtained  thus  high  a  position 
on  the  ladder,  the  future  rise  is  easy,  for  f^aith  will 
Ijave  taught  the  climber  never  to  doubt  or  despair ; 
Industry  will  have  kept  him  from  vice  either  in 
thought  or  deed ;  Perseverance  will  have  shown  him 
how  easily  difficulties  are  surmounted  when  calmly 
met;  Temperance  will  have  preserved  both  health 
and  temper ;  Probity  will  have  ensured  respect  and 
given  stability  to  the  character ;  and  independence  of 
spirit,  while  it  will  give  dignity  to  the  man,  will  cer- 
tainly gain  the  admiration  of  the  world.  One  step 
more  has  to  be  acquired,  which  is  experience  —  the 
only  true  knowledge  of  life ;  and  then  the  summit  of 
the  ladder  is  surely  reached." 

**  We  have  not  wings;  we  can  not  soar; 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  decrees,  by  more  and  more. 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

''Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base, 
And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place." 

Longfellow. 


CHAPTER   XI, 


THE  APPRENTICK 

It  on  fou  la  iDjoncUon  laid 
Phjaic  or  law  to  moke  your  trade. 
Or  preach  tbe  Ooapel, 

Obey,  in  faith,  the  guiding  voice 

Which  chooBetn  for  you; 
But  equal  honors  wait  upon  the  plow 
And  crown  the  blacksmlth'ii  soiled  brov 


N"  apprentice,  in  the  Btrict  meaning  of  tbe 
term,  ie  one  who  is  bonnd  by  an  article  of 
agreement  to  remain  with  another  for  a 
definite  period,  for  tbe  parpoee  of  obtain- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  an  art  or  trade.     Bnt  in 
thia  chapter  it  ia  intended  to  include  all  persons  who 
are    getting   each  elementary  knowledge,    whether 
boand  by  indentnres  or  not.    In  every  department  of 
indostry  there  are  different  kinds  of  knowledge  to 
acqnire;  and  therefore,  what  may  be  nsefnl  to  one 
IB  not  generally  naefnl  to  another.     In  some  foreign 
coontrieB  a  "premiam"  or  anm  of  money  in  advance, 
perhaps  a  lai^  one,  mnst  be  paid  by  the  intending 
apprentice    for  the   opportunity   of    aequiring    this 
knowledge ;  bnt  in  thia  country  it  is  very  seldom  that 
such  payment  is  required,  and  on  the  contrary  a  mod- 
[286] 
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erate  amonnt^  enoagh  to  provide  bare  neceesarieB, 
and  increasing  slightly  from  year  to  year,  is  paid  the 
apprentice  for  his  services. 

In  mercantile  business  there  are  two  intermediate 
steps  to  the  principal  or  employer  —  the  apprentice 
and  the  clerk ;  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
trades,  three — the  apprentice,  the  journeyman,  and 
the  foreman  ;  in  farming  and  gardening,  two — the 
apprentice  and  day-laborer ;  and  in  intellectual  lines 
but  one — the  student 

The  apprentice  to  farming  or  gardening  should 
have  a  good  common-school  education,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  read  intelligently  works  on  agriculture 
and  to  learn  of  the  best  implements  used,  the  best 
grains  grown  for  profit,  the  composition  of  soils  and 
what  they  require  for  raising  the  several  grains,  that 
the  proper  fertilizers  may  be  applied  at  the  proper 
time.  He  should  know  the  best  stock  for  the  farm 
and  the  market,  study  their  characteristics  and  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  be  able  to 
recognize  any  such  disease  at  sight,  with  its  remedy. 
In  brief,  he  should  have  all  the  practical  knowledge 
possible  about  land  and  its  products,  stock  and  its 
most  profitable  products.  Then,  if  at  any  time  the 
land  become  unproductive,  he  knows  at  once  what 
means  of  relief  should  be  applied.  He  should  also 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  tools, 
and  may  well  own  a  set  of  the  conmioner  and  more 
useful  kinds,  and  use  them  wherever  he  is  employed. 
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» 

He  will  find  that  thus  he  can  save  or  make  maiiy  an 

extra  dollar.  A  farmer  may  easUy  leam  of  imple- 
ments  that  he  can  himself  construct  on  stormy  days, 
when  he  can  not  work  out  of  doors ;  and  the  sum  total 
of  their  value  will  in  a  few  years  amount  to  a  large 
figure.  In  truth,  to  be  handy  with  tools  upon  a  farm 
is  about  as  necessary  as  to  know  how  to  work  the  soil, 
if  the  farmer  intends  to  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

"But,"  says  the  farming  apprentice,  "I  can  make 
no  money  by  this:  what  encouragement  is  there  for 
me?" 

If  you  are  bound  out  to  the  farmer  until  you  are 
twenty-one,  there  may  not  be  much  money  in  your 
business  until  after  that  time,  though  the  appren- 
tice has  usually  a  tolerable  outfit  of  clothes  given  him 
at  the  end  of  his  term.  But  there  is  no  business  that 
does  not  demand  knowledge  and  special  preparation 
for  its  pursuit ;  and  in  this  respect  farming  does  not 
differ  from  others.  The  apprentice  is  not  making 
surplus  dollars  in  hand  ^  but  he  is  accumulating  capital 
in  the  form  of  knowledge  and  skill,  which  will  be 
even  more  serviceable  to  him  in  the  long  future,  and 
will  bring  him  money  enough  in  due  time. 

If,  however,  the  apprentice  is  not  bound  by  inden- 
tures, but  receives  regular  wages  and  provides  for 
himself,  he  has  an  opportunity  for  gains.  Let  him 
begin  at  fifteen  years  of  age  and  get  ten  dollars  a 
month  till  he  is  twenty-one,  and  he  can  make  some 
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money.  By  economy  he  can  clothe  himself  and  have 
all  absolntely  needed  comforts  on  half  that  sum,  leav- 
ing $60  per  annum  as  his  net  gains.  These,  invested 
and  improved  at  seven  per  cent  for  the  six  years  till 
he  is  twenty-one,  will  amount  to  the  comfortable  little 
sum  of  $407  —  enough  to  make  a  good  payment  on  a 
farm  of  his  own,  or  to  buy  a  considerable  tract  of 
wild  land.  But  if  he  continues  to  hire  out,  and  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  make  himself  useful  and  learn 
everything  as  an  apprentice,  he  ought  now  to  be  worth 
$20  a  month  or  more ;  and  if  he  increases  his  expen- 
diture to  half  that  sum  he  will  still  have,  if  he  keeps 
at  work  at  the  same  rate  till  he  is  thirty-one,  $2,484, 
by  improving  his  $407  at  compound  interest  and  his 
earnings  for  the  ten  years  at  seven  per  cent.  This 
will  buy  a  good-sized  farm  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  already  improved  and  stocked,  and  make  him 
whilelm  a  young  man  an  independent  owner;  for  a 
man  is  independent  who  owns  the  farm  upon  which 
he  lives.  Not  one  person  in  one  hundred  has  so  large 
a  sum  at  command,  earned  and  saved  by  himself,  at 
this  age.  If  this  young  man  puts  his  gains  into  a 
farm  that  will  yearly  give  a  profit  of  seven  per 
cent,  or  improve  it  otherwise  at  this  rate,  he  will  find 
the  truth  of  the  comparison ;  and  will  find  the  truth 
ranch  more  eraphatic  when  the  comparison  is  made 
with  men  at  the  age  of,  say,  seventy-one  years.  He  wiU 
learn  by  the  tables  of  compound  interest  that  in 
fifty  years — that  is,  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
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eeventy-one  —  his  $2,484  has  mounted  to  $37,185.48 ; 
and  if  daring  these  years  he  should  earn  from  his 
farm  a  profit  of  but  one  dollar  a  day,  which  he  has 
improved  in  like  manner,  he  would  make  in  savings  and 
interest  $65,621,  which,  added  to  the  other  sum,  would 
give  a  total  of  $102,806.48.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  possesses  this  sum  at  that  age.  But 
the  example  is  given  to  show  the  apprentice  at  farm- 
ing that  his  occupation  is  well  chosen  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  more  than  do  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand  business  men, 
besides  learning  a  business  highly  reputable  and  use- 
ful, and  one  of  the  most  independent  in  the  world. 
This  branch  of  the '  topic  is  further  pursued  in  our 
chapter  on  "  The  Farmer." 

The  mechanical  or  manufacturing  apprentice  may 
take  in  a  wide  range  of  employment  in  these  lines  of 
business.  Here  the  system  of  binding  boys  to  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship  for  specified  terms  is  much  more 
common  than  on  the  farm.  The  compensation  is 
comparativriy  small ;  but  the  opportunity  of  learning 
a  trade,  at  which  good  wages  are  sure  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  makes  such  apprenticeships  to  be  eagerly 
sought  for  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living,  of  making 
money,  and  advancing  to  a  principal's  place  in  the 
business. 

They  furnish  immediate  means  of  support,  and  the 
promise  of  sure  footholds  for  the  future.  On  this 
account  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  for  places 
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as  apprentices,  and  much  restiveness  at  the  restrio- 
tions  placed  by  the  trades-unions  upon  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  be  taken  in  some  trades. 

Some  highly  important  principles  apply  equally  to 
all  apprentices.  Every  youth  in  this  position  should 
realize  that  he  has  a  future,  and  that,  although  he 
gets  his  living  for  the  present,  his  hope  of  larger  pay 
and  place  lies  solely  in  the  future.  In  truth,  they 
work  to-day  for  what  they  are  to  get  to-morrow.  In 
what  way,  then,  shall  they  ensure  the  largest  possible 
receipt  of  money  ?  This  is  the  great  question.  The 
intelligent  apprentice  must  see  at  once  that,  if  he 
learns  nothing,  improves  not  at  all,  he  can  not  reason- 
ably expect  ever  to  get  more  than  he  does  at  present 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  good  artisan  of 
himself,  he  will  receive  a  good  artisan's  pay ;  and  as 
the  artisan's  pay  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  his 
workmanship,  to  be  of  the  best  quality  is  to  get  the 
most  pay  possible  from  his  trade. 

Fidelity  and  Industry  are  among  the  very  first 
requisites  to  the  good  apprentice  or  journeyman,  or 
laborer  of  any  kind.  Hardly  anything  else  will  so 
highly  commend  him  to  an  employer,  and  promote 
his  advancement.  Let  him  take  the  lesson  of  the  old 
story  about  the  man  who  was  engaged  to  break  flax. 
So  long  as  he  was  hired  by  the  day,  his  rude  old  im- 
plement went  slow,  its  sound  saying  as  plainly  as 
could  be,  "By — the — day.    By  —  the — day.     By 
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—  the  —  day."  The  owner  of  the  flax,  diseatifified 
with  the  progress  made,  finally  agreed  with  him  to 
finish  the  business  for  a  certain  sum,  when  the  tune  of 
the  breaker  rapidly  changed,  and  it  was  heard  to  say, 
as  plainly  as  in  the  other  case,  '^  By-the-job ;  by-the- 
job;  by-the-job-job-job."  Let  it  be  a  prompt  and 
honest  job,  in  the  interest  of  your  employer,  whatever 
you  do. 

The  object,  indeed,  of  every  apprentice  should  be 
to  acquire  the  most  knowledge  and  skill  he  can ;  and 
this  will  procure  him  the  most  money,  provided  he 
has  other  qualities  that  do  not  detract  from  his  ability 
to  get  the  regular  wages.  Some  workmen  are  so  dis- 
agreeable in  their  manners,  and  make  those  around 
them  so  uncomfortable,  that  after  a  time  they  can  not 
get  employment  at  all.  Thus  forbidding  qualities 
will  cost  the  most  skillful  mechanic  money,  as  opposite 
characteristics  will  gain  him  money.  They  make 
more  money  for  him  because  they  do  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  getting  the  real  value  for  his  services, 
but  rather  promote  it  The  apprentice,  then,  should 
make  sure  that  he  does  not  destroy  his  prospects  by 
ill  behavior,  bad  manners,  or  a  churlish  disposition ; 
but  on  the  contrary  that  he  studies  courteous  man- 
ners,  agreeable  and  pleasant  ways,  striving  to  inspire 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  with  friendly  feel- 
ings and  with  personal  interest  in  him  and  his  success. 
You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  make  money  quite  as 
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fast  in  this  as  he  will  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  is 
gradually  getting  at  his  trade. 

As  means  to  this  end,  he  should  read,  study,  and 
amass  general  knowledge,  also  lose  no  opportunity  to 
make  intelligent,  clever  acquaintances,  and  then  culti* 
vate  and  keep  them.  Never  let  go  of  a  good  friend, 
if  possible  to  avoid  it ;  for  that  very  one  may  be  able 
some  day  to  throw  a  fortune  in  your  way.  Of  course 
one  must  always  have  a  higher  motive  for  this  than 
mere  material  advantage,  while  he  bears  in  mind  that 
to  neglect  it  may  finally  land  him  in  the  poor-house. 
He  has  certain  ends  in  life  to  accomplish,  which  he 
can  reach  by  any  honorable  means.  His  general  char- 
acter, as  it  develops  in  practical  afiEairs,  has  more  to  do 
with  success  than  he  may  think.  Therefore  spare  no 
pains,  young  man,  to  make  yourself  beloved  of  your 
employer.  You  may  take  many  turns  of  head  and 
hands  in  doing  your  daily  work ;  take  but  a  hundredth 
part  as  many  to  please  him  by  kindnesses  and  personal 
attentions,  and  be  assured  that  you  will  in  the  end 
make  more  money  in  that  way  than  by  your  labor. 
Do  the  like  to  every  one  with  a  good  feeling  at  your 
heart,  and  you  will  make  still  more. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  injunction  may  tire 
the  reader ;  but  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
repeated  on  every  page,  and  even  then  its  full  strength 
would  not  be  known.  He  must  exercise  patience, 
even  though  the  story  be  given  him  in  "line  upon 
Une,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
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little."    It  may  weary,  but  bo  does  work ;  and  work 
mnst  still  be  done,  for  work  makes  money. 

The  merchant  apprentice  has  a  wider  field,  with 
more  numerous  opportunities  of  employment.  He 
is  seldom  bound  by  a  legal  instrument  to  his  employer, 
but  receives  a  small  compensation  by  the  month  or 
year,  which  is  gradually  increased  as  his  services  be- 
come more  useful.  His  compensation  is  higher  than 
in  either  of  the  former  cases,  for  his  necessary  ex- 
penses are  greater.  The  business  done  is  different, 
and  requires  a  more  expensive  dress  and  a  somewhat 
better  mode  of  living.  It  would  hardly  be  a  money- 
making  operation  for  the  merchant  to  place  behind 
the  counter  a  youth  who  might  be  dressed  fitly  enough 
as  a  mechanical  apprentice  or  as  a  farmer  fresh  from 
the  fields.  The  one  kind  of  clothing  is  in  its  place 
quite  as  good  as  another ;  but  there  might  be  money 
lost  by  their  interchange.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a 
difference  exists  between  the  prices  of  labor  in  one 
department  of  trade  as  against  another,  even  where 
knowledge,  skill,  and  physical  ability  are  equal. 

An  apprentice  can  not  be  worth  much  to  the  mer- 
chant unless  he  is  incited  to  labor  by  other  considerar 
tions  than  his  own  advantage  and  advancement,  and 
the  moral  obligation  he  is  under  to  do  his  duty.  If 
he  take  no  interest  in  the  inside  of  his  business,  he 
may  better  be  outside  altogether.  If  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  elsewhere,  his  employment  should  be 
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there  too.  In  order  that  the  apprentice  may  make 
most  for  himself  and  his  employer,  his  mind  should  be 
concentrated  upon  his  duties ;  and  he  will  know  when 
he  is  doing  his  best  by  the  high  pleasure  he  feels  and 
the  pride  he  takes  in  his  occupation,  in  the  sense  that 
night  comes  too  soon  and  the  time  for  resuming  in 
the  morning  comes  too  late.  If  he  can  realize  these 
in  his  consciousness,  his  success  is  sure. 

There  is  also  a  certain  something  else  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  apprentice  that  foretells  his  final  outcome. 
For  illustration,  a  man  of  close  observation  and  dear 
insight  into  character,  entering  a  hardware  store,  saw 
a  lad  trying  to  nail  up  a  box  of  goods.  He  tugged 
away  at  it  for  some  time,  paying  no  attention  to  any- 
thing occurring  about  him.  He  had  nearly  finished 
nailing  on  the  cover,  when  the  nail  he  was  driving 
struck  off,  and  flew  into  a  pile  of  hinges  near  by. 
The  boy  stepped  to  the  pile  and  looked  for  a  moment ; 
but  not  finding  *his  nail  he  stepped  back,  laid  down 
his  hammer,  and  deliberately  set  to  work  unpiling  the 
hinges  to  get  it.  He*  succeeded,  replied  the  hinges, 
and  then  drove  the  nail  home,  saying  to  himself, 
"Served  me  right;  I  shall  be  more  careful  next 
time."  The  gentleman  remarked  as  he  saw  all  this, 
"  That  boy  will  be  a  rich  man  if  he  lives."  In  thirty 
years  he  was  the  richest  man  in  his  line  of  business  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Another  case,  from  a  different  field  of  labor,  comes 
to  us  as  this  chapter  is  in  course  of  preparation.     A 
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few  years  ago  a  lad  entered  a  priDting  office  in  Eng- 
land as  an  apprentice.  He  was  slow  in  his  move- 
ments, and  the  irritated  foreman  often  scolded  him 
for  not  working  rapidly.  Dnring  a  rash  of  work  the 
foreman  wonld  call  out  impatiently,  — 

"  Bob,  how  soon  vnU  you  have  that  job  done  ?  '^ 

"  In  an  hour,  sir,"  or,  "  Not  before  two  hours  and  a 
half,  sir,"  would  be  the  calm  but  provoking  answer. 

The  other  boys,  when  asked  a  similar  question, 
would  reply,  "In  a  few  minutes,  sir,"  and  thereby 
soothe  the  impatience  of  the  hurrying  foreman. 

But  the  overseer  was  not  blind,  though  he  was 
nervous  and  a  "  driver."  He  noticed  that  Bob's  job 
was  always  finished  at  the  promised  time.  The  other 
boys,  on  the  contrary,  were  never  up  to  time ;  for 
their  "  almost  ready,  sir,"  meant  nothing  more  than 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  a  scolding.  The  result  was 
that  Bob  became  the  trusted  boy  of  the  office,  and 
was  allowed  to  take  his  own  time  in  working  out  his 
task.  He  carried  this  habit  of  doing  exactly  what  he 
said  he  would  along  with  him  when  he  was  promoted. 
To-day  the  "  slow  "  boy  of  ten  years  ago  is  the  fore- 
man of  the  office,  and  oversees  one  hundred  men.* 

Now,  it  was  not  so  much  the  trifle  of  the  nail  in  the 
one  case  or  any  single  job  in  the  other,  nor  any  of  the 
attendant  circumstances,  that  led  to  the  important 
conclusions  in  both.     But  "  straws  show  which  way 

*  The  Youtli*s  Oompaaion  for  May  29,  1884. 
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the  wind  blows ; "  and  conversely  it  may  be  said  that 
the  wind  shows  which  way  the  straws  will  go.  The 
manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done  reveals  to  an  observ- 
ant eye  the  bent  of  mind  which  prompts  and  guides 
it.  And  if  an  apprentice  is  to  be  seen  standing  list- 
lessly around  in  a  store,  or  leaning  upon  a  pile  of 
goods  or  braced  up  against  a  door-post,  when  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things  are  waiting  to  be  done  to  his  and 
the  store's  advantage,  he  may  be  set  down  at  once  as 
a  pretty  nearly  worthless  fellow,  with  no  special 
thought  on  his  business.  The  straw  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows  for  him.  But  if  he  is  restrained  from 
general  usefulness  and  holds  back  from  doing  what- 
ever lies  ready  to  hand,  because  others  in  the  same 
establishment  do  not  do  it,  he  is  a  straw  whose  final 
direction  of  going  the  wind  will  show.  Therefore 
others  of  maturer  age  and  higher  position  would  do 
well  to  reflect  whether  their  conduct  indicates  the 
way  the  wind  blows,  and  regulate  it  accordingly. 

The  custom  in  this  country  is  such,  in  regard  to 
mercantile  apprentices,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly 
at  what  point  his  term  ends  and  that  of  the  clerk 
begins.  All  are  commonly  and  alike  called  ^^  clerks." 
We  must  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  appren- 
tice may  be  regarded  as  still  a  youth,  before  he  has 
attained  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  to  enter  into 
the  higher  branches  of  the  business — that  is,  before 
he  takes  a  department  in  charge,  either  at  the  books 
or  in  receiving,  shipping,  and  the  like.    In  order  that 
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he  may  know  that  ench  services  as  he  does  perform 
will  all  receive  their  reward  sooner  or  later,  he  is 
referred  to  the  story  of  the  two  salesmen  related  in  a 
previous  chapter.  He  may  see  there  a  parallel  to  his 
own  case,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  if  he  does 
not  get  the  full  value  of  his  services  this  year,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  preparing  and  laying  by  in  reserve  his 
earnings  for  another.  Depend  upon  it,  the  unchange- 
able law  of  value  will  apply  in  his  case,  as  in  all 
others. 

We  again  urge  the  young  business  man  to  cultivate 
pleasant  manners,  with  a  frank,  open  face,  reflecting 
the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Strive  to  impress  every 
man  with  whom  you  deal  that  you  are  fair  and  just. 
Tricks  in  trade  are  cai'bundes  and  cancers  on  the  face 
of  such  success.  Men  will  be  as  shy  of  you  with 
such  guide-boards  and  signs  upon  you,  as  they  would 
be  of  the  dreadful  things  themselves.  And  do  not 
flatter  yourself  that  your  tricks  will  not  be  found 
out ;  for  they  quite  certainly  will  be.  Even  if  they 
are  not,  they  are  true  indexes  of  character,  and  char- 
acter rn^st  show  for  itself.  Just  at  this  period  the 
character  is  crystallizing :  see  to  it  that  no  blemishes 
are  imbedded  in  the  crystal,  as  insects  sometimes  are 
in  amber,  for  all  to  behold  who  are  near  you  in  after 
life.  A  misstep  at  this  point,  or  a  small  dereliction 
from  rectitude,  may  be  fatal  in  its  consequences, 
growing  wider  and  greater  the  longer  you  live. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  employed  by  a 
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honse  which  has  a  specially  disagreeable  partner,  or  a 
leading  subordinate  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
principals  because  he  is  deceitful  enough  to  succeed 
in  his  object  of  getting  a  high  salary  for  prominent 
services,  and  has  sufBlcient  acrimony  to  make  himself 
hated  by  every  one  else,  be  as  cautious  of  him  as  you 
would  be  of  a  robber.  If  he  should  come  to  think 
or  fancy  that  your  ability  may  soon  or  late  be  in 
antagonism  with  his,  you  are  likely  to  be  ruined,  and 
would  do  well  to  leave  at  once.  He  will  turn  to  your 
disadvantage,  in  the  minds  of  your  employer,  every 
act  you  do,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  done.  If  he 
finds  he  can  not  oust  you  in  any  other  way,  he  will 
personally  insult  you,  relying  upon  your  inferior  posi- 
tion and  his  superior  strength  to  attain  his  ends.  If 
you  stiQ  remain,  he  will  increase  his  hostile  efiorts 
until  he  will  destroy,  by  untold  and  manifold  annoy- 
ances, your  taste  for  business  and  your  desire  to 
please. 

Better  leave  at  once:  there  are  gentlemen  enough 
whom  you  can  serve.  Such  boors  and  oppressors  are 
usually  the  ignorant  and  low-bred,  the  originally  ob- 
scure who  have  managed  to  rise  to  the  surface  and 
fioat  for  a  time  in  the  sunshine.  But  such  base  na- 
tures after  a  time  become  known  in  their  true  char- 
acter, and  the  refiner's  skimmer  consigns  them  to 
another  and  fitter  sphere.  Yet  they  may  have  lived 
long  enough  to  do  you  harm.  Be  on  your  guard 
against  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  and  let 
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BO  considerations  tempt  jon  to  entrust  yonr  fortunes 
and  the  formation  of  jour  mercantile  character  to 
such  a  deformity  of  manhood.  Look  well,  indeed,  to 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  you  are  to  associate 
yourself,  and  do  not  be  over-anxious  to  take  a  place, 
if  you  can  not  do  it  among  honorable  merchants  and 
high-minded  gentlemen.  Fortunately,  examples  such 
as  we  have  cited  are  few,  while  there  are  many  which 
include  everything  to  be  desired. 

The  student  apprentice,  like  the  others,  is  laboring 
for  skill  and  knowledge  in  his  chosen  profession. 
What  has  been  said  of  other  youth  in  this  chapter 
will  in  most  respects  apply  equally  well  to  his  case 
and  to  his  prospects  in  business  life.  Every  day 
brings  to  the  seeker  golden  opportunities  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge ;  and  when  the  day  is  gone 
that  opportunity  has  likewise  gone.  If  the  young 
could  now  and  then  be  placed  at  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
perience in  future  life,  and  look  back  from  it  to  the 
period  now  under  treatment,  how  differently  they 
would  estimate  and  improve  their  opportunities!  All 
are  striving  for  a  living,  and  something  over;  and 
while  they  begin  their  career  with  competition  and 
strife,  and  very  likely  end  it  similarly,  the  object  for 
which  all  labor  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is 
caught  in  one  hand  only  to  be  cast  away  by  the  other. 
Is  it  not,  then,  well  worth  while  for  the  young  ap- 
prentice, among  all  his  gettings,  to  get  some  knowl- 
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edge  liow  he  can  do  as  well  in  the  world  ae  does  one  in  a 
hundred  ?  He  Btodies  everything  to  learn  how  to  get 
money — in  other  words,  how  to  get  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  can  get  money.  Bnt  has  he  ever  studied 
how  to  get  the  most  with  the  knowledge  he  acquires, 
as  well  as  the  natnre  of  the  thing  itself  —  the  reasonB 
why  it  will  not  stay  with  him,  and  why,  after  doing 
all  that  intelligence  and  perseverance  coold  do,  he  is 
left  still  on  the  down-hill  side  of  life,  with  just  these 
in  foil  action,  and  can  not  point  to  a  single  day's 
labor  accomnlated  as  the  evidence  of  vhat  he  has 
done  I 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THB  WOREINGHAN. 

t  am  brother  to  the  worker, 

And  1  love  his  manly  look, 
A»  1  love  a  thoDghl  of  beautj 

LiviDg.  EUT'liEe,  in  k  boolL 
I  am  brother  lo  the  humblest 

In  the  world's  red-banded  strife, — 
Tboae  who  wield  tbe  sword  of  labor 

In  the  batU^ranks  of  life. 

Akoktmodb. 


&L  labor  onderlles  the  whole  actire 

;are  of    Bociety,  is  the  bone  and 

'  of  the  Dation,  and  the  chief  eonroe 

1  wealth.    It  feeds  and  dothee  all ; 

it  bailds  onr  honses,  works  oar  lands,  digs  oar  canals, 

threads  oar  railways,  launches  onr  ships,  moves  oar 

factories,  machine-shops,  aad  commerce.    "What  steam 

is  to  the  en^e,  is  this  great  motor  to  society.     But, 

like  other  kinds  of  labor,  its  value  depeads  upon  its 

qoality,   and   that   upon  knowledge  and   skdlL      No 

matter  apon  what  he  may  be  employed,  the  worter 

has  the  way  opea  to  money-making  in  two  lines  — 

first,  by  his  labor,  without  reference  to  its  quality; 

second,  by  increasing  the  value  of  his  labor  in  the  ap> 

[252] 
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plication  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  by  making  liim- 
self  more  nsefnl  and  acceptable  to  his  employer. 

Two  mechanics  worked  upon  the  same  machinery, 
both  receiving  the  same  pay.  One  was  faithful,  oblig- 
ing, polite,  agreeable,  labored  for  his  employer's  inter- 
est, was  careful  of  material  and  of  his  time,  and  did 
his  work  well.  The  other  did  his  work  as  well  when 
it  was  done ;  but  he  was  an  "  eye-servant,"  was  dis- 
obliging, uncivil,  snappish,  cut  and  slashed  material  to 
loss,  took  his  ease  about  all  his  work,  and  was  careful 
concerning  only  one  thing — to  put  in  his  time.  Both 
received  the  same  sum  at  pay-day.  The  general  im- 
pression among  their  fellows  was  that  both  were  earn- 
ing money  equally  fast,  and  so  they  would  have  been 
as  long  as  both  received  the  same  wages.  But  in  the 
end  it  turned  out  that  one  had  been  accumulating 
friends,  influence,  character,  and  personal  interest; 
while  the  other  had  stood  still,  if  he  had  not,  indeed, 
lost  what  the  jSrst  had  gained.  The  one  probably 
never  gave  a  thought  to  results,  but  simply  did  his 
duty  in  common  honesty  and  fidelity :  the  other  had 
but  the  thought  of  putting  in  his  time  and  getting  his 
wages.  Neither  of  them,  then,  labored  with  the  idea 
of  making  the  most  he  could  by  his  services,  for  if  he 
had  he  probably  would  have  worked  better ;  and  had 
he  been  advised  of  the  means,  he  would  have  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  receiving  extra  compensation  by 
advancement.  The  result  was,  however,  that  when 
bis  employer  was  asked  to  recommend  a  foreman  for 
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some  important  task  at  the  Soath,  the  personal  inter- 
est he  had  been  made  to  feel  in  the  faithful  young 
mechanic  led  him  to  forego  his  own  interest  in  retain- 
ing him  as  a  workman,  and  he  recommended  him  for 
the  place,  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

Now,  let  us  analyze  these  cases  and  see  whether, 
notwithfltanding  apparent  payments,  the  two  mechanics 
did  actually  receive  the  same  wages  for  their  services. 
Each  received  two  dollars  a  day ;  but  when  one  be- 
came foreman  his  pay  was  advanced  to  five  dollars  per 
diem  for  five  years,  and  board  paid.  So  that,  consid- 
ering that  he  had  had  to  pay  his  board  at  home,  he  now 
received  $3.50  more  a  day  than  ho  had  been  getting. 
Consulting  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  book,  we  find 
that  this  sum  daily  for  five  years,  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  days  each  year,  amounts  to  $6,425.87,  with 
interest  compounded  every  half-year  at  seven  per 
cent.  In  the  meantime  the  other  mechanic  was  getting 
no  more  than  of  old.  The  pair  had  worked  for  the 
same  man,  and  in  the  same  shop,  for  two  years  before 
the  one  was  made  a  foreman.  Beally,  then,  looking 
forward  to  the  results  of  his  five-years'  service  as  such, 
the  accumulation  and  improvement  of  his  earnings,  it 
is  manifest  that  while  both  were  laboring  for  the  same 
pay,  one  was  virtually  in  receipt  of  $6,425.87  more 
than  the  other.  Or  for  the  two  years  when  they  were 
working  together  at  the  same  nominal  rate  of  wages 
one  was  getting,  prospectively,  $11.51  more  per  day 
than  his  luckless  associate. 
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The  more  fortunate  workman,  when  he  became 
possessor  of  this  snm  of  $6,425.87,  was  just  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  and  that  amount,  improved  at  com- 
pound interest  at  seven  per  cent  till  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  would  amount  to  $34,875.98  —  a  snug  fortune, 
and  a  certain  independence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  if  he  had  done  no  more  than  just  support  himself 
in  the  meantime. 

This  simple  case  illustrates  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple in  money-making,  that  any  one  who  works  for 
another,  and  who  can  not  or  will  not  apply  the  lesson 
to  his  own  condition,  will  fail  to  do  that  which  would 
make  his  services  worth  the  most  money  to  himself. 

As  a  means  of  money-making,  all  things  considered, 
manual  labor  is  quite  as  good  as  any  other.  The  im- 
mediate results  may  not  be  as  great ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  workingman 
are  not  so  great  as  in  the  more  fashionable  and  extrav- 
agant walks  of  life.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
workingman,  by  skill  and  a  proper  economy,  will  have 
more  money  at  fifty  years  of  age  than  the  average  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  a  mercantile  career.  But 
if  the  merchant  would  pursue  in  a  parallel  way  the 
same  course  which  the  laborer  must  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  the  larger 
means. 

Let  the  laborer  consult  the  tables  of  savings,  and 
see  what  he  will  have  in  the  long-run  if  he  makes 
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just  one  dollar  each  day,  pats  it  in  the  savings-bank, 
and  improves  it  at  six  per  cent  for  thirty  years,  or 
from  the  time  he  is  twenty  until  he  is  fifty  years  of 
age.  It  would  amount  to  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
$25,618,  a  fortune  for  any  workingman,  and  enough 
to  support  him  in  good  style  without  labor  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

But  suppose  he  should  wish  to  work  on  until  he 
obtains  simply  an  independence  of  labor,  without 
wishing  for  more :  how  is  he  to  ascertain  the  amount, 
and  the  way  to  secure  it  ?  He  must  decide  how  much 
a  day  he  will  need  for  this  end — suppose  two  dollars. 
He  has,  then,  to  accumulate  a  sum  which,  placed  at 
interest  at  five,  six,  or  seven  per  cent,  will  yield  just 
this  sum.  Then  how  long  must  he  work?  at  what 
rate  must  his  savings  be  improved  ?  and  how  much 
must  he  save  per  day  to  reach  the  regular  income  of  two 
dollars  a  day  at,  say,  six  per  cent  ?  The  amount  to  be 
saved,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tables,  is  $12,167.  By 
examining  the  thirty-year  tables,  we  find  that  by  sav- 
ing sixty  cents  a  day  we  have  $12,770,  if  improved 
regularly  at  five  per  cent.  If  the  savings  are  but  fifty 
cents  a  day,  but  improved  at  six  per  cent,  we  have 
$12,759 ;  if  forty  cents  a  day,  compounded  at  seven 
per  cent,  the  result  is  $12,302.  By  either  method 
independence  would  be  attained  at  fifty  years  of  age, 
if  one  begins  working  at  twenty  to  secure  this  end. 
By  this  means  any  laborer,  male  or  female,  may  deter- 
mine for  himself  or  herself  at  what  age  to  achieve  a 
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competence,  and  begin  saving  accordingly.  If  fidelity 
and  industry,  good  health  and  capable  strength,  attend 
the  effort,  it  will  succeed.  If  not,  such  reserve  of 
money  as  has  been  made  under  these  circumstances 
will  in  all  probability  afford  them  even  more  substan- 
tial comfort  than  would  an  independence  and  absolute 
freedom  from  labor,  when  gained. 

The  workingman,  knowing  his  own  interest,  has 
every  incentive  to  make  his  labor  as  valuable  as  possi- 
ble by  putting  all  available  knowledge  and  skill  into 
it,  and  then  performing  it  in  the  best  way.  He  will 
thus  make  money  more  rapidly  and  surely,  and  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  positive  value.  By  pleasing  ways 
and  obliging  manners,  as  before  noted,  by  taking  a 
hearty  interest  in  his  work,  and  by  letting  his  employer 
see  that  he  is  interesting  himself  in  his  interests,  he 
will  always  secure  the  highest  wages.  He  should 
remember  always  that  he  has  the  same  opportunity 
that  others  have  for  advancement  to  higher  positions. 
One  of  the  krgest  bankers  in  New  York,  amassing  in 
his  day  one  of  the  finest  fortunes  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  b^an  as  a  porter,  and  for  years  swept  out  the 
very  banking-house  where  he  afterwards  presided  with 
singular  ability  and  grand  success.  Instances  are  not 
few,  but  rather  many,  where  humble  workingmen,  by 
industiy,  perseverance,  and  skill,  have  risen  far  above 
their  former  employers  in  wealth  and  position.  It 
makes  but  little  difference,  in  truth,  where  the  indus- 
trious, honest,  frugal,  and  persevering  make  their 
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start,  they  are  sure  to  shine  oat  somewhere  soon  or 
late.  Their  good  qualities  will  bring  their  reward, 
especially  in  this  ooontry,  where  all  have  an  equal 
chance. 

The  price  of  labor,  like  every  other  commodity, 
has  its  market  quotation,  and  varies  with  supply  and 
demand,  and  somewhat  with  the  price  of  other  things 
in  the  market  The  best  rule  for  the  retail  merchant 
— to  work  on  low  profits,  since  these  wiU  bring  the 
largest  result  in  the  end  —  is  a  good  one  for  the  work- 
ingman.  Work  at  fair,  not  exorbitant,  wages,  and  you 
get  constant  employment,  just  as  the  trader  gets  con- 
stant trade.  If  traders  should  combine  to  put  up  the 
price  of  goods,  declaring  they  would  not  sell  unless 
they  received  a  larger  profit  than  would  come  under 
competition,  it  is  plain  to  see  the  result.  Other  mer- 
chants would  be  brought  in  to  open  stores,  and  to  sell 
at  any  profit  that  would  undersell  the  combination ; 
and  those  in  the  combination  would  have  to  keep  their 
stores  open,  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  make  noth- 
ing, while  the  new-comers  not  in  it  would  sell  all  the 
goods  and  make  their  own  expenses,  besides  a  profit. 
But  again,  suppose  they  were  all  to  combine  in  selling 
any  one  article  at  a  given  price — say  hops,  butter, 
pork,  or  some  other  staple.  Every  one  knows  that 
these  articles  vary  in  quality :  the  consequence  would 
be  that  he  who  had  the  best  pork  or  butter,  or  what 
not,  would  sell  all  there  was  demand  for,  and  the  mer- 
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chants  who  had  nearly,  bnt  not  quite,  as  good  woold 
sell  none.  In  order,  then,  that  all  dealers  in  them  can 
sell  alike,  they  most  all  keep  just  the  same  quality  of 
goods^  But  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  goods  of  the  same 
kind  inevitably  vary  in  quality ;  and  the  undertaking 
would  simply  result  in  this,  that  the  superior  article 
would  be  sold  first,  then  the  fair  to  good,  and  finally 
the  poor,  if  indeed  it  were  not  left  on  hand  to  perish. 
Demand  and  supply  in  labor  are  govemed,  and 
must  be,  by  the  same  price-regulations  as  those  which 
prevail  in  every  other  department  of  business;  and 
the  attempt  to  regulate  them  by  any  other  rules  will 
lead  to  loss  in  the  end.  In  this  country  trades-union 
societies,  for  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  labor  in 
many  vocations,  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  amaz- 
ing numbers.  In  many  cases  their  operation  has  been 
useful ;  in  others  they  have  greatly  damaged  their  own 
trades  by  putting  up  wages  to  such  a  rate  that  em- 
ployers no  longer  find  it  practicable  to  pay  them,  and 
prefer  to  close  their  establishments.  Nowadays  there 
is  probably  not  a  week  in  the  year  when  some  factories 
or  workshops,  in  some  part  of  the  country,  are  not 
suffering  from  a  "  lock-out,"  by  reason  of  refusal  of 
employers  to  pay  the  price  of  labor  demanded.  More 
frequently,  however,  they  suffer  from  "strikes,'' 
where  workmen,  sometimes  in  a  very  wide  region  of 
the  country,  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  abandon 
their  work  at  the  command  of  their  trades-unions. 
The  great  strike  of  the  Western  Union  telegraphers 
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last  year,  although  it  was  not  long  maintained,  is  a 
notable  recent  example. 

The  moment  one  department  of  business,  especially 
one  so  important  as  labor,  is  disturbed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  prices,  almost  in  the  same  moment  all  others 
dependent  upon  it  are  disturbed  temporarily.  But,  as 
in  the  example  of  the  combination  among  merchants 
to  raise  thfe  price  of  goods,  so  in  labor  there  will  soon 
be  others  who  will  come  into  the  market  to  sell  their 
manual  services  at  a  profit 

When  the  merchant  finds  that  he  can  not  sell  at  the 
larger  price,  in  competition  with  the  new-comers,  he 
must  go  back  to  the  old  prices.  But  as  he  now 
attempts  this  he  is  confronted  by  perhaps  double  the 
former  number  of  competitors.  There  are  just  so 
many  goods,  ordinarily,  to  be  sold ;  and  as  he  discovers, 
to  his  sad  detriment,  that  he  has  a  heavier  competition 
than  before,  he  must  ^^  cut  under "  in  order  to  effect 
sales.  It  all  requires  time ;  but  all  comes  around  as 
surely  as  that  customers  at  any  and  all  times  need  to 
buy  goods.  Similarly  with  the  high  prices  —  other- 
wise wages — demanded  now  and  then  by  the  trades- 
unions.  People  all  over  the  land  are  in  continual 
want  of  labor.  They  must  have  it ;  and  if  the  supply 
for  the  demand  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  country,  it 
must  be  had  from  abroad,  where  countless  thousands, 
ground  to  the  dust  by  the  low  prices  of  labor  which 
surplus  populations  always  induce,  await  the  oppor- 
tunity for  emigration  to  any  part  of  the  world  where 
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better  prices  will  be  paid  them.  They  will  rash  as 
soon  as  they  can  to  anywhere  that  remunerative  em- 
ployment can  be  had,  trades-unions  or  not.  Necessity 
knows  no  law :  they  must  earn  where  they  can.  Any 
amount  of  work  is  waiting  to  be  done  at  good  wages ; 
but  Capital  is  a  close  calculator,  and  will  not  know- 
ingly pay  double  price  for  anything,  nor  any  larger 
price  than  promises  profit  Labor  may  stand  up 
defiantly  and  say  to  Capital,  ^^  You  can't  do  without 
me ; "  but  Capital  can  reply  with  more  confident  cer- 
tainty, "  You  can't  follow  your  trade  to  profit  with- 
out me."  The  spectacle  in  this  country  is  at  times  just 
this. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
bination of  merchants.  Capital  has  only  to  say  to 
Labor,  "We  will  buy  you  on  the  same  terms  as  we 
buy  other  things ;  your  price  (wages)  must  be  regu- 
lated by  supply  and  demand,  at  the  market  value.  As 
we  would  not  buy  of  the  merchant  in  a  combination 
to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life  at  thrice  their  value, 
oppressing  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  so  we  will  not 
at  a  time  of  strike  or  oppressive  demand  by  a 
trades-union  employ  a  trades-union  man,  since  he  is, 
for  the  time  at  least,  combining  with  his  fellows  to 
advance  his  labor  beyond  its  actual  value  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  is  thus  bringing  additional  distress  upon  the 
poor  by  closing  or  crippling  the  factories,  locking  up 
capital,  and  preventing  the  circulation  of  money  that 
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18  imperatiyely  needed  for  the  common  good  of  em- 
ployer and  employed." 

For  these  reasons,  generally  combined  with  others, 
various  industries  are  from  time  to  time  greatly 
becloaded,  and  losses  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  result  to  capitalists  and  laborers,  to  the 
temporary,  if  not  permanent,  injury  of  whole  com- 
munities. The  poor  grow  poorer,  and  the  rich  no 
richer,  but  rather  quite  the  contrary.  The  labor  mar- 
ket becomes  feverish,  and  is  often  depressed.  This 
state  of  things  will  grow  worse,  until  Capital  and 
Labor  have  a  better  understanding,  until  their  rela- 
tions are  more  solidly  fixed  upon  principles  of 
unchangeable  right,  and  until  all  the  involved  mat- 
ters find  their  proper  plane  in  supply  and  demand,  in 
equity  and  justice.  Many  able  men,  with  strong 
minds,  abundantly  capable  themselves  to  be  great  em- 
ployers, superintendents  of  large  establishments,  and 
the  like,  are  at  the  head  of  the  trades-unions ;  and  it  is 
ardently  to  be  hoped  that  their  best  sense  and  best 
judgment  will  ever  be  called  into  exercise  in  the 
determination  of  action  by  their  followers,  in  the 
guidance  of  those  whom  they  control  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  The  trial  of 
strength  between  Capital  and  Labor  in  this  country,  if 
ever  carried  to  a  truly  effective  point,  will  probably 
produce  results  of  which  few  dream.  There  should, 
indeed,  be  no  contest :  the  interests  of  both  are  bound 
by  interlinkings  that  can   not  safely  be  sundered. 
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Labor  mnBt  inevitably  snffer  most  in  the  strug- 
gle, since  Capital  can  find  other  sources  of  profit; 
but  there  is  infinite  danger  in  the  terrible  ground- 
swell  that  may  surge  up  at  last,  of  the  desperate  poor 
wanting  bread. 

Combinations  to  determine  prices  have  never  per- 
manently succeeded,  and  probably  never  wilL  Under 
special  circumstances  combinations  can  be  temporarily 
successful;  but  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade  and 
equity  are  older  and  deeper  laid  than  these,  and  they 
are  as  certain  to  remain  forever  substantially  the  same 
as  effect  is  to  follow  cause.  The  sun  will  sooner  rise 
in  the  west,  or  the  law  of  gravity  be  reversed,  than 
that  the  regulation  of  prices  by  supply  and  demand 
will  be  overturned  by  combined  action.  Fitful 
attempts  may  be  made  to  do  it ;  but  they  will  end, 
as  economic  history  shows  all  such  attempts  have 
ended,  in  utter  failure. 

Therefore,  regarded  as  a  mere  money-making  sys- 
tem, trades-unions  defeat  themselves.  First-class 
mechanics  may  be  benefited  by  them,  but  those  who 
rate  lower  are  directly  losers.  When  there  is  work 
enough  for  all,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  Capital 
can  make  his  profit,  if  maximum  wages  are  paid  to  all,  — 
that  is,  the  best  mechanic  gets  as  much  as  if  there 
were  no  combination  for  wages,  —  then  the  lower 
grades  get  more  than  their  labor  is  worth,  while  the 
best  get  only  what  theirs  is  worth.  Evidently  now, 
somebody  is  wronged  by  the  payment  of  more  than  is 
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due  from  him,  and  others  by  the  rating  of  their  hboft 
as  worth  no  more  than  that  of  their  inferior  fellows. 
Common  sense  tells  ns  that  such  a  system  can  not 
stand.  Bnt  suppose  Capital  flnds,  as  it  soon  does,  that 
it  can  not  make  a  profit  by  paying  more  than  the  ser- 
vice is  worth :  what  then  t  Some  one  must  go :  will 
it  be  the  best  workmen,  or  the  poorest  t  Certainly 
the  poorest.  Bnt  suppose  Capital  finds  further  that  it 
can  not  yet  keep  all  at  work  profitably :  what  in  that 
case!  Why,  the  next  inferior  grade  will  be  dis- 
charged, while  the  best  still  hold  their  places,  and  will 
hold  them  so  long  as  any  one  is  employed. 

The  best  mechanics,  then,  are  always  in  employ 
when  they  will  work ;  but  the  less  skillful,  possibly 
sometimes  the  less  favored,  get  employment  only 
when  there  is  enough  for  all,  which  is  not  always  the 
case.  Inferior  workmen  are  especially  gratified  to 
have  their  services  put  on  an  equality  in  price  with 
the  best,  and  hence  they  combine  without  result 
except  to  annoy  and  embarrass  their  fellow-workmen, 
and  perhaps  prompt  them  to  strike ;  for  unless  Capital 
is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  their  labor  than  it  is  worth, 
they  will  not  be  employed  at  alL  Nor  can  the  less 
useful,  under  combination,  compete  at  all  with  the 
most  usefuL  The  end,  if  successful,  would  be  a  one- 
sided arrangement  in  the  trades-union,  the  least  skilled, 
without  anything  like  equal  worthiness,  securing  equal 
advantage  with  the  best.  If  all  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  market  and  sell  their  labor  for  what  it  is  worth 
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and  what  they  can  get  for  it,  the  man  who  is  one- 
quarter  less  valuable  than  another  could  get  employ- 
ment at  a  corresponding  price  as  soon  as  the  other; 
while  now  he  must  stand  back  and  let  the  other  have 
the  work  at  all  times,  waiting  until  the  chance  comes 
when  there  is  more  work  than  the  best  or  second  best 
can  do,  and  then  he  will  get  employment. 

On  general  principles,  any  combination  that 
attempts  to  force  Capital  to  pay  one-quarter  to  a 
half  more  for  a  man's  labor  than  it  is  worth,  will 
simply  prevent  Capital  from  buying  any  labor.  There 
is  not  power  enough  in  Labor  by  any  combination  to 
compel  Capital  long  to  make  the  purchase ;  and  if  the 
struggle  ever  comes  to  the  last  resort,  it  will  be 
found  that  Capital  will  survive,  while  Labor  must 
yield  or  die. 

But  the  reader  must  not  forget  the  immediately 
practical  consideration  that  Labor  ever  offers  the 
opportunity  for  those  who  get  employment  to  gain  an 
independence,  if  only  they  can  save.  No  matter  what 
the  workingman's  grade  of  skill,  he  can  commonly  get 
some  employment  at  some  price;  and  in  general 
steady  work  at  moderate  wages  will  finally  accumulate 
the  most  money.  The  tables  of  earnings  in  this  vol- 
ume will  be  helpful  for  any  workingman  to  study,  ag 
they  show  him  how  even  small  earnings,  properly 
placed,  will  in  time  bring  him  independence,  and  may 
lead  him  on  to  fortune.     He  will  also  be  aided  in  his 
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dailj  labors  by  the  following  excellent  remarks  and 
precepts,  from  the  "Bmi  and  Bead  Sermons"  of 
Joseph  Baxendale : 

GOOD  VAXnffB  AND  ADVIOB, 

An  old  servant  of  the  concern  observed  a  short  time  ago  that 
he  began  life  in  the  employ  of  Pickford  upon  low  wages,  and 
that  by  frugality  and  industry  he  had  gained  a  competency. 
His  maxim  was  never  to  spend  more  than  ninepence  out  of 
every  shilling.  Although  this  may  appear  a  trifle,  recollect  that 
is  five  shillings  in  twenty,  ten  pounds  in  forty. 

Suppose  a  young  man  to  pursue  this  system :  Let  him  obtain 
the  first  twenty  pounds,  add  each  year  ten  pounds,  he  will  at  the 
end  of  six  years  be  possessed  of  upward  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
If  in  early  life  the  opportunity  la  suffered  to  pass,  it  rarely 
happens  that  one  can  save  money  when  more  advanced  in 
yeais. 

The  concern  in  which  we  are  engaged  has  been  defrauded  bj 
those  who  have  for  thirty  years  received  salaries,  the  savings 
from  which,  had  they  followed  the  plan  that  is  recommended, 
would  have  placed  them  in  situations  of  comparative  affluence, 
and  we  should  now  have  seen  them  respectable  members  of 
society. 

Upon  industry  and  frugality  our  well-doing  dependa  It  ia 
not  great  talents,  but  steady  application,  that  is  required.  There 
are  none  of  us  that  may  not  obtain  stations  of  respectability. 
"God  helps  them  that  help  themselves."  '*He  that  follows 
pleasure  instead  of  business  will  shortly  have  no  business  to 
follow." 

I  frequently  complain  of  what  may  be  called  trifles;  but  from 
these  arising  frequently  we  are  at  length  lost.  Let  each  attend 
to  his  respective  duties,  keep  the  appointed  hours,  and  never 
defer  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done  to-day. 

If  business  is  more  pressing  than  usual,  give  additional  time, 
that  your  accounts  may  not  fall  into  confusion,  and  that  you 
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suy  not  be  the  meuu  of  causlog  delay  and  trouble  to  otbera. 
It  often  happens  that  (he  negligence  of  indiTiduals  throws  addi- 
tional labor  upon  those  who  are  ansious  for  regularity. 

Hiding  or  screening  the  faults  of  others  la  a  sfBtem  that  hM 
prevailed  and  caused  much  lossand  injury— frequently  to  the 
ofFeading  party,  always  to  the  employer. 

lAte  occunencea  lead  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  snb- 
ject:  it  is  important  In  every  sense,  both  as  r^ards  your  public 
and  private  stations.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  man 
than  truth,  nbtbing  which  makes  him  feel  so  despicable  as  a  lie. 
Recollect  that  men  act  lies  without  speaklog  them,  and  that  all 
false  appearances  are  lies. 

He  therefore  who,  seeing  hla  employer  Injured,  neglects  to 
make  it  known,  la  equally  guilty,  with  this  addition,  that  he  is 
practicing  a  lie.     Want  of  punctuality  is  a  lie. 

Bpeak  and  act  openly  on  all  occasions.  Errors  will  be  fewer, 
and  lalrar  will  be  decreaaed. 

It  seldom  happens  that  we  can  do  any  Important  services  ;  but 
small  services  are  always  in  use.  Take,  therefore,  every  oppor- 
tunity of  Bs^tlng  each  other:  you  are  then  most  effectually 
serving  your  employers,  as  well  as  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  cor- 
diality and  good  will  among  yourselves. 

A  good  Christian  must  be  a  good  servant.  Whatever  your 
lot  In  life  may  be,  above  all  things  remember  that  "the  fear  of 
ttta  Lord  is  the  beginning  ot  wisdom." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THSUEOHANia 


FORMER  chapter  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  worldDgoian  as  em- 
ployee; this  chapter  will  oon^der  him 
mainlj  as  employer.     Mechanical  pro- 
duction, as  a  means  of  money-making,  takes  rank 
among  the  Bnrest  known,  both  for  principals  and  sub- 
ordinatee,  considering  the  capital  usually  invested. 
Says  Mr,  Reade,  in  his  book  on  "  Money,  and  How  to 
Make  it "  :     "  Few  men  etick  to  any  kind  of  busineBS 
ten  years  who  do  not  prosper.     Talking  once  with  an 
intelligent  blacksmith,  he  told  me  this  story  of  his 
life.    Completing  his  trade  at  twenty-three,  he  hired  a 
shop  in  a  village  destined  to  grow,  hot  fnll  to  ovei^ 
flowing  with  workmen  of  his  craft.     ...    A  month 
elapsed  before  a  man  entered  his  shop,  but  at  length 
the  villagers  began  to  note  the  new-comer's  apparent 
industry,  and  one  after  another  to  bring  the  starving 
smithy  jobs.    For  five  years  it  was  a  qnestion  of  life 
or  death  with  him,  but  persistence  won,  as  it  alwaya 
[368] 
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does,  and  ten  years  away  from  those  trial-days,  as  I 
stood  by  his  roaring  fire,  seven  grimy  workers  were 
scintillating  that  old  shop  with  flying  bits  of  molten 
metal,  npon  whose  labor  he  made  a  net  profit  of  over 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

The  product  of  the  mechanic  ranks  in  use- 
fulness and  necessity  with  that  of  the  farmer.  As 
before  noted,  the  two  are  bound  in  interest  by 
bonds  almost,  if  not  altogether,  inseparable.  The 
hammer  of  the  mechanic  is  in  ahnost  as  con- 
stant use  as  the  farming  implement.  All  are  alike 
producers,  the  one  class  directly  from  land  and  labor, 
the  other  using  the  products  of  the  land  and  labor, 
and  in  turn  putting  labor  upon  them  to  produce  new 
results.  These  constituents  of  society  are  strong  and 
important  arms  in  the  body  politic. 

The  higher  grades  of  mechanism  call  into  vigorous 
action  great  scientific  requirements  and  wide  practical 
knowledge.  Works  for  the  mechanic's  hand  are 
marked  out  by  intellect,  often  by  genius.  Thus  pyi^ 
amids  have  been  raised,  cities  walled  and  fortified,  water 
highways  thrust  through  desert  lands,  antipodes 
brought  into  communion,  iron  ships  sent  out  to  plow 
the  sea  without  sail  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  gales,  and 
^^  iron  horses  "  driven  over  all  the  civilized  lands  with 
their  mighty  loads  of  life  and  property ;  and  finally 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  devised  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  across  land  and  sea. 
Genius  has  devised  all  these  wonderful  things  within 
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her  teeming  brain,  and  mechanifim  has  bnt  embodied 
in  vifiible,  naefol  form  its  vivid  imaginings  and  pro- 
found calculations. 

As  a  money-making  employment,  mechanical  prod- 
ucts resolve  themselves  into  two  branches — completed' 
results,  and  the  manual  labor  that  produces  results. 
Money  received  for  the  former  goes  to  the  employer, 
for  the  latter  to  the  employee.  It  is  not  easy,  even 
after  careful  investigation  and  taking  everything  into 
account,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  really  accumu- 
lates the  most  money  in  certain  cases.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  startling  suggestion,  since  any  one  would  say  at  once 
that  of  course  the  employer  would  make  the  most 
But  let  us  see.  A  little  inquiry  and  figuring  will  de- 
cide, and  put  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  good  mechanics  can  supply  themselves  and 
families  with  all  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and 
still  save  a  dollar  a  day.  They  do  not  do  this,  because 
they  or  their  families  spend  uselessly  their  earnings. 
If  they  spent  all  they  gain,  and  the  employer  did  the 
same,  both  would  make  money  equally  fast — rather 
make  no  money  at  all.  But  suppose  the  mechanic  to 
make  —  that  is  save — a  dollar  a  day  continuously  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  improve  it  every  half-year  at 
seven  per  cent :  how  much  would  he  have  ?  By  the 
tables,  twenty-five  years'  earnings  at  one  dollar  per 
diem  give  the  sum  of  $30,501.  The  question  now 
arises,  Does  each  boss  mechanic  on  an  average  make 
this  sum  !    Not  by  any  means.    The  proposition  tbea 
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is  true,  that  a  mechaiiic  can  make  and  accnmnlate 
more  than  the  employers  as  a  class  actually  do  make. 

As  many  opportunities  for  advancement  offer  in 
mechanical  as  in  mercantile  business.  There  are  two 
great  opportunities.  A  young  man  can  rise  from  the 
hammer  to  the  superintendence  or  ownership  of  a 
large  business  of  the  kind ;  and  if  he  adds  an  ade- 
quate education  to  his  skill,  he  can  shine  in  the  higher 
class  of  the  engineers,  inventors,  architects,  and  sculp- 
tors. 

The  apprentice  is  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  his  business,  that  he 
has  gone  through  his  allotted  time,  become  a  success- 
ful journeyman,  and  finally  an  independent  worker  on 
his  own  account.  He  assumes  to  pay  certain  amounts 
in  expenditure  beyond  his  personalor  family  expenses. 
He  wants,  must  have,  business.  His  sign  is  up,  his 
shop  open ;  no  one  comes.  At  last  a  possible  custo- 
mer enters,  from  need  of  something  or  from  curiosity, 
and  makes  inquiry  about  an  article  in  the  beginner's 
line.  Now  is  your  golden  opportunity ;  for  by  good 
management  you  can  secure  one  business  friend,  if  not 
customer,  and  possibly  both,  if  you  never  see  an- 
other. By  your  conversation  and  manner  strive  to 
impress  upon  him,  — 

First,  that  you  understand  your  business. 

Second,  that  you  understand  his  wants. 

Third,  that  you  are  honest  and  fair. 
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Fourth,  that  you  are  obliging  and  in  his  interest 

If  yon  sncceed  in  making  these  impressions,  yon 
have  begun  business  nearer  to  suocess  than  half  the 
world  besides. 

Many  mechanics  not  aware  or  careless  of  their  inter- 
est will  make  impressions  something  like  these :  — 

First,  it  is  none  of  his  business  what  I  know. 

Second,  I  know  near  enough  what  he  wants. 

Third,  I  am  honest  enough  to  make  a  profit  when  I 
can. 

Fourth,  I  am  as  obliging  as  I  choose  to  be,  and 
know  my  own  interest  as  well  as  any  one. 

These  tokens  of  his  thought  might  gratify  the  per- 
sonal pride  and  independent  notions  of  some  persons, 
but  would  neither  bring  money  to  their  pockets  nor 
suit  a  customer  who  might  be  of  great  pecuniary 
advantage  to  them.  More  than  this,  such  beginner 
may  be  in  the  presence  of  the  veiy  man  who  he  had 
hoped,  in  his  dreams  as  an  apprentice  and  a  journey- 
man, might  come  along  at  the  right  time  to  lend  him 
means  upon  which  to  extend  his  business.  Above  all 
things,  never  assume  an  antagonism  of  interest  with 
your  customer,  but  decidedly  the  reverse;  and  thus 
you  will  come  to  handle  the  shining  dollars  that  flow 
from  friendly  proximity  and  intercourse. 

To  be  a  gentleman  is  comparatively  eaqr  to  him 
who  wills,  and  is  highly  profitable  in  affairs.  It  is  not 
half  so  hard  to  learn  and  practice  as  your  trade  with 
tools.    Better  assume  the  garb  and  manner  of  a  gen- 
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tleman  for  interest's  sake  than  not  at  all,  if  yon  can 
not  possibly  feel  as  yon  act.  The  grand  desideratum 
is  a  sunshiny  heart  set  forth  in  the  expression  of  your 
face,  in  the  tones  of  your  voice,  the  meaning  of  your 
words,  the  interest  you  take  in  your  customer's  wel- 
fare. It  transfers  money  from  his  pocket  to  yours  in 
a  way  as  pleasant  to  both  as  are  your  manners.  You 
gain  doubly  by  this  means — you  make  a  profit,  and 
also  rivet  a  customer  to  your  business.  He  talks 
about  you,  tells  others  what  a  clever,  honest  fellow 
you  are,  how  well  you  do  your  work,  and  that,  above 
all  the  rest,  you  are  trustworthy. 

So  in  due  time  you  gather  about  you  a  numerous 
lot  of  kindly,  friendly  customers.  They  finally  come 
to  you  for  things  they  want  done,  which  are  not 
strictly  in  your  line ;  and  they  urge  you  to  hire  the 
men,  do  the  work,  and  charge  them  what  is  right.  In 
one  case  within  our  knowledge  a  tinman  was  so  popu- 
lar and  so  highly  esteemed  that  a  millionaire  applied 
to  him  for  the  construction  of  a  house.  Merely  be- 
cause the  artisan  was  honest  and  faithful,  the  rich  man 
seemed  to  suppose  that  he  could  make  any  mechanic 
whom  he  employed  similarly  honest  and  faithful. 
Such  is  the  certainty  of  success  attaching  to  special 
traits  of  conduct  and  character. 

No  other  quality  is  so  much  needed  as,  and  no  other 
commands  a  higher  price  than,  strict  honesty.  When 
a  mechanic  proves  honest  as  well  as  capable,  and 
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labors  for  moderate  profits,  doing  his  work  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  his  customer,  he  is  soon  crowd- 
ed with  work,  and  independence  and  fortune 
stand  waiting  for  him.  It  is  little  difference  what 
your  trade  may  be :  money  will  roll  in  from  all  direc- 
tions to  fill  your  purse.  A  dishonest  or  slighted  job, 
a  trick,  an  exorbitant  charge,  is  a  dead  loss.  Better, 
vastly  better,  not  undertake  the  work,  —  a  statement 
which  some  tradesmen,  no  doubt,  would  regard  as  an 
extravagance. 

But  we  will  give  an  example  to  show  its  soundness 
and  truth.  A  tailor  had  practiced  deception  upon  a 
suit  of  clothes.  His  knowledge  of  his  business  had 
not  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  customer,  but  for 
his  own,  as  he  supposed,  by  a  little  trick  which  would 
give  him  an  undue  profit.  To  the  eye  of  inexperi- 
ence the  cloth  sold  for  the  suit  looked  just  as  well  as 
though  it  had  really  been  a  first-class  article.  But  it 
was  shoddy :  the  tailor  knew  it,  for  he  had  bought  it 
as  such,  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the  victimized  custo- 
mer had  worn  his  suit  but  a  short  time  when  he  too 
found  it  out.  He  could  not  believe  that  he  had  been 
intentionally  swindled ;  but  as  he  had  his  own  prompt 
way  of  looking  into  such  matters,  he  went  to  his 
tailor,  exposed  the  shoddy  transaction,  and  invited  him 
to  explain.  The  man  of  shears  replied,  *^We  are 
sometimes  ourselves  deceived  in  doth,  and  this  seems 
to  be  such  a  case.  But,"  he  added  persuasively,  tak- 
ing up  another  piece,  ^^I  have  a  goods  here  that 
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is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  Let  me  make  you  a  suit 
from  this.'' 

Now  this  gentleman,  although  a  pleasant,  mild-man- 
nered man,  was  no  novice  in  such  matters.  His  reason- 
ing was  quick :  "  One  thing,  at  least,  I  know.  I 
have  been  deceived  by  this  man  in  the  other  piece  of 
cloth,  about  which  I  knew  nothing.  Why  may  I  not 
be  caught  again  on  this  piece,  of  which  I  also  know 
nothing?  Then,  too,  I  paid  this  man  good  money  for 
what  he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  worthless  goods ; 
but  he  says  nothing  about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  other  suit,  or  allowing  me  any  compensation  what- 
ever for  my  loss."  All  this  he  rapidly  revolved  in 
mind  as  he  looked  at  the  cloth  and  the  tailor,  and 
heard  a  voluble  exposition  of  its  merits.  At  last,  like 
the  man  of  sense  he  was,  he  concluded  that  since  he 
had  got  the  worst  of  it  in  his  former  operation  with 
the  tailor,  he  would  not  encounter  similar  danger 
again;  and  so  quietly  took  his  departure  with  the 
mental  reflection,  ^^  If  this  man  intentionally  deceived 
me,  I  want  nothing  more  to  do  with  him ;  and  if  he 
bought  the  doth  through  ignorance,  he  does  not  know 
his  business,  and  in  that  case  I  may  better  try  some 
one  else." 

The  poor  tailor,  however,  expected  still  to  furnish 
the  gentleman  his  clothing.  But  his  customer  did 
not  return.  Instead  he  dropped  into  another  estab- 
lishment, directed  the  attention  of  the  proprietor  to 
the  worthless  suit,  and  told  him  its  little  story.    To 
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his  snrpriBO  the  man  said  nothing  in  reply  to  depre- 
ciate the  other  tailor;  and  the  fact  made  rather  a 
favorable  impreesion  npon  him.  The  tradesman  at 
once  began  showing  his  goods,  saying  as  he  held  np 
one  piece,  ^^  This  cloth  is  showy,  and  looks  as  good  as 
that  you  see  on  the  counter;  but  that  is  much  the 
better,  and  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  this."  The  gen- 
tleman was  naturally  pleased,  and  said  to  himself, 
^^  This  man  certainly  has  the  air  of  open-hearted  hon- 
esty, and  for  aught  I  see  has  equally  good  clothing 
as  the  other,  and  at  cheaper  prices."  The  result  was 
that  this  tailor  sold  him  his  clothing  for  the  year, 
amounting  to  $450,  for  he  was  a  generous  buyer ;  and 
also  to  his  three  fashionable  sons,  who  had  before 
given  their  orders  at  the  other  place  with  their  father. 
One  of  them  bought  to  the  amount  of  $550,  another 
$400,  and  the  third  $375,  making  a  loss  in  all  to  the 
first  tailor  of  $1,775,  and  the  same  gain  in  business  to 
the  second.  For  twenty  years,  in  this  case,  the  father 
and  sons  continued  to  buy  about  the  same  amount 
every  year,  when  the  father  died. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  transaction  resulted,  in  the 
money  ultimately  lost  by  the  one  and  made  by  the 
other.  Tailor  No.  2  had  a  net  average  profit  of  thirty 
per  cent  on  his  sales  to  these  parties,  or  $532.50  a 
year  for  twenty  years:  and  of  course  tailor  No.  1 
virtually  lost  that  sum.  This  was  $1.41  per  day ;  and 
by  the  table  of  earnings  for  twenty  years  we  find  that, 
improved  at  seven  per  cent  for  that  time,  it  would 
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amount  to  $18,657.  Thus  tailor  No.  1,  trying  to  gain 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  by  a  dishonest  bit  of  business, 
had  really  lost  $18,657.  Is,  or  is  not,  ^^  honesty  the 
best  policy"  in  trade  { 

This  is  bnt  one  of  ten  thousand  cases  occurring  daily 
through  gross  ignorance  of  the  results  which  flow  from 
such  petty  tricks  in  trade,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
But  from  this  one  instaace  some  principles  of  special 
importance  to  mechanics  may  be  deduced. 

First,  customers  do  not  usually  understand  your 
trade,  and  do  not  know  on  inspection  whether  the 
goods  you  sell  are  well  made  or  the  work  you  do  is 
well  done.  You  do :  therefore  be  honest.  If  you  are 
not,  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  caught,  and  will  lose 
money  by  it  whether  you  are  caught  or  not. 

Second,  if  a  man  has  paid  you  good  money,  and  you 
afterwards  find  out  that  he  has  not  had  value  received 
in  goods  or  work,  you  never  can  make  as  much  money 
by  any  other  means  as  by  paying  him  back  his  honest 
dues.  That  money  will  be  quadrupled  to  you  the  first 
year. 

Third,  never  speak  ill  of  a  fellow-tradesman :  you 
will  lose  money  by  it.  Let  every  man's  experience 
be  his  own  schoolmaster :  you  can't  afford  to  teach  for 
nothing. 

Fourth,  if  you  have  been  deceived  yourself,  whereby 
you  deceive  another,  make  prompt  and  full  restitu- 
tion. Don't  wait  to  have  it  corkscrewed  out  of 
you.     You  will  make  money  by  it    Besides,  it  is 
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not  jnst  or  fair  to  make  another  pay  for  your  igno- 
rance. 

These  principles  underlie  permanent  success  in 
mechanical  trades.  The  artisan,  as  well  as  the  trades- 
man of  other  kinds,  is  under  great  and  frequent 
temptation  to  give  his  customer  less  than  honest  value. 
Yerj  few  persons  understand  the  true  value  of 
mechanical  work,  or  know  how  much  a  mechanic 
ought  to  do  in  a  given  time ;  and  hence  thej  over* 
charge,  slight  their  jobs,  or  lose  time,  and  so  work 
injury  to  their  patron.  But  though  this  is  true, 
nevertheless  the  customer,  by  an  insight  derived  from 
experience,  will  learn  that  he  is  unfairly  dealt  with, 
though  he  may  not  know  exactly  how  or  why.  It  is 
a  quite  common  idea  among  mechanics  that  they  must 
not  do  a  job  too  well,  for  fear  it  will  spoil  the  trade  ; 
hence  they  will  do  the  work  well  enough  to  answer  a 
temporary  purpose,  with  the  hope  of  another  job  by 
and  by  to  repair  it,  and  so  on. 

An  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  while  this  chapter  is 
being  written.  A  low  chimney  of  a  neighboring 
house  probably  required  a  smoke-stack,  for  one  morn- 
ing two  mechanics  appeared  upon  the  roof  with  their 
tools,  one  of  them  bearing  a  pipe  for  the  stack,  about 
two  feet  long.  The  men  laid  down  their  burdens,  sat 
down  upon  the  coping,  leisurely  filled  and  lighted 
their  pipes,  and  took  a  quiet,  prolonged  smoke. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  be  engaged  at  times  in 
conversation,  as  they  were  looking  at  the  situation,  and 
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pointing  here  and  there.  Finally  knocking  the  ashes 
from  their  pipes,  thej  got  np,  stretched  and  yawned, 
and  then  walked  towards  the  chimney.  There  they 
stood  for  a  considerable  time  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  after  thas  spending  the  remainder  of  an 
honr,  if  not  more,  they  at  last  took  up  their  tools  and 
went  to  work.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  rest  of  the 
forenoon  was  exhausted  in  putting  up  the  ten  feet  of 
pipe.  The  next  day  they  came  back  with  another, 
putting  it  in  a  different  flue  in  the  same  chimney ; 
and  the  process  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  day  before.  The  two  pipes  staid  up  two  days, 
when  the  same  men  came  again,  took  them  down,  and 
carried  them  away.  The  next  day  they  returned  with 
them,  but  lengthened  to  about  five  feet,  and  put  about 
the  same  length  of  time  upon  them  as  previously. 
The  pipes  now  staid  up  three  or  four  days ;  but  mean- 
while the  men  came  and  utilized  the  third  flue  for  a 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  going  up  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  This  involved  a  change  of 
the  others ;  so  in  a  day  or  two  the  men  once  more 
made  their  appearance,  took  down  the  five-foot  pipes, 
carried  them  ofE,  lengthened  them  to  agree  with  the 
new  one,  then  came  back  and  put  them  up.  Since 
then,  four  days  ago,  they  have  remained  away  from 
the  roof ;  but  may  yet  any  day  put  in  another  appear- 
ance. 

Now,  somebody  certainly  lost  by  this  operation,  or 
rather  series  of  operations;  and  qoite  certainly  it  was 
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not  the  employer  of  these  men,  in  immediate  loss 
at  least.  The  house-owner  may  pay  the  exorbitant  bill, 
and  the  mechanic  think  he  has  done  one  more  job  to 
advantage.  Bat  the  chances  are,  after  all,  that  he 
will  lose  money  by  it ;  for  if  he  had  not  been  ignoranu 
of  his  business,  he  would  have  known  that  on  account 
of  the  height  of  the  adjoining  walls,  twelve-foot  smoke- 
stacks were  necessary ;  and  he  would  have  instructed 
his  men  accordingly,  have  made  the  pipes,  and  had 
them  put  up  in  half  a  day.  If  he  were  dishonest, 
and  wished  to  *^run  the  job,"  as  appearances  indi- 
cate, he  must,  sooner  or  later,  lose  by  it,  for  he  has,  at 
the  very  least,  taught  his  hands  a  bad  trick. 

This  course  of  business  generally  brings  about  the 
same  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  tailor,  whatever 
the  varieties  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  prac- 
ticed. To  the  extortioner  the  loss  is  the  same, 
whether  the  extortion  be  by  way  of  exorbitant  charges 
or  in  the  slight  value  of  the  work  done.  A  case  a 
little  more  in  point  than  the  other  may  be  examined 
here,  in  which  the  results  were  directly  manifest 

An  application  was  made  by  a  wealthy  gentleman 
to  his  plumber  to  have  some  trifling  repairs  made  to  a 
weeping  joint  of  pipe  in  his  house.  The  mechanic  at 
once  sent  a  man  to  do  the  work,  who,  arrived  at  the 
house,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  defect.  It  was  in 
plain  sight,  but  was  a  little  inconvenient  on  account 
of  some  woodwork;  but  nevertheless  it  could  have 
been  mended  without  removing  anything.    In  order. 
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however,  to  have  plenty  of  room,  he  tore  away  the 
woodwork  completely,  and  was  then  ready  to  prooeed* 
It  now  took  bat  a  few  moments  to  do  the  work, 
although  half  a  day  m  all  was  spent  in  gossiping  with 
the  servants  and  in  general  pattering  aboat.  But  the 
work  was  finally  done,  and  it  tamed  out  that  the  leak 
resulted  from  a  slight  defect  in  the  work  done  by  the 
same  employer  and  journeyman  when  the  house  was 
built.  The  plumber  made  out  his  bill  and  collected 
it,  with  the  incidental  remark  from  the  owner  that 
^^  work  should  be  well  done  at  first,  and  then  all  such 
expenses  and  annoyances  would  be  avoided."  Then 
the  owner  ordered  his  carpenter  to  replace  the  wood- 
work which  the  plumber's  man  had  torn  up.  This 
mechanic  happened  similarly  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  original  work  after  the  plumber,  and  on  going 
to  the  place  found  the  new  work  split  to  pieces,  and 
entirely  unfit  for  further  use.  It  had  been  nailed^ 
not  screwed  down  at  first,  as  he  had  ordered,  and  as 
he  supposed  it  had  been  done.  He  reported  the  case 
to  the  owner,  and  he  of  course  directed  that  new  and 
sound  work  should  be  put  in.  It  was  duly  finished 
and  the  bill  presented,  which  was  paid;  but  the 
owner  remonstrated  with  the  plumber  because  his 
man  had  destroyed  the  woodwork  "unnecessarily," 
the  carpenter  said, "  as  the  work  could  have  been  done 
without  it."  The  plumber,  piqued  at  the  carpenter's 
remark,  told  his  accuser  that,  ^'  if  the  work  had  been 
screwed  down,  as  it  should  have  been,  instead  of 
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being  nailed  down,  as  it  waa,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty." 

These  transactions  and  talks  revealed  to  the  owner 
some  interesting  facts,  as  follow : 

First.  That  the  plumber  had  done  his  work  poorly 
at  first. 

Second.  That  from  this  cause,  he  (the  owner)  had 
lost,  and  no  restitution  was  made. 

Third.  That  the  carpenter  had  done  his  work  badly 
at  first 

Fourth.  That  from  this  he  had  lost,  without  resti- 
tution. 

lake  a  man  of  sense  he  revolved  the  whole  matter 
in  mind,  not  from  its  importance  in  the  case  in  hand, 
but  for  its  bearing  on  the  future,  since  he  was  a 
large  property  owner,  and  built  extensively.  He 
came  in  due  time  to  positive  conclusions,  which  he  kept 
to  himself.  Almost  any  one  can  overlook  an  error, 
much  more  an  unavoidable  accident,  in  another ;  but 
few  will  rest  satisfied  when  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
smartly  for  it 

The  plumber,  too,  remembered  that  his  journeyman, 
receiving  the  highest  wages  and  considered  one  of  the 
best  he  had  in  his  shop,  had  been  twice  before  com- 
plained of  for  similar  neglects,  and  had  given  him 
much  trouble  at  those  times.  Work  became  slack 
soon  afterwards,  business  dull,  and  the  plumber  was 
compelled  to  discharge  some  of  his  force.  So  it  hap- 
pened, to  the  surprise  of  the  journeyman  and  all  his 
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fellow-workmen,  when  the  next  pay-day  came  aroond, 
he  was  discharged. 

Then  the  carpenter,  finding  that  the  plumber  had 
exposed  to  the  owner  the  defective  way  in  which  his 
work  had  been  done,  caUed  his  journeyman  in  turn  to 
account  for  his  neglect.  The  man  excused  it  on  tlie 
groimd  that  he  had  not  the  proper  screws  at  the  time, 
and  supposed  it  would  make  no  difference  if  nails 
were  used  in  that  one  place,  as  all  such  work  elsewhere 
in  the  house  had  been  properly  done  with  screws.  But 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  carpenter  saw  a  journeyman 
from  one  of  the  neighboring  carpenter-shops  enter  the 
house  of  his  former  customer,  who  had  been  a  profit- 
able  one,  with  a  tool-box  on  his  shoulder.  He  knew 
what  that  meant ;  the  conclusions  of  the  owner  were 
now  evident.  Incensed  at  the  loss  of  so  good  a  cus- 
tomer through  the  slighted  work  of  his  man,  who  in 
a  moment  might  have  obtained  all  the  screws  he  needed 
from  a  shop  not  a  hundred  feet  distant,  he  discharged 
him  when  the  next  pay-day  came. 

The  times  were  now  hard,  work  little  in  demand ; 
and  neither  of  the  journeymen  could  get  anything  to 
do.  Each  had  laid  up  a  small  sum,  but  it  went  fast 
when  all  was  expense  without  income.  They  were 
willing  to  labor  for  less  wages  than  they  had  been  get- 
ting ;  but  no  employer  wanted  them,  for  all,  in  that 
region  at  least,  knew  where  they  had  worked  and  why 
they  had  been  discharged.  The  plumber  went  into 
the  country,  and  remained  there  some  time,  but  finally 
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Ml  from  a  tree  while  gathering  nuts  and  broke  his 
wrist,  by  which  he  was  almost  totally  disabled  for  life. 
The  other  man  took  sick,  after  being  out  of  business 
for  many  weeks,  was  bed-ridden  for  a  year,  and  then 
died. 

The  property  owner,  out  of  whose  improvements 
all  this  trouble  had  sprung  through  an  imperfect 
plumber's  joint,  built  more  largely  to  improve  some 
vacant  property.  He  purchased  aU  the  materials,  and 
had  the  carpenter-work  done  by  the  day,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $53,000.  The  plumbing,  calculated  to 
cost  $11,000,  was  similarly  done.  The  mason  who  had 
carried  the  gentleman's  contracts  for  a  long  time 
was  a  very  worthy,  honest  man;  but  he  won  his 
employer's  confidence  thoroughly  by  a  little  circum- 
stance that  happened  about  this  time.  He  had  done 
the  work  of  a  '^  brownnstone  front "  but  a  short  time 
before.  The  foundation  of  the  front  stoop  had  been 
carelessly  laid,  or  from  some  other  cause  it  had  set- 
tled, and  one  of  the  steps  had  consequently  cracked. 
Although  it  did  not  detract  much  from  the  value  of 
the  house,  it  was  nevertheless  an  eyesore,  and  gave 
evidence  of  poor  work  somewhere.  Happening  to 
pass  the  house  one  day,  his  quick  eye  caught  the  defect. 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on ;  but  the  fault  kept  troubling  him,  and  he 
finally  said  to  himself,  "  This  is  not  right.  I  got  my 
money  for  good  work ;  and  the  work  is  certainly  not 
good.     The  breaking  of  that  step  results  from  the 
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neglects  of  my  man  who  set  the  stoop ;  and  I  don't 
want  that  to  remain  as  my  sign-board,  even  though  I 
may  not  be  legally  bound  to  replace  it."  So  the 
owner  was  presently  very  much  surprised  by  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  mason  to  be  permitted  to 
replace  the  stone;  which  was  done  in  good  shape. 
Now,  when  the  owner  decided  upon  the  large  work 
before  spoken  of,  with  a  mason's  bill  alone  estimated  at 
SS4,000,  no  questions  were  asked,  but  the  plans  were 
simply  handed  to  this  man  with  directions  to  have  the 
work  done  by  the  day,  buy  the  materials  as  cheaply  as 
he  could,  and  keep  the  owner  advised  of  every  large 
bill. 

The  mason  was  naturally  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  old  friends,  the  carpenter  and  the  plumber, 
were  not  to  be  on  the  work,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
reason.  *'Were  they  insolvent?  Have  they  done 
wrong  in  some  way  ? "  But  no  one  knew  why  they 
were  not  employed  by  this  large  property  owner,  save 
the  owner  himself,  who  kept  his  own  counsel ;  but 
the  fact  was  the  more  surprising,  since  aU  knew  him 
to  be  a  very  upright,  fair,  honest  man,  who  had  become 
rather  noted  for  employing  one  set  of  mechanics. 

The  new  buildings  were  finally  completed,  but  not 
within  the  original  estimates.  The  amounts  of  the 
bills  exceeded  the  first  calculation,  mainly  because 
more  work  had  proved  necessary.  The  plumber's  bill 
came  to  $12,722,  the  carpenter's  to  $59,432,  and  the 
mason's  to  $91,200.    It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
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plumber  had  cleared  but  $1,300,  or  a  little  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  the  carpenter  $4,350,  and  the  mason 
$8,120.  Five  years  thereafter  the  same  owner  built  a 
new  block  of  houses  and  stores,  for  which  the  bills 
were  still  larger  —  plumber's  $13,100,  carpenter's 
$75,000,  and  mason's  $104,210.  All  were  done  by  the 
same  hands  as  in  the  previous  job. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  first  plumber  had  lost  by 
his  careless  hand  and  by  his  failure  to  remedy  defeo- 
tive  work  until  he  was  driven  to  it ;  then  what  the 
carpenter  lost,  and  thus  what  the  other  plumber  and 
carpenter  gained  by  the  losses  of  their  unlucky  fel- 
lows. The  first  large  loss  to  the  plumber  was  $1,300, 
with  the  job-work  of  the  owner  from  year  to  year, 
which  was  worth  a  profit  of  $100  a  year  during  the 
five  years  to  the  next  big  job.  In  five  years,  with 
interest,  $1,300  will  amount  to  $1,820,  and  $100 
added  and  improved  for  each  of  five  years  will  come 
to  $588.  Add  the  profits  on  the  $13,100  plumbing 
job,  which  were  $1,400 ;  and  we  find  the  total  sum 
lost  by  the  first  plumber  and  gained  by  the  second  to 
be  $3,808,  without  reckoning  any  interest  upon  the 
sum  last  received. 

If,  then,  the  former  plumber  had  been  thirty  years 
old  when  the  imperfect  joint  was  made  on  the  first 
large  work  done,  he  could  have  had  $20,677  when  he 
reached  sixty.  His  actual  loss,  then,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  was  $20,677,  simply  because  his  journeyman 
made  a  bad  joint  thirty  years  before. 
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In  like  manner  the  carpenter  lost  the  amount  of  a 
full  bill  of  profit,  ^350,  and  the  owner's  jobbing 
for  five  years  averaging  $350  a  year,  and  $7,422 
profit  on  the  second  laige  job,  together  amount- 
ing to  $15,550,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  busi- 
ness transactions  or  profits  after  the  five  years  had 
expired.  If  the  carpenter  were  thirty  years  old  when 
the  first  job  was  lost,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  he  would 
be  $31,100  behind  what  he  might  have  had ;  at  fifty- 
five,  $62,200 ;  and  at  sixty-five  $124,400,  just  for  the 
want  of  a  faithful  workman  and  six  cents'  worth  of 
screws,  and  for  a  failure  to  make  good  without  charge 
the  damage  resulting  from  the  lack  of  these. 

Such  are  the  incidents  that  grow  out  of  mechanical 
business.  The  trades  selected  are  fair  examples  of  all 
others  in  which  losses  of  similar  kind  may  occur.  And 
they  are  not  mechanical  trades  alone  which  are  affected 
by  such  apparent  trifles.  A  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  may  fail  of  election  by  just  one 
vote,  and  that  lost  by  neglect  to  speak  pleasantly  to 
an  acquaintance  in  the  street  Small  matters  some- 
times determine  great  events ;  and  the  wisest  can  not 
foresee  what  may  result  from  a  seeming  trifle.  A  nut 
carelessly  or  improperly  fastened  in  the  boiler  of  a 
magnificent  steamship,  may  be  the  two-penny  fault 
that  will  result  in  reducing  to  fragments  the  giant 
bulk,  and  hurling  into  eternity  her  precious  freight  of 
human  Uf  e.    Upon  the  mere  hammer  of  the  mechanic 
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may  depend  the  life  or  death  of  many  persons.  There 
is  practically  no  end,  to  the  number  of  untoward 
events  that  may  and  do  occur  by  reason  of  the  faults 
of  mechanics.  As  has  been  seen,  they  can  virtually 
wrench  from  the  pockets  of  their  employers  money  at 
wilL  But  IB  it  less  than  robbery  ?  or  are  they  not 
likewise  robbers  ?  Is  there  any  real  difference  between 
the  man  who  does  it  slyly  in  this  way,  and  he  who  does 
it  covertly  on  the  highway  or  as  a  housebreaker  at  the 
dead  of  night  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle 
whether  a  man  is  robbed  by  the  collusion  of  mechan- 
ics, by  overcharges  or  bad  work,  or  by  robbers,  or 
through  counterfeit  money  ?  The  fraud  is  in  princi- 
ple the  same  in  all  these  cases ;  and  the  chief  reason 
why  they  are  not  so  regarded  generally  by  the  commu- 
nity is  that  the  one  class  is  quite  commonplace,  and 
the  other  comparatively  rare.  The  mechanic  whose 
demand  is  an  outrage  and  a  wrong,  may  wrench  from 
his  customer  the  amount  of  his  rascally  bill,  and  the 
payer  may  have  to  "  stand  and  deliver,"  as  the  less  of 
two  ills.  But  in  all  such  cases  there  are  two  who  lose, 
the  one,  however,  much  more  than  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  victimized  by  the  tailor,  who  lost 
the  most  in  the  long-runt  Truly,  the  losses  can 
scarcely  be  brought  into  comparison,  so  wide  apart 
are  they.  And  they  fall,  too,  as  they  usually  do,  upon 
the  one  who  can  afford  it  least.  In  the  case  of  the 
plumber's  employee,  who  caused  the  loss  of  a  small 
bill  to  the  rich  man,  who  lost  the  most,  the  plumber  him- 
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self,  or  the  house-owDer  ?  and  who  was  the  best  able  to 
afiord  it,  the  man  who  paid  for  the  half -day's  work 
and  materials,  or  he  who  received  the  money  ?  Take 
also  the  case  of  the  joarneyman  carpenter :  who  lost 
the  most,  he  who  failed  to  put  in  the  screws  where  he 
shonld,  or  the  owner  who  had  to  pay  for  the  blander, 
or  the  carpenter  himself,  who  received  pay  for  repair- 
ing his  own  wrong  ? 

Let  QS  inquire.  The  journeyman  plumber  had  been 
out  of  business  just  three  months  when  he  fell  from 
the  tree  and  broke  his  wrist,  which  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  happened  if  he  had  remained  at  work. 
He  had  been  receiving  $2  a  day ;  and  so,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  accident,  he  had  lost  $156  and  his  board, 
$32.50.  Add  to  this  his  doctor's  bill,  $26;  two 
months'  time  in  which  he  could  do  nothing  after  his 
wrist  was  broken,  at  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  $39 ; 
and  his  board  in  the  meantime,  $22.50;  —  and  his 
account  stands  thus : 

Three  months' lost  time,  78  days,  at  |2 $156  00 

Thirteen  weeks'  board,  at  $2.50 82  50 

Doctor's  bill 26  00 

Two  months'  losttime,  52  days,  at  75ct8 39  00 

Nine  weeks'  board,  at  $2.50 22  50 

Total $276  00 

He  was  just  twenty  years  of  age  when,  partly  dis- 
abled by  his  hurt,  he  began  to  receive  wages  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  day.  He  lost,  then,  $1.25  a  day 
on  his  old  wages;   and,  whatever  wages  might  be 
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generally  at  any  time,  he  would  continue  to  loee 
about  this  much  per  diem,  as  a  difference.  Let  us 
look  at  all  the  losses  of  this  transaction  with  reference 
to  the  future,  at  fifty  years  of  age.  The  journeyman's 
loss  may  be  set  down  at  $1.25  per  diem  until  he  was 
fifty,  or  for  thirty  years,  and  also  the  $276  before 
found,  compounded  at  seven  per  cent,  as  we  do  the 
rest ;  and  we  find  his  absolute  loss  at  fifty  years  of  age 
to  amount  to  $2,104.36.  If  it  be  allowed  also,  as 
seems  fair,  to  include  his  loss  of  $1.25  a  day  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  to  his  wrist,  his  total  Ices  in  that 
time  would  be  nearly  twenty  times  as  much,  or 
$40,548.78.  The  boss  plumber  lost  $1,300  on  the  first 
job,  and  $100  on  his  repairs  for  each  of  five  years, 
making  for  that  period  an  entire  loss  of  $2,408.  He 
then  lost  $1,400  by  not  getting  the  second  job,  which 
increases  the  amount  to  $3,808 ;  and  this,  improved 
at  seven  per  cent  for  twenty-five  years^  shows  a  loss  of 
$20,677. 

The  boss  carpenter  lost  in  profits  on  the  first  job, 
by  not  getting  it,  and  on  the  repairs  for  five  years, 
similarly  computed  as  before,  $8,128.  Adding  the 
loss  by  not  getting  the  second  job,  $7,422,  and  we 
have  $15,550,  which,  in  twenty-five  years,  at  seven  per 
cent  compound  interest,  gives  a  total  of  $84,436. 

Now,  what  did  the  rich  man  lose  by  the  same  ope- 
ration, which  caused  these  several  heavy  losses,  pre- 
suming he  got  his  work  done  just  as  well,  and  no 
better,  by  those  he  employed  ?    He  paid  the  plumber 
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$4.50  for  the  little  job,  which,  improved  like  the 
others,  amounts  to  $32.24.  He  paid  the  boss  carpen- 
ter $30  for  his  work,  which,  similarly  treated,  comes 
to  $228.30.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  journeyman's 
loss,  by  making  the  bad  joint,  was  actually  $64  to  the 
owner's  $1 ;  and  taking  the  results  of  the  accident  also 
into  account,  his  loss  was  $1,229  to  $1.  The  boss 
plumber  lost  $846,  and  the  boss  carpenter  $870,  to 
the  owner's  $1  on  their  several  jobs. 

Who,  then,  loses  the  most  money  by  bad  work,  the 
employed  or  the  employer  i  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  these  are  not  all  the  jobs  which  the 
carpenter  and  the  plumber  lost  from  this  one  cus- 
tomer, if  he  continued  to  build  as  he  did ;  and  if  the 
entire  profit  which  the  two  men  could  have  made  were 
accurately  estimated,  it  would  reach  a  large  fortune 
on  the  basis  of  saving  and  improving  at  interest. 

By  way  of  logical  consequences,  the  following  may 
be  assumed  as  sure  guarantees  of  success : 

First.  Enow  well  your  trade,  and  do  it  welL 

Second.  Be  civil,  polite,  and  obliging  to  alL 

Third.  Be  just,  honest,  and  trustworthy. 

Fourth.  Never  buy  till  you  know  the  value. 

Fifth.  Stick  close  to  your  trade,  and  improve  your- 
self in  it. 

Sixth.  G^t  the  money  for  what  you  do,  and  pay 
promptly. 

If  these  rules  are  implicitly  followed,  your  success 
in  money-making  is  a  fixed  fact 
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There  is  no  mechanical  business  that  is  not  injured 
by  just  such  cases  as  those  citecL  It  would  be  useless 
to  adduce  any  new  ones.  Their  effects  are  very  far- 
reaching,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  their  distance,  and  not 
their  uncertainty,  which  causes  them  to  be  the  less 
readily  felt  Morals  aside,  the  interest  of  the  mechanic, 
as  measured  merely  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  directly 
at  stake.  When  a  boss  mechanic,  furthermore,  dis- 
charges his  journeyman,  it  is  apt  to  be  considered  a 
stigma  upon  the  latter,  as  a  general  thing ;  and  a 
shrewd  man,  hearing  of  the  incident,  concludes  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere.  A  man's  discredit 
spreads  like  falling  quicksilver  upon  a  marble  slab. 

To  the  journeyman  who  performs  the  labor,  a  word 
may  not  be  unprofitable.  Your  neglects  cause  great 
pecuniary  loss  to  your  employer  and  yourself,  as  we 
have  seen.  No  better  evidence  of  ignorance  of  your 
own  interest  can  be  found  than  the  boast  often 
indulged  in,  of  independence  of  your  employer.  He 
is  the  journeyman's  best  friend,  after  all,  because 
through  him  the  employee  gets  his  money,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  land  is  the  farmer's  best  friend. 
To  slight  work  is  to  lose  money,  since  you  may  thus 
lose  your  employment.  Look  at  the  business  as  your 
own,  simply  managed  by  the  employer  as  a  means  of 
bringing  you  in  money.  You  are  then  directly  inters 
ested  in  its  good  credit,  thereby  insuring  your  share 
in  its  results ;  you  are,  in  fact,  a  partner  in  it,  draw- 
ing profits,  but  taking  no  risks,  investing  no  money. 
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paying  no  loeses  or  expenses  of  any  kind.  Your  pay 
comes  regolarly,  in  general,  whether  the  business  is 
suocessfnl  or  not.  In  a  sense,  you  are  the  principal  — 
the  business  your  subordinate.  If  the  subordinate  is 
not  worth  cherishing,  saving,  or  caring  for  on  account 
of  the  principal,  it  is  amply  worth  all  this  as  the  bank 
which  pays  you  a  daily  dividend.  Why  abuse  it, 
indeed  ?  Why  go  away  from  it,  and  do  that  which 
will  waste  its  credit  and  squander  its  money  ?  Why, 
by  your  carelessness  or  neglect,  drive  custom  from  its 
doors,  when  your  bread,  meat,  and  savings  all  depend 
upon  its  support  { 

In  this  kind  of  business,  as  in  most  others,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  making  money  :  the  chief  trouble  lies  in 
keepmg  money  when  made.  It  differs  in  some  respects; 
for  work  is  sometimes  done  for  those  who  do  not  pay, 
and  hence  money  may  not  be  made.  At  this  point  a 
new  principle  enters — the  judging  of  credits  as  a 
means  of  making  money.  If  the  mechanic  reads  our 
chapter  on  Banking  and  Insurance,  he  must  perceive 
that  the  estimate  of  credits,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
banking  business,  whether  it  be  done  by  one  or 
another,  and  requires  skill  and  experience,  as  does  any 
other  trade.  But  how  many  mechanics  do  just  this 
thing,  and  risk  their  all  upon  that  to  which  they 
never  gave  a  moment  of  time,  possibly  never  turned  a 
thought  before,  the  very  point  that  may  lose  them  the 
money  value  of  their  long-worked-f  or  trade.  Bear  in 
mind,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
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valne  of  credit  is  the  most  intricate  and  difficult 
branch  of  business,  and  requires  great  knowledge, 
practice,  and  experience.  A  mechanic  giving  credit 
goes  to  that  extent  into  the  banking  business  ;  and  he 
himself  knows,  very  likely  by  sad  experience,  whether 
he  is  a  capable  banker  or  not.  Let  him  ask  of  his  own 
mind  whether  he  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  a 
bank,  and  he  may  appreciate  his  own  position  in  try- 
ing to  do  a  bank's  work  for  himself. 

Suppose  the  mechanic  needed  a  journeyman:  would 
he  hire  the  president  of  a  bank,  who  had  never  raised 
a  hammer}  If  you  wanted  to  know  the  value  of 
leather,  would  you  resort  to  the  iron-monger  for  in- 
formation ?  If  the  value  of  iron,  would  you  ask  it  of 
the  leather-dealer  or  the  shoemaker?  If,  then,  your 
customer  desires  credit,  go  to  his  bank  and  there  find 
out  if  they  will  take  his  note,  and  what  estimate  they 
place  upon  it,  or  whether  you  can  sell  it  anywhere 
without  your  own  name.  If  you  can  get  enough  for 
the  note  in  this  way  to  pay  you,  go  on  and  do  the 
work ;  if  not,  you  may  better  leave  it  alone,  and  in 
the  meantime  make  a  certain  dollar  somewhere  else. 
Whenever  you  give  credit,  take  as  much  time  to  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  security  as  it  would  take  you  to 
earn  that  much  money,  and  you  will  be  pretty  safe. 
A  note  may  bo  good  that  will  be  rejected  by  a  bank, 
because  they  might  not  know  all  about  it ;  but  the 
principle  nevertheless  holds  that  a  mechanic  will  do 
better  not  to  touch  credits  that  would  be  rejected  by  a 
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bank,  nnlees  lie  can  convert  them  into  cash,  or  realize 
apoQ  them  in  Bome  other  way. 

All  these  varied  propositions  are  not  of  prime  con- 
sequence in  gaining  an  independence  or  a  fortune ; 
and  there  is  still  something  more  to  do,  to  be  ex- 
plained nnder  another  head. 

An  inordinate  desire  for  gain  is  frequently  the  canee 
of  lose,  because  people  take  risks  in  the  valuation  of 
credits,  in  the  faith  that  in  some  way  they  will  get 
their  pay ;  and  the  following  paradox  results,  that  will 
be  Qsefnl  to  the  money-maker :  He  who  makes  money 
the  slowest,  makes  it  the  fastest.  He  who  makes  it 
the  fastest,  makes  it  the  slowest  And  another,  which 
js  qnite  as  certain :  He  who  walks  early,  will  ride  late. 
He  who  rides  early,  will  walk  late. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE   MANUFACTURER. 


He  clujiges  the  forma  of  thioga  till  we  do  longer  recognize 
them  M  the  game,  but  are  astonished  at  their  newlj  aoqulrad 
beaaty  and  luefulneBs. 

R.  B.  WtLMH. 


D  people  fabrlca  and  implements  and  com- 
modities that  a  ceQtuiy  a?o  were  regarded  luzuriea  bj  the  rich; 
and  It  is  an  ennobling  ana  inspiring  tijouglit  Iliat  be  who  sends 
good  calicoes,  woolens,  or  hardwares  into  tlie  market,  who  Im- 
proves either  the  teiture  or  the  pattern  of  the  goods  wbitdi  are 
consumed  bj  the  poor,  who  beautifies  some  common  household 
implement  or  sends  Into  the  market  a  new  material  which  will 
cb^pen  or  improve  the  staple  consumption  of  the  world,  is  per- 
forming a  work  aa  essentiallj  noble  and  beneflcent  as  auf  Toca- 
tion  of  man. 


HE   boBinesB    of    tho    maonfootTtrer  has 

aBStiraed  a  very  importaDt  place  among 

other  branches  of  the  world's  work ;  and 

lai^  BQma  of  money  are  made  in  it,  by 

both  employer  and  employed.    It  ^ves  great  Boope 

for  genine  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery, 

and  to  skill  in  ita  mechanical  conetrnotion.     It  is  also  a 

prominent  means  of  making  money  work  to  advantage 

in  its  nse  as  capital,  and  may  be  generally  regarded. 

in  all  its  phases  of  labor  and  prodnction,  as  agood  money 
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maker.  There  is  mach  encoaragement  to  this  in  the 
following  remarks  from  Mr.  Freedley's  Practical  Treat- 
ise on  Business : 

^^ A  man  who  intends  to  make  money,  not  merely  to 
try  his  chances,  must  look  first  to  the  safety  of  his 
business.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  those  occu- 
pations which  are  the  most  useful  are  the  safest,  and 
that  those  commodities  which  can  least  be  dispensed 
with  pay,  in  the  abrogate,  the  largest  profits.  The 
demand  for  them  is  stimulated  by  actual  want,  and 
grows  with  every  increase  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  for  those 
who  deal  in  superfluities  to  get  rich,  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  losses  from  changes  in  the  fashions 
and  a  hundred  circumstances  beyond  their  control ;  and 
Say  has  truly  remarked,  ^  The  most  fashionable  trades- 
men are  oftenest  in  the  list  of  bankrupts.'  Next  to 
the  supply  of  indispensable  wants,  those  kinds  of  busi- 
ness are  safest  which  are  concerned  in  the  production, 
manufacture,  or  sale  of  articles  of  general  convenience 
and  on  which  a  large  percentage  of  profit  can  be 
made,  though  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  inconsidera- 
ble.*' 

The  causes  of  failure  in  this  business  are  very  much 
the  same  as  in  other  departments  of  credit  or  of  the  in- 
terchange of  products.  The  trouble  does  not  commonly 
lie  in  the  ability  to  produce,  or  to  find  or  open 
a  market  for  one's  products.  But  an  operator  needs 
often  to  exercise  his  very  best  judgment  as  to  these. 
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"One  of  the  most  distingaished  cotton  manufac- 
turers now  living  took  his  first  and  most  important 
lesson  in  manufacturing  by  buying,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  a  small  cotton-mill,  investing  every  dollar 
which  he  had  earned  and  all  that  he  could  borrow,  and 
then  proceeding  to  make  a  new  article  of  clothing  for 
woman's  wear  which  he  was  confident  that  every 
mother  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  would  imme- 
diately order.  Three  months  after  getting  his  goods 
into  market,  he  had  sold  six  out  of  several  hundred 
cases  sent  to  commission  merchants  far  and  near.  His 
money  was  exhausted,  his  credit  well-nigh  gone,  and 
with  nothing  for  two  years  of  constant  and  most  per- 
plexing work  but  a  little  well-earned  knowledge,  he 
put  his  machinery  onto  another  style,  something  for 
which  there  was  now  a  demand,  and  without  the  fact 
of  how  near  he  had  been  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  creditors,  started  at 
once  one  of  the  most  successful  business  careers 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  elements  of  success  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  are,  mainly,  capital,  prudence,  count- 
ing the  cost,  making  the  most  of  time,  pushing  pro- 
duction to  its  utmost,  working  three  hundred  and  ten 
days  in  the  year,  making  a  good  article,  and  the  same 
article  every  time.''  * 

Failure  or  great  losses  from  the  causes  indicated  are, 
however,  rare.      But  the  manufacturer   often  sinks 


*  Beade,  "  Money,  and  How  to  Make  it. 


n 
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capital  in  his  original  oatlaj  for  bnildings  and  machin- 
eiy,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  what  he 
actually  requires.  If  he  understands  precisely  what 
he  needs  in  order  to  accomplish  his  proposed  ends,  his 
business,  as  a  general  rule,  is  successful,  and  the  results 
in  money  gained  are  correspondent. 

The  general  results  to  an  owner  are  more  satisfac- 
tory and  complete  than  in  most  other  Unes  —  more 
successful,  as  a  rule,  than  the  mechanic  or  the  whole- 
sale merchant,  where  these  depend  upon  their  own 
judgment  of  credits  in  making  their  sales.  The  rear 
son  is  apparent.  Manufacturing  is  usually  carried  on 
at  a  remote  or  inconvenient  place  for  making  sales, 
and  the  manufacturer,  unless  he  maintains  an  office  in 
the  business  quarter,  must  employ  a  commission  house 
to  make  his  sales.  This  charges  him  a  commission, 
but  gives  him  a  guarantee  for  credits  allowed.  The 
manufacturer  has  thus  two  names  on  the  notes  given 
him,  the  debtor's  and  the  commission  merchant's, 
instead  of  one,  as  is  customary  with  the  wholesale 
merchant  and  the  mechanic.  Fewer  losses  result  to 
him,  as  the  commission  merchant,  who  charges  a  small 
percentage  for  his  guarantee,  is  more  cautious  in  his 
credits  for  so  moderate  a  profit  than  the  others,  who 
may  make  their  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

But  when  the  manufacturer  himself  undertakes 
his  sales,  and  assumes  to  judge  of  the  safety  of  his 
credits,  he  stands  only  about  the  same  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  others  do  who  pursue  a  like  course.    Unless 
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he  Ib  penonallj  and  constantly  in  the  markety  andean 
observe  closely  the  standmg  of  his  cnstomers,  and  is 
in  every  sense  a  stirring,  shrewd  business  man,  he  has 
little  opportunity  to  gain,  and  an  almost  certain  chance 
of  loss.  It  not  nnfreqnently  occurs,  however,  that 
the  business  is  such  as  to  require  the  maintenance  of 
a  separate  establishment  for  the  sale  of  the  commodi- 
ties manufactured.  In  such  case  it  becomes  a  com- 
bined manufacturing  and  mercantile  house ;  and  if 
conducted  with  care,  skill,  and  energy,  it  is  almost 
uniformly  successful. 

To  make  the  most  from  manufacturing  requires  a 
peculiar  combination  of  qualities  in  management  and 
a  wide  range  of  special  requirements,  namely :  A  high 
degree  of  mechanical  skill,  to  secure  and  adapt  the 
best  machinery ;  an  exact  knowledge  of  wants  to  be 
supplied;  concentrated,  vigorous,  and  well-sustained 
action  in  both  manufacturing  and  selling ;  with  genu- 
ine mercantile  skill,  either  as  retail  or  wholesale 
dealer,  as  the  nature  of  the  business  may  require.  It 
therefore  seems  in  itself  to  combine  something  of  all 
other  lines  of  business,  and  demands  also  that  they 
should  work  together  harmoniously  and  perfectly. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  this  is  a  business  which 
requires  the  utmost  care  and  attention  in  order  to  suc- 
cess —  that  is,  to  make  the  largest  success  possible  in 
it.  There  are  not  many  men  who  take  the  trouble, 
when  they  are  about  to  establish  a  manufactory,  to 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  know  just  what 
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they  may  fix  as  their  maximum  of  production,  and  order 
their  machinery  accordingly ;  but  they  start  gradually, 
if  not  spasmodically,  putting  up  something  this  year, 
and  pulling  it  down  the  next,  as  not  large  enough ; 
putting  up  the  new  thing,  only  to  pull  it  down  in  turn 
the  next  year,  for  something  still  larger ;  and  so  go  on 
from  year  to  year,  till  at  last  they  get  the  maximum 
buildings  and  machinery  they  should  have  had  at  first, 
if  they  judged  the  market  rightly,  to  do  the  maxi- 
mum work.  How  many  instances  of  this  kind  readers 
of  wide  observation  can  call  to  mind,  wherever  large 
buildings  have  to  be  abandoned  and  new  ones  built, 
because  the  proper  foundation  for  increasing  demands 
was  not  made  at  the  beginning.  Fortunes  are  some- 
times expended  in  a  very  few  years  by  just  such  want 
of  forecast.  Few  men  strike  high  enough ;  and  it  is  in 
knowing  just  where  and  when  to  strike  that  the  most 
money  is  made.  As  a  general  rule,  men  begin  too 
modestly,  and  as  business  increases  they  tear  down 
and  build  over ;  and  thus  it  goes  on  increasing  and 
increasing  until  it  becomes  too  unwieldy  to  handle 
with  ease  or  possibly  too  large  for  profitable  manage- 
ment, and  some  unforeseen  event  breaks  the  whole 
down  with  embarrassment  or  utter  failure.  Begin 
with  the  view  to  a  fair  business  as  a  maximum ;  start 
everything  to  correspond  with  it;  and  when  your 
maximum  is  attained  rest  content,  and  reap  the  bene- 
fits in  a  thrifty  and  steady  business,  always  under  con- 
troL    As  soon  as  you  can  get  money  enough  ahead^ 
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pay  all  your  bills  in  cash,  and  promptly  and  safely 
invest  the  surplus.  Comfort  and  ease  will  then  attend 
yon,  and  prosperity  and  early  independence  or  fortune 
be  the  reward. 

Business  should  be  considered,  first  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port, then  as  a  way  to  independence  or  fortune.  You 
may  as  well  be  a  slave  in  some  other  way  as  to  be  a 
slave  to  your  business.  Nor  is  the  large  operation  in 
business  the  sure  road  to  fortune :  it  may  be  the  most 
insecure.  The  best  route,  with  comfort,  is  to  make 
slowly  but  surely,  and  always  to  be  your  own  master. 
You  have  but  to  look  at  our  tables  of  earnings  to  see 
how  moderate  an  income  requires  to  be  to  compass 
easily  your  desire.  A  large  manufacturer  might 
laugh,  as  the  large  wholesale  merchant  might,  at  the 
idea  that  fifty  dollars  a  day,  saved  and  improved,  is 
any  amount  to  boast  of,  and  that  it  is  more  than  one  in 
ten  makes  in  the  long-run.  But  even  this  moderate 
amount — moderate  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness— in  twenty  years,  improved  at  six  per  cent, 
would  be  $590,015  ;  at  seven  per  cent,  $661,606.  How 
many  heavy  manufacturers  have  such  an  outcome  as 
this  ?  In  truth,  how  many  make  clear  their  $5,000 
per  annum !  This  income,  yearly  improved  in  like 
manner  for  twenty  years,  reaches  $188,460,  or 
$211,318,  all  growing  out  of  an  original  profit  of 
$15.97  per  day.  What  manufacturer  of  any  skill 
can  not  make  this,  and  have  one  of  the  above  sums 
dear  at  the  end  of  two  decades  t    They  are  not  very 
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l^go  figures  for  the  general  ran  of  mannf ad^nrers^ 
who  easily  suppose  themselves  worth  that,  or  more^ 
any  day  in  the  year ;  bnt  how  many  actually  come 
out  at  the  end  of  twenty  business  years  with  as  much 
dear  cash  as  that,  besides  their  plant,  with  stock  and 
manufactured  product  on  hand  ?  Very  few ;  but  why 
not  more  ?  Most  manufacturers  pretending  to  do  any 
business  worth  while  would  sneer  at  the  suggestion  of 
but  $16  profit  per  day,  from  their  equipment  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  men.  So  they  might,  and  often 
they  do  make  more;  but  what  becomes  of  it?  —  that 
is  the  question.  It  is  lost  in  bad  debts ;  lost  in  exten- 
sions of  credit,  inside  and  outside  operations,  by  en- 
dorsing, by  lending  and  never  getting  again,  by 
extravagant  living,  perchance  by  gambling,  and  in  a 
hundred  and  one  other  ways. 

Let  almost  any  manufacturing  house  or  company  in 
the  land,  that  has  operated  for  ten  to  twenty  years, 
but  run  back  over  its  books,  and  examine  the  profit 
and  loss  account ;  and  the  investigator  will  be  satisfied. 
Then  let  him  make  an  equally  close  examination  on  the 
line  of  causes,  and  see  if  these  losses  and  extra  expen- 
ditures might  not  have  been  avoided.  He  will  soon 
be  taught  a  lesson  which,  if  he  improve  upon  it  as  he 
should,  will  make  him  a  rich  man,  if  he  is  not  one 
already,  in  ten  rather  than  twenty  years.  Unless  he 
has  been  a  prodigy  in  his  business,  he  will  find  that 
his  mistaken  judgment  of  credits  alone  has  cost  him 
a  fortune;   that  under  this   one   head,  instead   of 
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selling  on  short  paper  with  a  good  endorser,  for  less 
profit,  he  has  unwisely  parted  with  his  substance  for 
single-name  paper,  of  which  every  one  in  trade  comes 
to  know  the  value  (rather  the  worthlessness)  sooner  or 
later.  Such  financiering  to  make  money  16  too  much 
like  the  juvenile  game  of  lighting  a  splinter  of  wood 
and  passing  it  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  saying : 


*'  Robin  is  aliye,  and  live  like  to  be  ; 
If  he  die  in  my  hand  you  may  saddle-bag  m& 


*» 


In  other  words,  most  business  men  will  take  risks  of 
credit  because  they  see  others  doing  the  same ;  and  it 
does  require,  truly,  a  well-trained  determination  and 
decision  of  character  not  to  be  influenced  by  such 
action.  More  money  has  been  lost,  or  failed  to  be  made, 
by  accepting  bad  credits  than  from  any  other  cause.  A 
business  man,  indeed,  may  be  certain  of  liability  to 
error  in  this  matter,  if  he  does  not  put  upon  it  the 
whole  power  of  his  own  personal  judgment.  As 
before  remarked,  he  is  never  safe  in  making  a  credit 
until  he  has  considered  how  much  labor  has  been  spent 
to  accumulate  the  amount  he  proposes  to  risk ;  and 
if  profit  supply  the  temptation,  he  may  be  morally 
sure  that  he  about  to  make  a  mistake.  It  may  be  a 
good  plan  to  pile  up  the  amount  pending  upon  a  table 
in  plain  sight,  in  bank-bills  or  coin,  and  having  first 
obtained  all  the  information  available  upon  the  value 
of  the  credit,  then  make  a  decision.  In  seven  or 
eight  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to 
take  the  risk;  otherwise,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  take 
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as  many  as  twelve  out  of  fifteen,  and  y&cj  likely 
more. 

Nothing  else  is  so  profitable  in  the  final  outcome  as 
a  snng,  well-managed  cash  or  dose-credit  business. 
If  the  goods  are  always  good,  they  are  always  salable, 
for  either  cash  or  safe  indorsed  paper,  or  other  paper 
involving  little  or  no  risk.  The  manufacturer  has  less 
labor  than  others  to  perform  for  the  same  amount  in 
gains.  He  is  comfortable  and  happy  in  his  business, 
and  should  be  in  his  home.  He  buys  and  sells  to  bet- 
ter advantage ;  is  strong  wherever  and  whenever  he 
is  felt ;  and  when  sales  are  dull  in  the  market  he  can 
accumulate  his  stock  and  products  without  cramping 
or  weakening  himself.  It  is  always  better  to  have 
your  goods  inquired  for,  and  at  rare  intervals  not  be 
found,  than  to  be  always  found  when  inquired  for. 
You  will  make  more  money  by  occasionally  adopting 
this  policy. 

Money  is  to  be  made  also  by  scrutinizing  every  item 
of  expenditure,  and  considering  whether  it  can  be 
avoided  or  lessened.  Often  things  are  replaced  by 
new  ones  when  the  old  will  do,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  well ;  and  it  needs  to  be  the  subject  of  close 
observation  and  calculation  to  determine  when  the  mo- 
ment that  the  change  becomes  imperative  shall  arrive. 
When  the  new  are  necessary  for  profit,  what  is  done 
for  show  is  generally  a  dead  loss.  The  same  amount 
taken  from  the  profit  on  your  goods  will  insure  salea 
for  cash  or  first-rate  credits. 
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It  may  be  said  that  indnstrj,  energy,  and  doee  atten- 
tion will  make  money  in  this  department  of  bnsiness 
rapidly.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  this  part 
of  it,  and  all  the  ability  and  judgment  in  the  concern 
will  do  the  beet  and  make  the  most  money  for  it,  not 
here,  but  rather  in  dose  attention  to  what  is  had  in 
return  for  the  goods,  when  made  and  sold.  If  there 
is  any  one  principle  well  established  in  trade,  it  is  this, 
that  most  failures  are  attributable  to  losses  by  those  to 
whom  valuables  or  goods  are  sold — not  by  store  ex- 
penses or  depreciation  of  goods,  nor  in  the  purchase 
of  them  or  in  having  too  much  on  hand.  There  may 
be  isolated  cases  in  which  failure  results  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  causes ;  but  they  are  so  rare  that 
they  are  not  worthy  notice,  whereas  the  first  is  the 
grand  pitfall  into  which  traders  plunge  themselves. 

All  the  grand  principles  of  banking,  of  mechanical 
business,  and  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchandising, 
found  in  chapters  of  this  book  relating  to  these  topics, 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  this  business.  In  that 
on  banking  particularly  may  be  read  a  valuable  lesson 
for  any  manufacturer.  If  he  go  to  a  bank  to  get 
money  on  his  note,  he  can  answer  whether  he  will  get 
it  without  an  indorser.  If  he  can,  he  is  singularly 
fortunate,  and  may  be  considered  in  good  credit.  Are 
fhe  goods  you  sell  less  valuable  than  their  money?  If 
fhey  are  as  valuable,  sell  them  for  as  good  paper  as  your 
own,  if  the  bank  is  willing  to  take  it  without  indorse- 
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ment ;  but  if  it  will  not,  then  sell  them  for  as  good 
paper  as  you  give  the  bank,  and  rely  upon  it, 
you  are  nearer  getting  rich  suddenly  than  ever  you 
were  before. 

There  are  a  few,  of  course,  in  every  department  of 
trade,  who  do  conduct  their  business  upon  such  prin- 
ciples, and  who  are  successful ;  but  those  who  do  not 
wonder  why  they  are  not  equally  thrifty.  They  work 
hard,  and  think  they  are  industrious  and  enterprising. 
They  are  so  in  reality ;  but  while  they  bring  dollars 
into  their  coffers  rapidly,  the  dollars  disappear  about 
as  rapidly.  They  keep  an  eye  to  the  top,  but  lose 
sight  of  the  bottom,  where  the  real  leak  exists. 

This  business  affords  employment  to  a  large  share 
of  our  population,  of  both  sexes,  giving  them  early 
an  opportunity  to  gain  an  independence,  or  even  a 
fortune,  if  their  industry  is  continued  and  their  earn- 
ings are  saved.  If  they  secure  constant  employment 
and  good  wages,  small  savings,  well  improved,  will  by 
and  by  yield  a  large  sum,  as  we  have  before  seen.  All 
principles  heretofore  laid  down  as  the  best  means  of 
increasing  the  value  of  their  labor  should  be  carefully 
observed,  if  they  would  accomplish  the  end  desired. 
And  if  general  results  are  looked  to,  the  principals 
have  no  greater  opportunity  of  making  money  than 
the  operatives. 

An  example  will  show  this.  A  manufacturer  goes 
into  business  with  a  cash  capital  of  $25,000,  but  the 
operative  with  none.    Before  the  employer  realizes 
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any  profit,  he  mii8t  make  his  entire  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  his  capital  before  he  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  his  employee.  This  involves  many  and  heavy 
expenditures,  and  he  often  must  lay  out  more  than 
his  capital  and  open  a  large  interest  account.  All 
these,  if  made  out  of  the  business,  must  come  from 
the  profits.  The  interest  on  the  capital,  and  the  capi- 
tal itself,  come  in  only  by  way  of  comparison.  The 
interest  on  $25,000,  at  seven  per  cent,  is  $1,750 
yearly.  The  manufacturer  has  then  to  make  $73,968 
in  twenty  years,  simply  to  get  seven  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  on  his  capital.  If  the  operative  should 
l&y  by  $2  per  day  for  the  same  time,  he  would  have, 
by  the  table  of  earnings,  $26,464.  In  order  to  save 
the  same  amount  in  the  same  time,  the  manufacturer 
must  make  $100,432,  beyond  the  interest  on  his  capi- 
tal. Thus,  we  think,  the  '^case  is  made,"  as  the  law- 
yers say.  V 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  manufacturer  may 
sink  all  his  capital  and  gain  nothing  besides,  and  that 
if  he  does  his  money  is  generally  in  property,  and 
not  in  cash,  as  it  is  in  the  workman's  case,  there  seems 
to  be  a  large  balance  of  probable  success  in  favor  of 
the  operative,  as  against  principals  with  small  manu- 
facturing capital.  The  modest  gains  of  the  operative 
are  steady  and  sure,  with  no  risks  except  of  employ- 
ment, which  mainly  depends  upon  himself ;  while  the 
principal  may  easily  lose  all. 


OHAPTEK    XV. 

THE  FAKMER 

Agriculture  Is  the  moat  healthtul,  the  most  oseful,  and  the 
most  noble  employment  of  man. 

There  aeem  to  be  but  three  ways  for  a  ui 
rhe  first  is  by  war,  as  the  Romans  did.  In 
bors:  this  is  robbery.  The  second  by  co 
queotl^  cheating.    The  third  bj  agriculture,  the  only  hoacst  way, 


of  (£>d  in  hia  favor,  fta  a  reward  for  his  innocentlife  and  his  vlr- 
tuoua  induBtiy. 

FBAJiKUir. 

ITH  good  health  and  a  fair  meaBore  of 
bodily  strength,  no  employment  gives 
a  snrer   reanlt  in   comfortable    living 
than  that  of  the  farmer  or  gardener. 
Like  the  capitalist  with  money  at  interest,  growth  and 
increase  march  steadily  on  for  him  through  day  and 
night.     The  grain,  the  grass,  the  herda,  and  the  fmits 
respond  to  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  fnmish  a 
rich  reward  for  his  indtistiy.    On  the  large  or  small 
scale  on  which  these  are   carried   forward  depend 
resnlts,  whether  smaller  or  greater.     Whatever  the 
scale  may  be,  nnder  ordinary  circomstancee  a  profit- 
able harvest  is  always  gathered. 
[808] 
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^^The  young  maa  who  leaves  the  farm-field  for  the 
merchant's  desk  or 'the  lawyer's  or  doctor's  office, 
thinking  to  dignify  or  ennoble  his  toil,  makes  a  sad 
mistake.  He  passes,  by  that  step,  from  independence 
to  vassalage.  He  barters  a  natural  for  an  artificial 
pursuit,  and  he  must  be  the  slave  of  the  caprice  of 
customers  and  the  chicane  of  trade,  either  to  support 
himself  or  to  acquire  fortune.  The  more  artificial  a 
man's  pursuit,  the  more  debasing  is  it  morally  and 
physically.  To  test  it,  contrast  the  merchant's  clerk 
with  the  plowboy.  The  former  may  have  the  most 
exterior  polish,  but  the  latter,  under  his  rough  outside, 
possesses  the  truer  stamina.  He  is  the  freer,  franker, 
happier,  and  nobler  man.  Would  that  young  men 
might  judge  of  the  dignity  of  labor  by  its  usefulness 
and  manliness,  rather  than  by  the  superficial  glosses  it 
wears.  Therefore,  we  never  see  a  man's  nobility  in 
his  kid  gloves  and  toilet  adornments,  but  in  that 
sinewy  arm,  whose  ontlines,  browned  by  the  sun, 
betoken  a  hardy,  honest  toiler,  under  whose  farmer's 
or  mechanic's  vest  a  kingliest  heart  may  beat."  * 

Farming  is  carried  on  principally  in  but  one  style, 
varying  little  in  its  chief  features.  Grazing  or  stock 
farms,  as  they  are  called,  are  commonly  larger  than 
crop  farms,  and  in  the  Far  West  the  "ranches"  are 
often  of  immense  size.  In  the  South,  large  farms  or 
"  plantations  "  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 

*"  Worth  and  Wealth,**  by  Freenutn  Hunt. 
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sugar,  rice,  and  other  characteristic  Southern  products. 
All,  however,  are  in  effect  farms,  and  the  different 
terms  used  for  them  merely  indicate  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing pursued  upon  them. 

We  will  write  first  of  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant kind — the  ordinary  farming.  The  money  to 
be  made  from  this  is  usually  more  definite  in  amount, 
the  profit  depending  mainly  upon  the  economy  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  Every  one  knows  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  accumulation  of  a  princely  fortune 
from  this  kind  of  farming.  But  with  proper  manage- 
ment and  just  economy,  an  independence  can  be  made 
in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business.  All 
the  national  wealth,  indeed,  proceeds  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  this  branch. 

The  independence  of  the  farmer  consists  in  having 
his  place  paid  for  and  in  being  out  of  debt ;  for  under 
these  conditions  a  living  can  always  be  had  by  a  pru- 
dent man,  and  a  good  one  too.  How  is  this  to  be 
done?  you  ask.  The  quickest  and  best  way  is  to 
make  the  most  money  off  the  land  in  the  least  possible 
time.  Suppose  your  farm  is  to  cost  $2,000,  all  told :  how 
much  have  you  to  earn  each  working  day  to  pay  for  it  ? 
If  you  make  one  payment  every  half-year,  you  will  do 
the  equivalent  of  improving  your  earnings  at  seven 
per  cent,  since  most  farms  are  bought  and  sold  on 
credit,  with  interest  Look  at  the  tables  of  earnings, 
and  you  will  see  that  if  you  make  $5  per  day  for  one 
year,  you  will  have  $1,592.39,  at  seven  per  cent.     If 
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joa  make  $1  a  day  for  five  years,  you  will  have  $1,- 
835.96 ;  if  50  oente  a  day  for  ten  years,  $2,212.80 ;  25 
cents  a  day  for  fifteen  years,  $2,018;  and  so  on. 
What  does  this  showt  Among  other  things^  that  the 
small  saving  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  818  work- 
ing days  will  make  $78.25  per  annom  to  be  saved  for 
payments  on  yonr  farm,  besides  the  interest  on  the 
first  payment  to  be  made.  It  thus  becomes  a  serious 
and  careful  question  for  any  one  intending  to  buy  a 
farm,  if  he  has  not  yet  the  money,  to  decide  upon  the 
most  feasible  way  of  getting  it. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  more  closely.  If  you 
conclude  to  make  the  effort  at  purchase  in  five  years, 
you  will  have  to  clear  yearly  by  your  farm  $458  —  that 
is,  45  cents  a  day  for  interest,  and  $1  a  day,  or  $313 
per  year,  in  savings,  being  in  all  $1.45  per  diem  for 
the  first  year.  The  interest  would  be  $21.01  less  the 
second  year ;  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Now,  if  you  work 
without  the  farm,  at  any  other  business,  you  will  have 
still  to  make  $313  a  year,  and  improve  the  earnings 
each  half-year  at  seven  per  cent.  So  it  is  seen  that 
your  farm  costs  you,  by  your  laboring  upon  it  instead 
of  some  other  business  to  pay  for  it,  forty-five  cents 
per  day.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  there  are 
to  be  added  expenses  for  implements,  etc. ;  but  these 
remain,  are  valuable  as  accumulated  capital,  and  as 
such  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  additional  earnings 
and  savings.  The  increased  value  of  the  land  and 
improvements,  also,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is 
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often  a  source  of  profit  greater  than  the  products  of 
the  soil. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  statement  that  if  jou 
intend  to  have  a  farm,  you  may  better  buy  one  and 
work  on  it,  instead  of  operating  some  other  business 
to  raise  money  to  pay  outright  for  a  farm.  For  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  your  farm  is  cheap  enough,  under 
your  own  supervision,  at  forty-five  cents  a  day.  But 
if  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  farm,  and  do 
pay  for  it,  you  should  see  that  it  not  only  pays  you 
the  interest  on  the  capital,  but  as  much  in  addition  as 
you  would  have  paid  down  yearly,  if  you  had  paid  in 
that  way,  besides  getting  your  living  oS  it.  If  this  is 
not  done,  depend  upon  it  there  is  ^^  a  screw  loose " 
somewhere,  and  you  are  losing  instead  of  making 
money.  In  other  words,  you  must  have  at  the  end  of 
the  year  $453  in  valuable  property  more  than  you  had 
at  the  beginning,  or  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  you 
would  be  in  laboring  otherwise  to  pay  for  it. 

The  natural  question  the  farmer  asks  is.  How  is  this 
to  be  ascertained  ?  For  generally  a  farmer  keeps  no 
accounts,  and  knows  little  more  about  them  except 
what  his  debts  are.  But  he  can  not  well  know  whether 
or  not  he  is  making  money,  if  he  does  not  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  everything.  Let  him,  like  the 
merchant,  take  an  inventory  on  the  first  of  January 
each  year,  of  what  he  owns  and  what  he  owes.  The 
way  his  business  is  generally  done,  the  chief  wonder 
is  that  he  makes  anything  at  all.     So  far  as  we  caa 
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judge  from  the  outside,  there  is  hardly  any  other  busi- 
ness so  loosely  carried  on  as  the  farmer's,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  almost  always  ignorant  of  the  dose,  exact 
way  in  which  business  accounts  are  kept,  and  so  runs 
on  from  year  to  year  not  really  certain  whether  he 
has  made  anything  or  not. 

A  good  form  for  inventories  is  given  on  the  next 
page.  From  this,  as  filled  for  the  purpose  of  example, 
it  is  seen  that  the  farmer  made  in  the  year  1881  the 
sum  of  $835.97  —  that  is,  he  made  by  his  farm,  over 
his  interest  on  capital,  and  services  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, the  sum  of  $282.97.  In  1883  he  made  $759.95 
—  $144.95  more  than  the  interest  on  capital,  $140, 
and  $475  for  services  of  himself  and  son ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  cleared  by  his  farm  $144.95.  The  next 
year  he  made  $482.50,  and  so  fell  short  $152.52  of 
making  the  value  of  his  own  services  and  his  son's, 
and  the  interest  on  his  capitaL  His  farm  did  not  even 
pay  for  itself  by  $7.50,  and  no  profit  was  made  from 
it.  But  such  years  are  liable  to  occur  on  any  farm,  or 
in  any  other  business,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  he  makes  from  his 
farm  alone  a  clear  average  of  $200  per  annum,  and 
his  interest,  $140,  and  the  value  of  his  services,  $313. 
If  he  does  all  this,  he  is  doing  a  splendid  business ; 
for  his  income  is  then  a  total  of  $653  a  year.  Next 
look  at  the  table  of  earnings,  and  you  will  see  that  at 
this  rate  he  is  earning  $2.09  each  working  day.  This 
sum,  improved  regularly  at  seven  per  cent,  will  yield 
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in  five  years  $3,837.17 ;  in  ten  years,  $9,250.86 ;  in 
fifteen,  $16,887 ;  in  twenty,  27,665 ;  twenty-five,  $42,- 
847 ;  thirty,  $64,277 ;  forty,  $137,148 ;  fifty,  $282,- 
126.    Oan  a  farmer  make- money } 

"  Well,"  says  the  farmer,  "  this  is  all  very  fine ;  but 
how  can  this  be  done  ? "  We  propose  now  to  tell  yon ; 
and  if  yon  have  average  crops  and  follow  directions, 
you  will  do  not  only  this,  but  more.  We  shall  tell 
you,  too,  under  another  head,  how  to  invest  your 
money  when  made,  so  that  the  results  figured  above 
shall  be  attained.  But  first  of  all  you  ought  to  have  a 
wife,  and  then  both  of  you  to  exercise  what  is  known  as 
**good  common  sense,"  and  realize  what  you  are 
about.  If  you  are  not  yet  up  to  this  standard,  yoa 
may  better  get  your  living  the  beet  way  you  can  in 
some  other  pursuit,  and  rest  satisfied  with  what  yoa 
can  make  in  that.  But  if  you  have  strength  of  mind 
and  body  enough  to  know  that  you  are  naturally  a 
farmer,  and  that  you  must  dress,  behave,  and  spend  like 
a  farmer,  you  have  made  a  good  start.  That  you  will 
not  dress,  behave,  and  spend  like  a  nabob  till  you  have 
the  money  to  do  it  with,  is  one  more  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  you  say  to  yourself,  "  I  am  already  a 
prince  of  the  realm,  and  hold  in  my  hands  the  ele- 
ments of  a  nation's  wealth :  so  let  others  imitate  me  if 
they  wish,  not  I  them,"  you  have  said  true  words, 
and  hold  a  just  appreciation  of  your  position. 

The  farmer  out  of  debt,  and  owning  his  land,  is  the 
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independent  sovereign.  No  one  can  say  to  him.  Go 
here,  or,  60  there.  He  eats  the  first  cat,  the  people 
in  general  are  served  with  the  second ;  he  walks  upon 
his  broad  acres,  and  no  man  can  dispute  him ;  he  sleeps 
the  sweet  sleep  of  contentment  upon  his  own  downy 
pillow,  and  greets  the  rising  sun  with  a  cheer.  His 
business  being  to  produce  everything  in  the  way  of 
clothing  or  tools,  they  need  not  be  bought  of  others, 
if  it  be  possible  to  make  them  within  his  own  family. 
See  that  your  inventory  is  made  every  year,  putting 
in  everything,  even  the  most  trifliag  that  you  could 
sell  for  money.  Strike  oS  each  year,  in  allowance  for 
wear  and  other  depreciation,  as  much  as  will  bring  any 
article  down  to  its  cash  value,  if  sold.  The  inventory 
should  comprise  only  the  articles  actually  on  hand  the 
first  of  January,  as  in  the  examples  given.  You  can 
then  know  just  where  you  stand,  and  whether  you  are 
making  or  losing  year  by  year. 

Now  for  the  methods  of  success.  In  the  first  place, 
what  crops  do  you  raise?  Have  you  ever  kept  a 
record  of  the  superiority  in  your  tillage  of  one  kind  of 
grain  over  another?  Or  whether  one  of  your  fields 
has  done  better  than  another?  Or  whether  one  of 
them  is  better  adapted  to  any  particular  crop  than 
another  ?  If  you  have  not,  you  are  doing  precisely 
what  a  merchant  would  who  has  started  a  store,  or 
possibly  two  stores,  and  has  never  calculated  whether 
they  are  making  money  or  not.  You  would  doubtless 
say  that  this  is  very  simple  in  him ;  but  it  is  a  trait  of 
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human  nature  to  obaerve  defects  in  othen  whioh  we 
are  nnable  to  see  in  onnaelves.  Every  field,  every  bit 
of  woodland,  every  horse,  ox,  cow,  pig,  turkey,  hen, 
and  fruit-tree,  should  be  responsible  to  you  for  an  in- 
crease,  since  they  must  all  be  fed  and  cared  for ;  and 
if  they  can  not  make  a  showing  of  clear  gain  to  you, 
of  what  use  are  they  ?  You  are  simply  losing  money 
by  their  feed  and  care. 

The  first  principle  of  success,  then,  is  to  look  at 
every  field,  animal,  and  tree  upon  your  farm,  and  see 
to  it  that  they  earn  their  living  by  increase.  Crowd 
upon  every  individual  thing  all  your  energies,  to  make 
them  work  to  best  advantage  for  you,  and  never  take 
a  business  step  that  does  not  point  that  way.  The 
great  thing  in  raising  or  growing  is  to  select  such 
grains,  fruits,  or  animals  as  will  produce  greatest  value 
with  least  expenditure  of  labor.  To  follow  this  prin- 
ciple with  intelligent  care  requires  extensive  informa- 
tion; how  can  a  farmer,  without  reading  and  in- 
quiry, know  that  he  is  cultivating  that  which  will 
bring  him  the  most  money?  The  grower  must 
remember  that,  if  he  wishes  to  thrive,  his  aim  must 
be  not  to  raise  crops  or  stock  to  suit  his  own  fancy, 
but  the  fancy  and  taste  of  others ;  and  hence,  what- 
ever may  be  his  judgment  as  to  their  intrinsic  value, 
their  only  value  to  him,  in  a  money-making  point  of 
view,  is  what  others  will  give  for  them. 

Farming  is  generally  prosecuted  by  rotation  of  crops 
from  year  to  year,  without  inquiry  whether  the  land 
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is  better  adapted  to  other  crope,  or  whether  the  stock 
or  fruits  are  such  as  are  most  in  demand  and  will  pro- 
duce the  most  money.  The  farmer  may  consume  his 
substance  by  attempting  to  raise  an  inf  erior,  unmarket- 
able stock,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  He  may  think  that  the  cattle 
he  and  his  sire  before  him  raised  are  just  as  valuable 
as  any  other.  In  one  sense  they  may  be,  for  a  pound 
of  beef  or  a  quart  of  milk  from  the  one  may  be  as 
good  as  a  corresponding  pound  or  quart  from  the 
other.  But  he  will  find  by  sad  experience  that  the 
tastes  and  fancies  of  customers  change,  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  two  widely  different  cows  to  give  equal 
quantities  or  qualities  of  milk,  or  to  produce  the  same 
weight  of  beef,  on  the  same  food. 

It  costs  as  much,  in  general,  to  keep  a  good  horse 
as  a  poor  one,  and  as  much  to  care  for  unsalable  and 
unproductiye  stock  as  for  salable  and  productive. 
Let  us  look  at  this.  Suppose  an  old-fashioned  farmer 
had  thirty  head  of  stock,  worth  on  an  average  $40  per 
head,  or  a  total  value  of  $1,200.  Another,  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  demand  for  superior  stock,  had 
the  same  number,  but  worth  $90  a  head,  or  in  all 
$2,700.  We  will  suppose,  too,  —  though  that  would  be 
unequal  in  fact,  as  against  the  higher-priced, — that  in 
product  of  milk  and  butter,  and  in  their  increase,  the 
total  gain  upon  each  lot  was  twenty-five  per  cent  a 
year.  It  is  plain  that  the  profit  upon  the  first  lot 
would  be  $300,  and  on  the  second  $675.    Besides  thi% 
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they  would  each  have  to  sell  a  part  of  the  stock  eveiy 
year — say  one-eighth.  The  one  would  thus  part  with 
$150  worthy  the  other  with  $337.50.  Making  the 
necessary  additions,  the  former  would  receive  $450 
for  and  from  his  cattle,  and  the  latter  $1,012.50,  mak- 
ing a  difierence  of  $562.50.  In  other  words,  he  who 
had  the  better  stock  would  realize  from  it  $562.50  a 
year  more  than  the  other ;  and  the  difierence  in  three 
years  would  more  than  cover  the  original  difEerence 
in  value  of  the  two  herds. 

Now,  this  amount  ($562.50)  represents  $1.79  per 
day  for  313  working  days,  which,  improved  at  seven 
per  cent  for  five  years,  gives,  by  the  tables,  $3,286 ; 
for  ten  years,  $7,923 ;  for  fifteen,  $14,461 ;  twenty, 
$23,685 ;  twenty-five,  $36,696 ;  thirty,  $55,051 ;  forty, 
$117,472;  fifty,  $141,637.  Is  it  not  worth  while, 
then,  to  have  some  care  as  to  the  kind  of  stock  you 
raise }  The  first  cost  is  small,  comparatively.  If  you 
can  not  afford  to  get  the  better  stock,  sell  what  you 
have  and  get  half  or  quarter  as  many  animals,  so  that 
at  least  you  will  not  be  compelled  to  keep  the  poorer. 

The  grower  should  not  only  have  the  stock  which 
will  command  the  most  money,  but  should  also  con- 
sider the  means  of  so  breeding  and  improving  it  that 
it  may  become  the  best.  He  may  attend  carefully  to 
the  purchase  of  good  stock,  but  will  need  still  more  care 
to  make  it  and  keep  it  the  best.  The  finest  males  and 
females  should  be  used  for  breeding,  instead  of  selling 
them,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  done.    Keep  the  best,  and  sell 
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the  poorest.  In  this  way  the  most  money  will  event- 
ually be  made.  If  the  grower  fail  in  this,  in  a  few  years 
he  will  find  that,  instead  of  having  good  stock  on  hand 
for  sale  all  the  while,  he  mast  fall  back  on  a  very  poor 
grade  of  stock,  or  at  best  will  have  but  the  poorest  of 
its  kind. 

These  figures  exhibit  the  differences  in  cattle  only ; 
but  similar  statements,  and  more,  can  be  made  of  hogs, 
poultry,  and  fruit-trees.  An  important  source  of  loss 
is  that  in  agricultural  implements,  caused  by  exposure 
to  weather  when  they  should  be  under  cover,  away  from 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine.  From  this  one  source  the 
farmer  may  in  a  score  of  years  lose  the  value  of  his 
farm.  Implements  and  machines  made  chiefly  of 
wood,  as  wagons,  drays,  plows,  rakes,  mowers  and 
reapers,  hand-rakes,  forks,  etc.,  will  not  last  half  as 
long  when  exposed  as  if  under  cover ;  and  the  farmer, 
if  he  have  any  number  of  them  which  he  neglects  in 
this  manner,  will  lose  much  more  than  he  thinks. 

The  farmer  should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  old  and 
true  proverb,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  Some 
trifling  thing,  if  out  of  place  or  out  of  order,  will 
produce  serious  results.  If  any  of  your  implements 
require  repairs,  do  not  wait  until  you  want  them,  but 
have  the  repairs  made  at  once  and  the  article  put  in 
its  place  ready  for  use. 

An  illustration  given  by  Mr.  Say,  the  political 
economist,  shows  the  importance  of  care  and  thought- 
fulness  in  the  little  matters.     He  says :     ^'  Being  in 
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the  conntrj,  I  had  an  example  of  one  of  those  small 
losses  which  a  family  is  exposed  to  through  negligence. 
From  the  want  of  a  latch  of  small  yalne,  the  wicket 
of  a  barnyard,  looking  to  the  field,  was  left  open. 
Every  one  who  went  through  drew  to  the  door ;  but 
haying  no  means  of  fastening  it,  it  re-opened.  One 
day  a  fine  pig  got  out  and  ran  into  the  woods,  and  im- 
mediately all  the  world  was  after  it.  The  gardener, 
the  cook,  and  the  dairy-maid  all  ran  to  recover  the 
swine.  The  gardener  got  sight  of  him  first,  and 
jumping  over  a  ditch  to  stop  him,  he  sprained  his 
ankle,  and  was  confined  a  fortnight  to  the  house.  The 
cook,  on  her  return,  found  all  the  linen  she  had  left  to 
dry  by  the  fire,  burned ;  and  the  dairy-maid,  having 
run  off  before  she  tied  the  cows,  one  of  them  broke 
the  leg  of  a  colt  in  the  stable.  The  gardener's  time 
was  worth  twenty  crowns,  valuing  his  pains  at  nothing. 
The  linen  burned  and  the  colt  spoiled  were  worth  as 
much  more.  Here  is  a  loss  of  forty  crowns,  and  much 
pain  and  trouble,  vexation  and  inconvenience,  for  the 
want  of  a  latch  which  would  have  cost  threepence ; 
and  the  loss,  through  careless  neglect,  falls  on  a  family 
little  able  to  support  it." 

Expenses  are  the  moths  that  eat  up  earnings.  They 
are  like  rats  and  mice,  or  other  vermin,  in  your 
granary.  They  consume  your  hard  earnings  almost 
invisibly :  all  you  know  is  that  they  are  gone.  Scru- 
tinize well  every  expenditure,  and  weigh  carefully  its 
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necessity.  Thought  costs  nothing ;  yet  to  think,  and 
think  to  advantage,  saves  yon  many  a  dollar,  and 
brings  many  more  to  yonr  pocket. 

This  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  subject  within  the  limits 
of  our  space.  The  farmer  can  also  read  to  advantage 
what  is  said  in  this  book  under  the  head  of  the  Retail 
Merchant,  as  his  business  partakes  considerably  of  that 
character.  To  the  larger  class  of  farmers  and  growers, 
the  same  general  principles  apply.  In  any  relative  com- 
parison, of  course,  the  figures  will  be  correspondingly 
great  — so  much  so  that  the  results  will  be  astonishing. 
A  careful  study  of  the  use  of  the  table  of  earnings 
will  show  how  to  make  the  proper  substitution  in  any 
supposable  case.  Enough  has  been  set  forth,  how- 
ever, to  show  how  important  it  is  to  the  farmer  to 
calculate  and  understand,  as  intelligently  and  thor- 
oughly as  the  merchant,  the  market  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts he  is  raising,  and  what  will  bring  most  money 
with  least  expense.  And  the  reader  will  see,  too,  that 
this  branch  of  industry  presents  as  many  inducements 
to  the  money-maker  as  any,  besides  opening  to  him 
an  independent  and  honorable,  and,  if  he  chooses  to 
make  it  such,  a  happy  career. 

MAXIMS  FOB  FABMSBS. 

Pick  up ;  hang  up. 
Care  is  a  good  granary. 
Oareleesness  is  a  rat-hole. 
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Good  maater,  good  liorse. 

Quick  market,  empty  fields. 

Keep  everything  in  its  place. 

Go  away  slow,  come  back  quick. 

Knowledge  is  a  good  land-dresaar. 

Daybreak  dewe  are  farmers'  diamonds. 

Yonr  land  is  your  best  friend  :  treat  it  welL 

Sow  when  you  should :  reap  wlien  yon  can. 

Your  extremities  are  your  heart ;  let  it  be  active. 

Waste  nothing.     Waste  is  the  mother  of  want. 

Men  may  deceive  each  other,  but  they  can  not 
deceive  Mother  Earth. 

Much  care,  much  money.  Want  of  care  brings 
more  lose  than  want  of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

THE  CLERK. 

The  chief  qnaliflcation  of  a  good  buyer  is  a  Judgment  of  goods; 
of  a  aUesman,  a  judgment  of  men. 

Fbxsdlst. 

Clerks  should  be  faiUiful  to  their  employers,  and  emplojrers 
should  concern  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  clerks.  Faith- 
fulness does  not  consist  in  doing  things  which  we  are  obliged  to 
do,  but  in  the  performance  of  acts  which  we  are  not  obliged  to 
do,  and  for  which  we  receive  no  direct  remuneration. 
Fix  the  amoimt  of  the  clerk's  salary  at  sufficient  to  insure  con- 
tentment in  the  situation,  and  require  qualifications  of  zeal  and 
efficiency  that  will  be  worth  it. 

Ibid. 

LERES  fonn  an  important  class  in  aid  of 
the  various  departments  of  business. 
Some  treat  clerkship,  and  labor  in  it,  as 
a  profession  for  life,  aspiring  to  nothing 
beyond  getting  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  services, 
and  satisfied  with  what  that  may  yield.  This  must  in 
general  be  regarded  as  an  imf ortanate  conclusion.  ^^A 
derk  who  remains  in  one  position  all  his  life,  adver- 
tises  himself  lacking  in  one  of  two  things  —  ability 
or  ambition.  There  undoubtedly  are  instances  where 
a  clerk  is  kept  so  constantly  and  continually  employed 
at  one  task  that  he  has  no  opportunity  to  learn  anything 

[825] 
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but  his  preflent  work;  but  Buch  instanceB  are  yeiy 
rare.  Ab  a  general  rule,  every  derk  has  some  time 
at  hifl  disposal,  either  at  intervals  during  the  day  or  in 
the  evening.  These  are  honrs  that  he  can  not  afford 
to  throw  away.  Not  that  it  follows  that  he  must  de- 
prive himself  of  every  pleasure,  or  must  desert  every 
form  of  entertainment.  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy ;  and  dullness  does  not  lead  to  success. 
But  let  him  have  his  entertainment  as  recreation,  and 
not  seek  it  as  business ;  and  then  he  will  still  have 
many  valuable  hours  for  self-improvement."  * 

But  others,  with  more  energetic  aspirations,  regard 
clerkship  merely  as  a  species  of  servitude  out  of  which 
they  expect  to  emerge  in  due  time,  to  become  princi- 
pals, in  hopes  of  a  larger  field  and  much  greater  re- 
muneration. Such  ambition  is  laudable,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  worthy  clerks  will  realize  it  It 
is  certain  that  clerkships  can  be  so  managed  financially 
as  to  result  in  an  independence  to  every  one  and  a  for- 
tune to  some ;  while  the  management  of  mercantile 
business  on  one's  own  account  will,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  if  not  a  larger  ratio,  result  in  neither. 
The  statistics  of  failure  given  in  a  previous  chapter 
sufficiently  prove  this ;  though  all  the  statistics  in  the 
world  are  not  likely  to  prevent  the  ambitious  young 
man  from  making  the  usual  efforts  to  amass  fortune 
more  rapidly.     This  being  human  nature,  we  must 


•  Haher,  "  On  the  Boad  to  Riches.** 
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take  it  as  it  is  and  show  if  we  can  what  are  the  means 
of  making  the  most  money  as  clerks,  and  how  they  may 
accomplish  their  ambition  by  the  safest  path ;  then 
point  out  the  hidden  rocks  in  their  channel  of 
life,  as  disclosed  by  mariners  who  have  already 
attempted  the  voyage  and  been  wrecked,  freighted 
with  similar  ambitions  and  hopes,  which  long  since 
sank  in  poverty  and  distress. 

Bat  let  any  clerk  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary 
take  his  latitude  and  longitude  in  life,  and  refer  his 
own  case  to  the  co-ordinates  of  comfort  and  happi* 
ness  enjoyed  by  his  or  other  principals,  or  even  by 
men  of  fortune.  If  the  reference  be  made  honestly, 
soberly,  and  with  common  sense  and  judgment,  he 
will  leam  that  his  individuality  is  complete,  and  that 
his  chance  of  making  an  independence  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  business  men,  operating  on  their 
own  account,  if  it  is  not  greater  than  theirs.  He  will 
not  only  anticipate  that,  but  in  the  meantime,  if  he 
exercises  the  true  philosophy,  he  will  take  as  much 
comfort  in  life  as  those  who  have  the  chance  of  making 
largely,  with  a  greater  chance  of  losing  everything; 
and  he  is  quite  certain  to  have  far  less  care  and  anx- 
iety than  they. 

Clerking,  therefore,  rightly  regarded,  is  not  only 
respectable,  but,  considered  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
is  entirely  honorable  and  profitable.  The  serious 
question  then  arises.  How  can  most  money  be  made 
out  of  the  business?   An  answer  can  readily  be  given, 
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and  it  only  remains  for  the  inquirer  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  new  to  him. 

Your  boBiness,  then,  conedsting  in  aBBistance  ren- 
dered to  others  in  forwarding  their  plans  and  opera- 
tions for  a  definite  compensation,  there  are  two  result- 
ant inqniries:  ^^What  amoont  of  aid  am  I  to  give 
for  the  compensation  received}"  and,  ^^Will  my 
pay  be  really  a  compensation  —  an  adequate  return 
for  the  service  I  render  f  "  In  like  manner,  every  bus- 
iness man  who  pays  market  value  for  the  commodi- 
ties he  buys,  finds  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  value 
of  these  services  according  to  the  same  rule.  If  he 
does  not,  some  one  else  will ;  and  hence  the  rule,  in- 
evitable and  imperative:  Services,  like  any  other 
commodity,  command  their  true  value  in  the  market 
So  that  the  clerk  has  but  one  principle  to  act  upon,  as 
regards  money-making  strictly  —  to  get  the  highest 
pecuniary  return  from  his  situation.  This  constitutes 
the  entire  range  of  his  business  Ufe,  in  the  light  of 
material  gain,  if  he  decides  to  remain  a  clerk. 

Many  clerks  do  not  know  in  what  such  value  con- 
sists ;  and  if  they  do,  they  neglect  to  apply  the  in* 
formation  for  their  own  benefit,  and  possibly  do  not 
know  the  method  of  procedure  in  accomplishment  of 
the  object,  if  they  know  the  facts  involved.  One 
thing  may  be  assumed  at  the  outset  as  true,  that  there 
is  so  large  and  so  constant  a  demand  for  the  best  ser- 
vices that  they  always  find  a  ready  purchaser ;   the 
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first-class  clerk  never  lacks  for  employers.  A  good 
example  in  point  was  related  in  our  first  chapter.  As 
will  be  remembered  in  that  case,  one  clerk  was  appar- 
ently doing  no  more  than  the  other,  while  both 
were  receiving  the  same  salary.  Yet  the  valne  of 
service  by  the  one  became  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  other ;  and  one  spent  all  his  income,  while 
the  other  spent  only  one-third  of  his.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  spending  money  does  not  by  any  means 
ensure  increased  income,  but  on  the  contrary  full  ex- 
penditure almost  certainly  decreases  it  proportionately 
with  those  who  are  saving.  This,  then,  is  a  good  les- 
son of  the  means  to  make  savings  valuable. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  important  feature  of 
the  matter.  Habits  of  living  have  generally  a  close 
bearing  upon  the  appreciation  in  which  a  clerk  is 
held  by  his  employer,  the  confidence  he  feels  in  him, 
and  the  security  of  entrusting  important  matters  in 
his  care.  As  Mr.  Bizer  wisely  says,  in  his  book  of 
^  What  to  Do  and  Why  " : 

^^  The  spruce  young  clerk,  who  thinks  chiefly  of  his 
moustache  and  boots  and  shiny  hat,  of  getting  along 
nicely  and  easily  during  the  day,  and  talking  about  the 
theatre,  the  opera,  or  a  fast  horse,  ridiculing  the  faith- 
ful young  fellow  who  came  to  learn  the  business  and 
make  a  man  of  himself,  because  he  will  not  join  in 
wasting  his  time  in  dissipation,  will  see  the  day,  if  his 
useless  life  is  not  earlier  blasted  by  vicious  indulgences, 
when  he  will  be  glad  to  accept  a  situation  from  his 
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fellow-clerk  whom  he  now  ridicules  and  affects  to 
despise,  when  he  shall  stand  in  the  firm,  dispensing 
benefits  and  acquiring  fortune." 

The  more  loose  habits  a  clerk  has,  the  less  he  will 
be  trusted ;  and  his  services  wiU  therefore  be  held  the 
less  valuable.  The  fewer  he  has,  the  more  he  can  be 
trusted,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  more  value  will 
attach  to  his  services.  It  may  not  seem  of  much  con- 
sequence to  a  young  derk  to  be  seen  indulging  in 
drink,  frequenting  the  saloon  and  billiard-room,  and 
perhaps -worse  places.  But  the  point  is  not  made 
upon  the  single  drink,  the  cigar,  the  game  of  billiards, 
or  even  one  entire  spree.  These  alone  might  not  hurt 
him  a  great  deal,  although  they  will  affect  his  good 
fame  if  his  indulgence  be  observed.  They  are  com- 
parative trifles ;  but  the  main  things  are  the  character 
within  and  the  reputation  without  to  which  the  doing 
of  such  things  inevitably  tends,  making  him  liable,  if 
he  is  of  average  human  nature,  to  do  worse.  No  wise 
man  of  business  would  knowingly  intrust  such  a  derk 
with  his  interests,  although  there  are  some  who  do 
these  things  that  are  as  honest  as  the  sun,  and  could 
be  trusted  with  uncounted  sums.  But  no  one  will 
deny  that  loose  courses  of  life  are  intimately  associated 
with  loose  business  morals,  and  no  one  can  say  when 
or  where  the  bad  effects  may  suddenly  develop. 

Our  chapter  on  Business  Morality  may  be  profitably 
read  again  just  here.  It  is  not  intended  now  to  repeat 
it,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  only  to  open  the  eyes  of 
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those  who  may  be  tempted  to  complain  of  Fortune, 
when  they  themselves  have  blocked  her  chariot  wheels 
by  what  they  supposed  were  comparatively  innocent 
though  expensive  amusements.  They  may  never 
have  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  these  have  re- 
tarded their  advancement,  particularly  the  obtaining 
of  higher  salaries,,  but  instead  have  probably  blamed 
their  employers  for  being  mean,  close-fisted,  and  even 
unjust,  in  giving  to  others  what  they  think  belonged 
to  them. 

There  is  positive  loss  in  all  these  things,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  clerk.  If  the  question  be 
brought  home  to  the  clerk  himself,  on  the  principle  of 
^  put  yourself  in  his  place,"  he  will  see  the  truth  and 
force  of  the  position.  You  are,  say,  the  president  of 
a  bank,  or  a  large  private  banker,  or  a  large  wholesale 
or  retail  merch&nt :  if  you  wanted  a  cashier  with  a 
salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  would  you  intentionally 
select  one  with  the  habits  indicated?  No.  Though 
he  were  ^^  quick  as  lightning,"  smart  as  the  smartest, 
and  accurate  as  the  multiplication  table,  it  is  easy  to 
tell  what  you  would  do  as  a  man  of  sense,  though 
such  were  your  own  habits. 

A  word  here  upon  the  general  matter  of  hiring 
clerks  or  other  subordinates.  ^^Men  in  engaging  em- 
ployees should  be  careful  to  get  the  best.  Under- 
stand,  you  can  not  have  too  good  tools  to  work  with ; 
and  there  is  no  tool  you  should  be  so  particular  about 
as  living  tools.    If  you  get  a  good  one,  it  is  better  to 
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keep  him  than  to  keep  changing.  He  learns  some- 
thing every  day,  and  yon  are  benefited  by  the  expe- 
rience he  acquires.  He  is  worth  more  to  you  this  year 
than  last,  and  he  is  the  last  man  to  part  with,  provided 
his  habits  are  good  and  he  continues  faithful.  If, 
as  he  gets  more  valuable,  he  demands  an  exorbitant 
increase  of  salary  on  the  supposition  that  you  can't  do 
without  him,  let  him  go.  Whenever  I  have  such  an 
employee,  I  always  discharge  him ;  first,  to  convince 
him  that  his  place  may  be  supplied ;  and  second,  because 
he  is  good  for  nothing  if  he  thinks  he  is  invaluable 
and  can  not  be  spared.  But  I  would  keep  him  if  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  profit  from  his  experience,"  * 

An  instance  now  to  the  former  point.  A  young 
man  now  in  business  was  previously  a  derk,  and  had 
decided  to  undertake  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
had  never  tasted  a  glass  of  liquor  or  smoked  a  cigar, 
or  indulged  in  the  ordinary  habits  of  free-living  young 
men.  He  had  tried  independent  business  but  a  little 
while  when  a  friend  of  his  came  with  a  son  whom 
he  wished  to  place  in  trade,  to  propose  a  part- 
nership. The  upshot  was  that,  from  his  confidence  in 
this  young  man,  as  derived  from  his  high  character 
and  reputation,  he  gave  his  son  $350,000  as  cash  capi- 
tal in  the  partnership ;  and  the  firm  is  now  doing  a 
splendid  business  on  the  safest  principles.  Whether 
this  young  man  is  naturally  any  the  better  business  man, 

•  Barnum,  **  Th«  Art  of  Mon^-Gettliiff/* 
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or  more  capable  than  others  who  are  hampered  by 
habitSy  is  not  the  question  here.  The  only  issue  is 
whether  such  a  character  is  likely  to  inspire  more  con- 
fidence than  the  other,  and  whether  it  would  com- 
mand more  money,  out  of  which  to  make  money,  than 
the  other,  all  things  being  equal.  If  these  proposi- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  afltenative,  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  they  can,  then  high  moral  character, 
free  from  bad  habits  of  any  kind,  has  a  distinct 
money  value  to  the  possessor.  He  will  find  that 
money  is  made  by  such  means,  directly  and  actually. 

Another  question  bears  strongly  on  the  ability  of  a 
clerk  either  to  become  a  partner  in  the  house  to  which 
he  is  attached,  or  to  be  selected  as  the  managing  man 
in  a  new  one,  where  his  skill  and  ability  will  be 
received  in  the  stead  of  capital ;  or  which  will  affect 
his  credit  if  he  sets  up  on  his  own  account.  If  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  all  his  salary  while  a 
clerk,  is  he  likely  to  change  from  spending  all  his 
profits  when  he  gets  into  business  for  himself  ?  Sea- 
soning a  prioriy  he  would  not.  Will  his  reputation 
secure  him  what  he  wants  ?  Probably  not.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  shown  himself  compe- 
tent to  handle  his  smaller  mercantile  affairs  to  advan- 
tage as  a  clerk,  —  to  a  profit,  that  is,  —  and  has  saved 
his  gains,  is  it  not  sound  reasoning  to  infer  that  he 
would  safely  handle  a  larger  business  also  t 

In  other  words,  would  you  select  one  to  make  profit 
who  had  never  made  it  ?    Would  you  trust  as  much  to 
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a  man  to  help  you  make  profits  in  a  partnerahip,  who 
had  never  made  a  dollar  of  dear  profit  in  his  lif e,  afl 
yon  wonld  to  him  who  had  really  made  substantial 
gains  in  business,  though  his  business  was.  small  I  The 
answer  is  self-evident ;  and  hence  you  may  deduce  that 
the  clerk  who  has  saved  from  his  earnings  is  worth 
more  for  your  purposes,  and  will  bring  a  higher  price 
in  the  market,  than  he  who  has  not  For  if  a  derk 
can  not  obtain  and  care  for  his  own,  he  is  clearly  not 
so  well  calculated  to  care  for  another's  as  he  who  can 
and  does. 

The  course  of  economy  and  saving  indicated  is  a 
double  way  of  making  money.  First,  you  make  it  out 
of  your  own  little  business  as  clerk,  and  then  you  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  services  by  showing  your 
capability  to  do  just  that  which  is  the  object  of  all 
business,  namely,  to  make  profit  by  business.  How 
can  the  clerk  then  expect  advancement,  either  in  be- 
coming a  prindpal  or  in  having  his  pay  increased,  im- 
less  these  things  are  studied  and recdve full  attention? 
Oan  we  not  see  in  this  why  so  many  merchants  fail  in 
business  ? 

Bad  habits  and  failure  to  save  are  mainly  attribut- 
able to  those  you  call  your  friends  and  associates.  If 
you  will  examine  yourself,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
naturally  averse  to  almost  eveiything  that  you  do  in 
this  way;  or,  if  you  are  not  now,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  you  were.  Who  has  given  you  a  taste  for 
them  ?  or,  if  not  a  taste,  who  has  prompted  you  to  in- 
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dnlgence  in  them  ?  The  answer  is  simple — your  asso- 
ciates. Then  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
such  associates,  although  they  may  be  agreeable,  pleas- 
ant fellows,  are  not  too  expensive  for  yon  I  In  other 
words,  can  yon  afford  so  much  money  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  this  society — or  rather  the  difference  be- 
tween such  society  and  that  which  might  be  equally 
agreeable,  but  not  so  expensive? 

The  great  trouble  in  all  these  matters  comes  from 
the  constraints  which  the  conventionalities  of  life 
throw  around  the  rising  generation.  They  must  do  as 
everybody  else  does,  or  they  will  be  the  objects  of 
scorn.  Pointing  at  them  will  do  no  harm  —  not  even 
to  their  own  feelings,  if  they  look  at  it  rightly.  Will 
it  reduce  the  salary  of  the  clerk,  or  tend  to  increase 
it  I  Will  it  prevent  his  advancement,  or  accelerate  it  ? 
It  will  not  rob  him  of  a  cent,  but  will  put  dollars  in 
his  pocket.  What  motive  has  he  to  please  those  who 
thus  are  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  his  advance- 
ment to  fortune  ?  Will  they  pay  your  bills  or  give 
you  a  dollar?  Can  they?  Certainly  not;  they  are 
powerless  to  benefit  you,  and  hang  a  dead  weight  upon 
your  progress. 

Who,  then,  are  your  friends,  and  who  your  real  ene- 
mies? Those  who  do  not  point  at  you  the  finger  of 
scorn,  but  approve  of  your  simple  habits  and  saving 
ways,  can  and  will  aid  you  to  advancement,  and  with 
money  to  make  money ;  while  those  who  do  point  will 
do  neither  for  you,  and  be  well  satisfied  if  they  can 
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hold  yon  up  to  ridicule.  Will  yon,  then,  please  your 
friends  or  your  enemies?  This  is  the  great  question; 
and  in  its  answer  lie  success  and  happiness,  or  failure, 
want,  poverty,  and  distress. 

There  is  a  strange  infatuation  about  doing  as  others 
do;  but  the  philosophy  of  it  is  seldom  considered. 
Money  is  generally  spent  more  to  please  others  than  to 
please  ourselves.  Those,  then,  who  have  the  indepen- 
dence to  make  themselves  the  standard,  instead  of 
bowing  to  the  standard  of  another,  have  achieved 
a  great  point  in  money-making,  in  being  respect- 
able, comfortable,  happy,  and  prosperous.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  our  derk  has  *  independence  enough 
to  choose  his  associates,  to  live  so  as  to  gratify  his 
own  best  interests  rather  than  the  worst  of  others,  to 
make  money  instead  of  squandering  where  nothing 
substantial  is  required,  to  promote  his  own  advance- 
ment instead  of  catering  to  those  who  are  stumbling- 
blocks  in  bis  path,  he  has  either  of  two  ways  to  choose 
for  himself  —  whether  he  will  make  clerkship  his  final 
aim  in  life,  or  whether  he  will  use  that  position  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  entering  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

By  reference  to  the  tables  of  earnings,  and  an  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  the  chances  of  success  in  mer- 
cantile life,  from  the  statistics  which  have  already  been 
given,  the  clerk  can  determine  his  future  destiny — at 
least  which  way  he  will  choose.  If  you  determine 
upon  the  first  course,  you  have  only  to  make  your  ser- 
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vices  of  the  highest  possible'  value.  This  is  done  in 
two  ways: 

First,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  business. 

Second,  by  establishing  a  character  for  honesty  and 
trustworthiness. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  a  clerk  needs  to  un- 
derstand, is  the  true  relation  between  himself  and  his 
principal.  ^^  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  for  a  clerk 
to  fancy  he  is  paying  his  employer  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  business.  It  is  n't  true.  We  hire  a  clerk  and 
engage  to  pay  him  what  he  will  be  worth  to  us — 
neither  more  nor  less.  He  earns  Ms  pay,  if  we  are 
not  disappointed  in  him,  the  first  year,  and  does 
more — he  learns  so  much  of  the  business  that  he  is 
going  to  be  more  valuable  the  second  year,  and  con- 
sequently receives  more  pay;  and  the  second  year's 
experience  increases  his  salary  the  third  year.  No- 
where is  he  paying,  but  always  being  paid.  After  he 
has  learned  the  details  of  the  business,  it  then  rests 
with  himself  as  to  whether  he  shall  simply  be  worth  so 
many  dollars  and  cents  every  year,  or  dollars  and  cents 
and  something  more ;  and  it  is  this  something  more 
that  every  ambitious  young  man  is  striving  for."  * 

Certain  qualities  are  indispensable  to  the  efficient 
clerk.  ''An  expert  salesman  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  courteous  manners,  and  a  ready  tact 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  various  humors  of  the 
buyers.    He  has  perfect  command  of  his  business,  and 

•  Maher.  **  On  the  Road  to  RIohM.'* 
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having  parchaBod  with  care,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
fairly  reoommending  his  goods  or  warranting  them, 
when  requested  to  do  so.  His  great  object  or  aim  is 
to  acquire  the  confideDce  of  the  public.  To  this  end 
everything  must  tend  and  bend.  Thoughtfulness  is  a 
trump  card  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
avoids  all  doubtful  or  suspicious  assertions  of  favor  or 
sacrifice,  even  if  true,  unless  he  has  the  documents  at 
hand  to  prove  their  truth.  He  rarely  mentions  the 
cost  of  his  goods,  knowing  well  that  his  customers  do 
not  expect  him  to  sell  without  a  profit,  or  fearing  they 
would  disbelieve  him,  which  would  destroy  confidence. 
He  has  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  does  not  comment  with  equal  praise  on  all 
kinds  or  styles  of  goods  to  all  persons,  but  catches  at  the 
fancy  of  the  buyer,  and  presses  delicately  upon  that ; 
or  if  it  is  an  injudicious  choice,  he  points  out  its  defect 
and  produces  a  suitable  article,  and  thus  inspires 
confidence.  He  does  not  meet  his  lady  customers  with 
an  impertinent  familiarity,  nor  does  he  worry  any 
one  who  is  not  disposed  to  buy  at  the  time  with  over- 
ardent  solicitations ;  but  he  tries  to  leave  upon  their 
minds  such  an  agreeable  and  favorable  impression 
that  they  will  be  sure  to  call  again."*  The  same 
principles  that  are  here  recommended  to  a  proprietor 
personally  selling  his  goods,  are  equally  applicable  to 
a  clerk. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  matter  of  impressions  — 


•  Freedlej,  **  Praotical  Treatise  oa  Buatn 
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in  an  eff eotire  sort  of  personal  magnetism.  A  BoleBr 
man  once  remarked : 

"  How  queer  it  is  that  sometimes  when  a  customer 
enters  a  store  I  feel  as  though  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sell  him  a  fip's  worth,  but  at  another  time  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  make  a  customer  buy  just  what  I  feel 
inclined  to  sell.  There  is  a  real  magnetism  about  it,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Yes,"  we  replied,  "  and  your  battery  is  not  always 
in  order." 

"What!"  he  answered,  "do  you  mean  the  differ- 
ence is  all  in  me  ?  " 

''Most  certainly;  for  you  confess  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  feeling,"  we  replied,  '^and  the  great  means 
of  always  keeping  up  this  magnetic  power  is  to  be 
absorbed  in  what  we  are  doing  by  avoiding  tempta- 
tions to  day-dreaming  and  hazy  speculations." 

There  is  something  in  this  little  anecdote  upon 
which  the  salesman  will  do  well  to  reflect.  As 
another  says,  "  Whatever  is  to  be  done  well  must  be 
done  earnestly ;  the  man  must  be  fully  magnetized  for 
the  labor  before  him,  fully  charged  with  earnestness." 

Mr.  Beade  remarks :  "  There  are  three  qualities  that 
may  be  named  as  essentials  in  a  good  clerk  —  honesty, 
ability,  and  politeness.  The  first  of  these  is  absolutely 
indispensable;  and  consequently,  before  employing 
any  person  in  that  capacity,  it  is  a  point  on  which  you 
should  fully  satisfy  yourself.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  by 
what  means  this  is  best  accomplished,  except  as  is  cus- 
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tonuurj,  by  a  direct  personal  reference  to  previous 
employers,  if  the  applicant  has  had  any.  If  a  yonth 
who  has  not  before  been  at  business,  it  is  usual  to 
refer  to  his  pastor,  or  some  other  person  of  judgment 
acquainted  with  the  parents  and  his  own  early  training. 
In  either  case,  it  is  possible  for  the  very  shrewdest  to 
be  deceived ;  and  the  most  positive  conclusions  as  to 
a  person's  honesty  may  prove  delusions. 

*^  In  addition  to  the  requirements  here  suggested, 
jour  clerk  should  be,  and  aim  to  be,  what  is  called  a 
generally  well-informed  man.  If  during  an  absolute 
idle  hour  he  prefers  whittling  a  stick  instead  of  reading 
a  book  or  newspaper  that  lies  within  reach,  he  should 
get  permission  to  quit,  for  commercial  life  in  cities  is 
not  his  forte. 

^<  The  politeness  necessary  in  clerks  is  little  more 
than  what  Uny  respectable,  well-disposed  youth  in  our 
public  schools  should  have  acquired.  They  should  be 
of  pleasing  address,  patient  in  disposition,  and  possess- 
ing a  serenity  of  temper  not  easily  ruffled.  An  imperti- 
nent or  ill-tempered  clerk  would  drive  away  more 
custom  than  ten  good  men  can  bring  together.  We 
know  that  all  men  are  not  gifted  with  a  very  equable 
temper,  even  those  possessed  of  superior  character  and 
abilities ;  but  to  a  clerk  or  business  man  this  quality 
is  indispensable."  * 

You  can  generally  procure  just  what  your  services 
are  worth  by  being  affable,  agreeable,  polite,  sociable, 

•  (•The  Art  of  Mon^-lfAldiig,**  ob.  xtH. 
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and  attractive  to  all  with  whom  yon  come  in  contact. 
Under  all  the  circnmstances  of  comfort,  taking  a  sab- 
stantial  view  of  life,  and  the  chances  of  that  terrible 
condition  of  want  after  plenty  of  which  so  many  mer- 
chants and  other  business  men  have  sad  experience 
after  years  of  toil,  it  is  doubtf nl  whether  a  clerkship 
does  not  give  more  hope  in  the  long-run  than  under- 
taking business  as  a  principaL 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little.  Suppose  we 
assume  the  case  of  one  who  reoeives  the  following 
rates  until  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  and  see  what  is  the 
result,  as  compared  with  the  generality  of  mercantile 
success.  Consider  the  average  of  his  salary  to  be  as 
follows :  From  15  to  20  years  of  age,  $600 ;  from  20  to 
25,  $1,200;  25  to  80,  $1,800;  80  to  40,  $2,500  ;  40  to 
60,  $3,600 ;  50  to  60,  $5,000.  Suppose  he  spends  one- 
half  his  salary  each  year.  By  the  tables  he  will  have 
from  the  remainder,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  $251,818, 
compounding  his  savings  regularly  at  seven  per  cent. 
How  few  large  merchants  have  saved  as  much  as 
this  at  that  age !  How  many  have  less !  And  how 
many  have  nothing ! 

But  if  he  is  determined  to  try  his  luck  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  he  can  have  no  surer  guarantee  of 
success  than  by  first  gaining  his  own  capital  in  a 
clerkship.  This  is  achieved  by  making  his  services 
valuable,  and  then  saving  till  he  has  sufficient  to  make 
a  start  A  small  capital,  well  managed,  will  make 
you  more  money  than  a  large  one  on  which  you  have 
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to  paj  interest.  To  decide  the  qaestion  of  advantage, 
a  series  of  close  calculations  is  to  be  entered  into,  of 
the  expenses  of  jottr  establishment,  store-rent,  clerk- 
hire,  probable  losBes,  and  current  expenses ;  and  good 
judgment  is  required  to  see  what  will  make  the  most 
according  to  the  best  lights  yon  can  get.  Then  to  aid 
in  accomplishing  your  object  dress  aeatlj,  bat  so  as 
not  to  be  remarked  either  way,  for  showinees  or  plain- 
ness. Ce  modest,  nnaasuming,  never  boastful  of  what 
yon  are  doing  or  what  yon  intend  to  do,  or  of  your  posi- 
tion or  profits.  Mind  your  own  affairs,  and  let  alone 
those  of  others.  Make  friends  of  all  by  yoor  pleasant 
smiles  and  agreeable  words.  They  cost  nothing,  and 
make  much  money  for  him  who  bestows  them. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE  RETAIL  MERCHANT. 

Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt; 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt» 

The  Douglas  in  red  heirinss; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace  and  park,  aud  vassal  band. 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 


Anon. 


Say  what  you  will,  this  is  the  day  of  the  merchant  As  in  the 
early  ages  war  was  the  great  concern  of  society  and  the  very 
pivot  of  power,  so  is  trade  now;  and  as  the  feudal  chiefs 
were  the  **  notables"  placed  at  the  very  top  of  their  time,  so  are 
the  merchants  now.  AH  things  attest  the  chanse.  War,  which 
was  once  the  universal  business,  is  now  cooflned  to  the  few;  once 
a  daily  terror,  it  is  now  the  accident  of  an  age.  Not  for  adven- 
tures of  the  sword,  but  for  trade,  do  men  descend  upon  the  sea 
in  ships  and  traverse  broad  continents  on  iron  pathways.  Not 
for  protection  against  violence,  but  for  trade,  do  men  come  to- 
gether in  cities  and  rear  the  marvelous  superstructures  of  social 
order.  If  they  go  abroad  or  if  they  stay  at  home,  it  is  trade  tliat 
controls  them,  without  distinction  of  persons.  And  here  in  our 
country  every  man  is  a  trader. 

ChABLBS  SlTMNBB. 

O  department  of  trade  has  a  moral  certainty 

of  snocess,  except  the  retail  business,  when 

properly  and  judicionsly  carried  on.    The 

wholesale  merchant  is  compelled  to  credit 

more  or  less,  while  the  retailer  can  always  sell  for  cash, 

if  he  will.     It  is  true  that  he  may  have  unsalable  and 

unseasonable  goods  left  over,  on  which  he  may  expo- 

[843] 
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rienoe  aome  percentage  of  loes ;  bnt  this  amounts  to 
little  by  comparison  with  the  loos  of  a  bill  or  promis- 
sory note  of  ordinary  amount,  in  the  hands  of  the 
wholesaler.  While  the  latter  must  look  out  as  well 
for  purchases  as  for  sales,  the  former  has  but  one  press- 
ing care,  and  that  is  to  buy  to  advantage.  It  is  an  old 
but  true  saying  that  ^^  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold." 
While  the  one,  in  order  to  success,  has  to  stand  senti- 
nel over  his  credit,  the  other  simply  sentinels  his  pur- 
chases. The  care  and  caution  with  which  this  is  done, 
in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  will  determine  their 
respective  loss  or  gain. 

Still,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure in  all  lines  of  mercantile  busmess  is  remarkably 
large.  Some  statistics  to  this  effect  were  published  in 
an  earlier  chapter.  ^^  In  no  other  calling  is  the  pro- 
portion of  failures  to  successes  so  great  as  in  that  of 
trade,  the  mercantile  profession.  Persons  who  have 
been  at  pains  to  collect  statistics  on  this  subject  in  our 
large  towns  have  found  that  only  three  out  of  a  hun- 
dred merchants  are  successful,  all  the  others  becoming 
bankrupt  or  retiring  in  disgust.  •  •  To  all 
these  statements  may  be  added  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  business  men  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  that  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  best  class  of  merchants  succeed  without 
failing  in  the  former  city,  and  that  no  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  merchants  of  the  latter  retire  on  an  in- 
dependence, after  having  submitted  to  the  usual  ordeal 
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of  failure.  After  the  crash  in  1858  it  was  stated  by  high 
authority  that  there  had  been  annually,  for  some  yean 
previous,  27,000  failures  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
gross  sum  of  $50,000,000,  of  which  enormous  indebt- 
edness only  $10,000,000  were  ever  recovered  by  the 
creditors  —  an  estimate  probably  below  the  truth."* 
He  who  enters  this  business,  therefore,  must  take 
his  chances  courageously,  intelligently,  knowing  that 
the  odds  are  against  him,  but  that  success  is  within  his 
grasp,  if  he  bring  to  bear  the  right  qualities  and  direct 
his  energies  to  the  best  purpose.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  necessary  qualifications  of  the  merchant  was 
made  by  the  anonymous  author  of  an  excellent  little 
manual,  ^^  How  to  Do  Business,''  published  many  years 
ago: 

1.  He  should  be  sufficiently  courageous,  hopeful,  and 
self-reliant  to  give  him  the  spirit  of  enterprise  —  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  timid  and  hesitating  policy ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  — 

2.  He  should  be  sufficiently  cautious  to  move  with 
prudent  forethought,  and  to  avoid  injudicious  risks  and 
unwise  speculations. 

8.  He  must  have  sound  judgment,  to  enable 
him  to  buy  with  proper  regard  to  quality,  quantity, 
and  the  wants  of  the  market. 

4.  He  must  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  especially  he  must  be  truly  polite.  ^'  The 
merchant  of  the  present  and  of  the  next  age  must  be 

•  MathewB,  **  Getting  on  In  the  World/*  pp.  87, 806. 
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a  polite  man.  The  boors  have  had  their  day.  Hence- 
forth they  will  sneceed  only  where  gold  dollars  can  be 
picked  np,  as  the  Israelites  picked  ap  the  manna.  Com- 
petition, in  less  fortnnato  places,  will  drive  them  to 
their  proper  vocation  of  tending  swine." 

5.  His  integrity  most  be  above  suspicion.  His  word 
mnst  be  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  honor,  as  well  as 
honesty,  sanction  all  his  dealings. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  an  important  qualifica- 
tion, the  possession  of  much  special  knowledge  bear- 
ing on  his  business.  In  his  noble  book  on  ^^  Self- 
Help,"  Mr.  Smiles  remarks :  ^^  There  is  perhaps  no 
single  profession  which  calls  into  exercise  a  greater 
variety  and  volume  of  general  knowledge  than  that  of 
the  merchant  The  relations  —  geographical,  com- 
mercial, and  political  —  of  distant  nations,  as  well  as 
his  own  country ;  the  principles  and  systems  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  finance;  commercial  history  and 
commercial  law;  the  properties  of  natural  products 
and  the  results  of  the  processes  of  the  arts, — all  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  very  details  of  his  daily 
thoughts.  If  he  be  true,  then,  to  his  profession  or  to 
his  own  interests,  must  he  not  seek  to  open  to  himself 
every  source  of  valuable  practical  information  t  Must 
he  not  be  eminently  desirous  to  consecrate  the  studies 
of  his  youth,  and  the  brief  leisure  of  his  maturer 
years,  to  a  specific  and  systematic  preparation  for  his 
profession  ? " 

Beferring  back  to  the  fourth  injunction,  similar 
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to  those  so  often  but  worthily  brought  forward 
in  this  book,  we  would  give  a  particular  caution 
against  assuming  or  allowing  a  manner  of  repulsion^ 
or  even  indi£Eerence,  by  which  one  may  fancy  the 
customer  will  be  prompted  to  take  hold  of  a 
trade  the  more  sharply.  That  style  may  prove  suc- 
cessful in  exceptional  cases;  but  such  rash  experi- 
ments will  not  bring  back  the  customer  who  finds 
afterwards  that  by  some  means  he  does  not  quite  un- 
derstand, he  was  unduly  impelled,  if  not  forced,  into 
buying.  The  one  bargain  may  have  been  saved,  but 
the  customer  is  in  such  cases  hopelessly  lost.  Noth- 
ing can  finally  be  more  destructive  to  the  interests  of  a 
mercantile  business  than  this  time-saving  expedient. 
A  Boston  lady,  writing  to  the  author  of  the  ^^  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  Business,"  undoubtedly  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  her  class  in  the  following : 

"  Some  stores  in street  are  noted  and  avoided 

for  the  impertinently  familiar  manner  which  the  clerks 
think  proper  to  adopt  towards  their  lady  customers. 
When  a  lady  goes  into  the  store  in  search  of  some  arti- 
cle that  she  is  in  want  of,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
sees  her  he  comes  forward,  makes  a  grimace,  pulls  up 
his  shirt-collar,  runs  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and 
assumes  an  air  of  easy  familiarity  that  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  look  upon.  It  is  true  he  may  not  have  much 
sense,  but  then  he  has  a  wealth  of  smiles ;  indeed,  to 
listen  to  his  conversation  with  his  victimized  customer, 
a  by-stander  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
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proprietor  of  the  establishment,  and  the  lady  had  made 
the  article  in  question  a  mere  excuse  for  a  morning 
calL  This  is  annoying ;  but  in  this  case  one  can  leave 
the  article  and  walk  oat.  Bat  there  is  one  retail  store 
in  this  town  that  is  a  perfect  trap.  Once  in,  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  get  out.  If  the  article  does  not  sait  yon,  yon 
are  worried  and  talked  at ;  if  yoa  attempt  to  move 
towards  the  door,  you  are  run  after  and  brought  back ; 
if  you  tax  your  genius  to  give  a  most  unmistakably 
minute  description  of  the  article  you  do  want,  the 
reply  is,  ^  Oh,  yes,  madam,  in  the  back  store ;  if  you 
will  walk  back,  we  have  exactly  the  article  you  de- 
scribe.' And  so  they  get  you  further  in ;  after  looking 
about  on  the  shelves,  they  profess  to  have  found  the 
object  of  their  search,  and  down  comes  the  very  oppo- 
site of  anything  you  ever  wished  to  possess.  After 
making  half  a  dozen  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  the 
street  door,  and  being  each  time  perseveringly  caught 
and  brought  back,  you  give  it  up,  and  become  submis- 
sive and  willing  to  buy  anything  they  wish  you  to, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  firm  resolve,  as  you  see 
your  money  going  for  things  you  don't  know  what  to 
do  with,  that  if  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
you  will  never  enter  that  store  again." 

It  is  quite  too  common  with  the  class  of  traders  rep- 
resented in  this  narrative  to  act  as  if  the  sale  or  openir 
tion  in  hand  would  have  no  influence  beyond  the 
moment.  But  this  is  a  fatal  error.  It  is  not  unknown 
in  other  walks  of  business,  but  is  more  common  in  the 
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exchanges  of  mercantile  life.  The  salesmen  chuckle 
at  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  purchaser,  and 
pat  themselves  on  the  back  for  selling  a  poor  article 
at  the  price  of  a  first-rate  one.  They  forget  that  in 
every  such  operation  two  are  cheated,  —  the  purchaser 
and  the  seller,  —  the  one  of  his  money,  and  the  other 
of  his  customer  and  a  share  of  his  trade.  And  the 
cheat  does  not  end  with  the  simple  loss  of  the  custo- 
mer's trade ;  for  the  man  becomes  a  continual  walking 
and  talking  advertisement  of  the  trader's  bad  charac- 
ter, and  so  deters  others  from  encountering  the  haz- 
ards by  which  he  has  lost. 

A  skillful  retailer,  indeed,  must  possess  a  catalogue 
of  qualities  longer  than  that  necessary  for  even  the 
wholesale  merchant.  His  intercourse  with  customers 
is  extensive  and  varied;  he  has  to  deal  with  every 
grade  of  intelligence,  shrewdness,  fairness,  and  hon- 
esty. More  depends  generally  upon  his  conduct  and 
manners  than  upon  the  quality  or  price  of  his  goods. 
But  there  is  no  other  one  quality  that  commands  cus- 
tom and  brings  profit  so  quick  and  so  certainly  to  a 
retail  store,  as  pleasant  manners.  It  is  the  magnet 
that  points  to  fortune.  It  is  more  valuable  than 
glaring  placards  or  advertisements,  and  quite  as 
attractive,  to  say  the  least,  as  cheap  or  showy  goods. 

To  the  suggestions  for  clerks  given  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, we  will  add  here  that  to  be  an  expert  and  popular 
salesman  requires  studious  and  careful  training  in  both 
language  and  manners.     To  be  exceedingly  verbose  or 
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in  yonr  talk  persaasive  beyond  reason,  will  simply  dis- 
gust  your  customer.  The  main  point  is  just  to  impress 
him  with  the  fact  that  you  are  trying  to  sell  him  what 
it  is  his  interest  to  buy ;  for  that  is  also  the  interest  of 
the  seller.  By  this  means  you  can  approach  his  feel- 
ings more  favorably  and  closely,  and  he  will  have  con- 
fidence in  your  judgment  and  recommendation,  since 
he  understands  well  enough  that  the  seller  knows  more 
about  the  value  of  goods  than  he  does,  or  possibly  than 
he  can  know.  If  they  have  imperfections  or  short- 
comings, notify  him  frankly  of  them.  Should  he  find 
them  out  afterwards,  you  are  sure  to  lose  more  than 
you  may  have  gained  in  that  particular  operation. 
Trifling  attentions,  seemingly  of  no  importance  in 
themselves,  nevertheless  please  the  customer;  and 
though  they  may  not  bring  the  dollar  then,  they  are 
sure  to  do  so  sooner  or  later.  In  similar  ways  money 
is  made  by  every  word  and  every  action  that  interests 
{he  customer  in  you  and  your  establishment. 

A  retail  merchant  should  have  but  one  price 
strictly ;  and  if  your  goods  will  not  sell  at  that,  mark 
them  down  until  they  do.  An  adherence  to  this  rule 
will  give  dignity  to  your  establishment  and  impart  con- 
fidence to  the  buyers,  as  many  are  not  acquainted  with 
prices,  and  if  they  see  they  are  fixed,  they  will  pre- 
sume that  the  price  marked  is  the  regular  and  fair 
one. 

Under  careful  attention  to  these  general  suggestions, 
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there  is  really  no  excose  for  failure  in  the  retail  trade, 
always  sappoeing  that  the  buyer  for  the  establishment 
folly  understands  his  part  of  the  business,  and  that  he 
does  not  buy  more  stock  than  your  capital  will  war- 
rant. Bapid  sales  with  small  profits  will  soon  tell  fa- 
vorably upon  your  fortune.  If  you  are  lucky  in  getting 
good  bargains  while  purchasing,  let  your  customers 
share  in  your  luck ;  for  you  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  their  interests  are  yours,  and  if  your  business  is 
understood  to  be  conducted  on  this  plan,  they  will 
come  constantly  flocking  to  your  store  to  see  if  you 
have  made  any  fresh  strikes  of  this  kind,  since  they 
are  as  anxious  to  pick  up  bargains  as  you  possibly  can 
be.  By  this  means,  too,  you  will  easily  push  other 
goods  off  upon  their  hands. 

Facts  would  show,  if  we  should  take  the  space  to 
set  them  forth,  that  the  kind  of  mercantile  business 
one  undertakes  is  of  little  importance :  one  is  about 
as  good  as  another,  though  some  can  be  much  more 
extended  than  others.  A  small  beginning  is  usually 
better  than  a  large  one,  on  the  principle  that  considers 
it  better  to  have  too  small  a  store  to  set  up  the  business 
in  than  to  have  one  too  large. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  profits  and  results, 
that  you  may  know  when  you  are  doing  well.  If  yon 
surely  make  on  the  start,  every  day  for  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  working  days,  but  three  dollars, 
above  all  losses  by  depreciation  and  expenses,  you  are 
making  more  than  the  average  of  wholesale  merchants 
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—  that  is,  if  yon  mako  it  and  keep  it  This  small 
sam,  if  it  should  be  increased  to  six  dollars  per  day 
daring  the  second  year,  nine  dollars  the  third,  twelve 
dollars  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  will  make,  with  the  addi- 
tions, a  large  snm  in  ten  years,  if  improved  in  yonr 
own  business  to  the  extent  of  only  eight  per  cent  profit 
Daily  earnings  of  three  dollars,  so  improved,  give  in 
that  time  a  total  of  $13,980  ;  of  six  doUars,  $27,961 ; 
of  twelve,  $55,922;  of  twenty,  $93,205.  Keeping 
the  gain  in  the  business,  and  managing  it  well,  the 
amount  in  all  probability  would  increase  faster  than 
eight  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
earnings  and  make  them  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
this  course  would  be  the  proper  one  to  pursue. 

But  generally  the  same  trouble  attends  this  as  in 
other  lines  of  business.  Tradesmen  are  very  apt  to 
take  tlieir  surplus,  and  sometimes  their  necessary  re- 
sources out  of  their  business,  and  invest  them  in  out- 
side operations,  as  stock-gambling  and  real-estate 
speculation.  If  they  do,  they  inevitably  encounter  the 
risks  incident  to  kinds  of  business  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  loss  results,  to  an  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty. In  this  is  most  of  a  successful  tradesman's 
trouble.  But  if  the  retailer  has  more  money  in  hia 
business  than  he  wants,  if  he  can  buy  all  the  goods  he 
needs  to  carry  for  cash,  and  still  have  cash  over,  it  must 
be  set  at  work  earning  more  money.  The  method  of 
doing  that  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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The  canses  of  failure  may  in  general  terms  be  stated 
to  be: 

First,  want  of  knowledge  of  tlie  fitness  and  valae 
of  the  goods  purchased. 

Second,  too  much  expense  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done. 

Third,  want  of  care,  in  knowing  how  everything 
stands. 

We  add  some  excellent  remarks  by  Judge  Hopkin- 
son,  of  Pennsylvania : 

''As  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  I  desire  to  impress 
upon  you,  let  me  add  that  debts  contracted  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  extravagant  and  unbecoming  luxuries,  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  rash  and  desperate  adventures,  are  a 
violation  of  the  sound  principles  of  mercantile  integ- 
rity ;  that  the  true  merchant  will  thoroughly  qualify 
himself  for  his  business  by  a  practical  and  systematic 
preparation,  and  will  depend  upon  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  legitimate  commerce  for  his  profits,  which^ 
though  more  slow,  are  finally  more  sure  and  lasting 
than  the  fluctuating  gains  of  speculation ;  that  if  mis- 
fortune and  bankruptcy  should  fall  upon  him,  he  will 
meet  them  promptly  and  manfully,  and  not  attempt 
to  gain  a  few  lingering,  anxious  days  of  credit  for 
himself  by  drawing  his  friends  into  the  vortex  of  his 
ruin,  and  extending  it  to  others  who  may  unwittingly 
continue  to  trust  him.  He  will  rather  at  once  sur- 
render into  the  hands  his  creditors  shall  choose  to  hold 
the  trusts  for  them  all  the  property  in  his  possession 
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or  power,  unencumbered  by  selfish  stipulations  for  his 
own  benefit,  undiminished  by  any  concealment  or  by 
assignments  or  transfers  to  favorites  of  any  descrip- 
tion." 

The  general  principles  which  insure  success  are  the 
following: 

Be  poLrrs. 
Keep  insured. 
Owe  no  man  a  dollar. 
Buy  slow ;  sell  quick. 
Rise  early  and  work  late. 
Keep  slow  goods  moving. 
Cheap  bought,  easy  sold. 
Take  care  of  that  which  needs  care. 
Catch  the  passing  penny ;  then  hold  it. 
Turn  all  your  keys  yourself,  if  possible. 
Make  your  customers'  interest  your  own. 
Be  honest,  economical,  and  industrious. 
Keep  expenses  down ;  make  your  profits  rise. 
Trust  nothing,  because  you  can  sell  without  it. 
Few  words  and  many  pennies.     Time  is  money. 
Work  at  clerking  until  you  save  enough  to  start  on. 
Beware  of  your  friends,  but  not  of  your  customers. 
Keep  your  glass,  your  stock,  and  your  conscience 
clean. 
Know  the  market  value  of  what  you  buy,  and  its 

demand. 
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A  failnre,  if  honest,  is  capital  by  experience.  Don't 
lose  it,  and  start  anew. 

Mind  jonr  own  business:  yon  can  not  afford  to 
attend  to  another's  without  pay. 

When  you  buy,  keep  one  eye  on  the  goods,  the 
other  on  the  seller :  when  you  sell,  keep  both  eyes  on 
the  buyer. 

By  the  assiduous  application  of  these  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  easy  to  get  and  keep  business ;  and  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  money.  Partic- 
ularly remember  that  to  make  every  one  who  enters 
your  place  of  business  friendly  to  you,  and  interested 
in  you  and  your  success,  is  to  have  a  walking  adver- 
tisement that  will  bring  you  untold  sums.  The  little 
amount  you  make  on  a  single  sale  is  as  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  this.  Save  your  customer  and  his  inter* 
est  at  all  hazards,  and  do  not  let  him  ever  go  away 
dissatisfied,  no  matter  what  it  costs ;  you  will  make 
money  by  the  operation.  The  old  saying,  "  Throw  a 
sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel,''  m^y  well  be  studied  in  the 
true  philosophy  of  it;  and  no  matter  what  the  business 
may  be,  the  principle  pays  as  well  in  trade  as  in  fish- 
ing. If  you  are  after  money,' your  personal  prejudices 
and  idiosyncrasies  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand 
between  you  and  its  attainment. 

Many  principles  may  be  found  in  other  sections  of 
this  book,  applying  equally  well  to  this  business  as  to 
others ;  and  although  what  has  been  said  under  this 
head  may  prove  of  advantage,  there  are  numerous 
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others  that  might  be  equally  advantageous.  We  will 
not  stay  to  recapitulate  them,  but  will  close  this  chap- 
ter instead  with  Dr.  Franklin's  wise  and  every  way 
admirable 

mSTS  TO  A  YOUKQ  TBABBSICAN. 

Bemember  that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad  or  sits 
idle  one-half  that  day,  though  he  spend  bat  sixpence 
during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon 
that  the  only  expense ;  he  has  already  spent  or  thrown 
away  five  shillings  besides. 

Bemember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his 
money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the 
interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it,  during  that 
time.  This  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a 
man  has  a  good  and  large  credit,  and  makes  good  use 
of  it 

Bemember  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  o&pringcan 
beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  tamed  is  six  ; 
turned  again,  it  is  seven  and  threepence ;  and  so  on 
till  it  becomes  an  hundred  pounds.  The  more  there 
is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces  every  taming,  so  that  the 
profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a  breed- 
ing sow  destroys  all  her  o&pring  to  the  thousandth 
generation.  He  that  murders  a  crown  destroys  all 
that  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Bemember  that  six  pounds  is  but  a  groat  a  day. 
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For  this  little  Bum  (which  may  be  daily  wasted  either 
in  time  or  expense  unperceived)  a  man  of  credit  may, 
on  his  own  secority,  have  the  constant  possession  and 
nse  of  a  hundred  pounds.  So  much  in  stock,  briskly 
turned  by  an  industrious  man,  produces  great  advan- 
tage. 

Bemember  this  saying,  ^^  The  good  paymaster  is  lord 
of  another  man's  purse.''  He  that  is  known  to  pay 
punctually  and  exactly  to  the  time  he  promises  may  at 
any  time  and  on  any  occasion  raise  all  the  money  his 
friends  can  spare.  This  is  sometimes  of  great  use. 
After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  rising  of  a  young  man  in  the  world  than  punc- 
tuality and  justice  in  all  his  dealings ;  therefore  never 
keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you 
promiaed,  lest  disappointment  shut  your  friend's  purse 
forever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit 
are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five 
in  the  morning  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor, 
makes  him  easy  six  months  longer ;  but  if  he  sees  you 
at  the  billiard-table  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he  can  receive  it  in  a 
lump.  It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what 
you  owe ;  it  makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an 
honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  tliinking  all  your  own  that  you  possess, 
and  of  living  accordingly.    It  is  a  mistake  that  many 
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people  who  have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account,  for  Eome  time,  both  of  jour 
expeoBes  and  of  your  income.  If  yon  take  the  pains  at 
first  to  mention  particulars,  it  will  have  this  good  effect 
— yoa  will  discover  how  wonderfnlly  small,  trifling  ex- 
penses amomit  np  to  large  sums,  and  will  discern  what 
might  havo  been  and  may  for  the  future  be  saved, 
without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  dedre  it,  is  as 
plain  as  the  road  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
two  words,  indvisiry  and  frugality  —  that  is,  waste 
neither  time  nor  money,  bat  make  the  best  use  of 
both.  Without  industry  and  fmgality  nothing  will 
do,  and  with  them  everything.  He  that  gets  all  he 
can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  can  (necessary  expenses 
excepted),  will  certainly  become  rich  —  if  that  Being 
who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should  look  for  a 
blessing  on  their  honest  endeavors,  doth  not  in  his 
wise  providence  otherwise  determine. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


THE  WHOLESALE  MERCHANT. 

Where  sails  the  ship?    It  leads  the  Tjrian  forth. 
For  the  rich  amber  of  the  liberal  North. 
Be  kind,  ye  seas;  winds,  lend  your  gentlest  wing; 
May,  in  each  creek,  sweet  wells  restoring  spring  I 
To  you,  ye  gods,  belongs  the  merchant.    O'er 
The  waves  ms  sails  the  wide  world's  goods  explore; 
And  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales, 
The  wide  world's  goods  sail  with  him  as  he  sails. 

Anonthottb. 

The  mission  of  the  merchant  is  indeed,  when  rightly  viewed, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  occupations  of  men,  and  has  Li 
all  ages  exerted  a  deep  influence  on  the  progress  of  society  and 
the  destiny  of  nations.  Geologists  have  begun  to  discover  that 
the  steady  flow  of  water  is,  after  all,  accountable  for  greater 
terrestrial  changes  than  spasmodic  bursts  of  volcanic  fire.  Thus, 
too,  commerce,  in  its  earnest,  silent,  undemonstrative  way,  has 
produced  more  momentous  and  permanent  revolutions  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  than  war,  dazzling  us  with  the  glitter  of  its 
arms,  deafening  us  with  the  bliure  of  its  trumpets  and  the  thunder 
of  its  guns,  and  awing  us  by  the  visible  signs  of  its  victories  and 
desolationa 

J.  Haiolton  Ftfb. 

T  was  aseerted  two  decades  ago  that  down 
to  the  year  1862  comparatively  nothmg 
had  been  made  in  wholesale  merchan- 
dising in  the  three  largo  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  It  was  rather  a 
startling  proposition,  and  is  certainly  not  trne  of  the 

twenty-two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date; 
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bat  it  nevertheleflB  was  then  trae,  in  the  matter  of 
realized  profits.  That  is,  the  amounts  of  capital  in- 
vested had  no  more  than  been  withdrawn  as  a  total 
result,  without  the  addition  of  profits,  if  indeed  that 
much  had  been  realized.  Millions  upon  millions  had 
been  made,  but  little  or  nothing  saved  in  the  aggre- 
gate, while  the  fortune  of  those  who  were  successful 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  failures  and  bankruptcies. 
Few,  indeed,  were  fortunate  enough  to  retire  at  their 
high  tide  of  business,  and  take  their  gathered  compe- 
tencies or  fortunes  with  them. 

Suppose  we  take  the  average  capital  of  wholesale 
houses  during  the  time  specified  to  have  been  $50,000, 
and  see  what  it  would  amount  to,  improved  at  com- 
pound interest  at  seven  per  cent  for  an  average  term 
of  twenty-five  years  in  business.  "We  find  the  aggre- 
gate by  the  table  to  be  $271,500.  So  that,  in  order 
to  make  anything,  they  must  end  with  more  money 
than  this,  which  represents  their  original  capital  im- 
proved for  twenty-five  years,  if  they  remain  in  business 
so  long.  If  the  whole,  or  rather  the  average,  do  this, 
they  have  simply  got  their  expenses  back.  This,  how- 
ever, is  well  known  to  be  far  above  the  average.  For, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  statistics,  there  are  not  five 
per  cent  who  do  not  fail  utterly. 

Tlie  causes  of  so  large  a  percentage  must  clearly 
come  into  consideration  in  the  calculations  for  success. 
What  are  the  elements  of  the  calculation  ?  and  where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  remedyl  —  these  are  the  great 
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questions.  Now,  why  do  these  merchants  fail  ?  Is  it 
for  want  of  capital  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  those  who  have 
krge  capital,  at  times  as  much  or  more  than  snccessf  ol 
banks,  quite  often  fail.  Let  ns  see  what  a  bank  makes, 
and  compare  it  with  what  a  mercantile  house  makes 
on  the  same  capital.  A  bank  stands  in  good  credit,  is 
considered  safe,  and  its  stock  is  in  active  inquiry, 
which  year  after  year  pays  an  average  of  seven  per 
cent.  A  mercantile  house,  with  the  same  capital, 
would  be  considered  as  doing  business  to  but  small 
advantage  if  the  partners  did  no  more  than  divide  the 
interest  on  their  respective  shares  of  capital,  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Here,  then,  is  a  paradox.  Why  is  the 
mercantile  house,  with  about  the  same  capital  as  the 
bank,  expected  to  make  more?  The  bank  may  have 
twelve  to  fourteen  experienced  business  men,  often 
selected  from  the  very  fact  of  their  success,  to  trans- 
act its  affairs ;  while  the  counting-room  of  the  mer- 
chant may  contain  but  one,  two,  or  three  such  per- 
sons. Thus  the  odds  on  making  even  seven  per  cent 
seem  to  be  against  the  mercantile  house. 

Again,  the  banks,  under  the  present  national  system, 
almost  invariably  succeed,  while  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, as  we  have  seen,  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
failure,  showing  that  they  do  not  make  as  much  as  the 
banks.  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  bank  with 
$200,000  capital,  paying  seven  per  cent,  or  $14,000, 
profit  to  the  stockholders,  above  all  expenses.  Then 
suppose  we  have  a  mercantile  firm  with  the  same  cap- 
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ital,  and  that  it  shonld  tarn  its  capital  over  three  times 
a  year  —  that  is,  should  sell  to  the  amonnt  of  $600,000. 
To  do  even  as  well  as  the  bank,  they  would  have  to 
divide  $14,000,  or  only  about  two  and  a  quarter  per 
cent  on  sales,  all  above  that  going  for  expenses.  If 
there  were  three  partners  in  the  business,  each  with 
families,  their  united  expenses,  on  a  safe  rule,  would 
bo  $15,000,  and  store  expenses  at  least  $10,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $39,000,  or  six  and  one-half  per  cent, 
to  be  made  on  sales  of  $600,000.*  So,  if  the  firm  lost 
nothing,  it  would,  on  this  statement,  just  clear  the  in- 
terest on  its  capital ;  and  if  it  should  lose,  so  much 
would  have  to  be  deducted. 

But  so  large  an  amount  of  sales,  without  some  loss, 
is  impossible  under  the  present  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness. One  of  two  things  must  take  place :  either  the 
firm  would  not  make  the  interest  on  its  capital,  or  it 
would  have  to  make  more  profit  in  order  to  do  it,  to 
cover  losses.  A  settled  principle  in  business  is,  the 
more  profit  the  more  loss ;  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
profit  over  the  settled  rate  of  interest  will  be  absorbed 
by  loss.  Within  this  principle  lies  the  secret  of  mer- 
cantile failures.  The  great  desideratum  is  to  find  out 
just  where  and  what  it  is. 

At  the  rates  goods  are  sold,  wholesale  or  retail, 
every  one  acquainted  in  the  least  with  business  of  this 
kind  knows  that  the  average  profit  on  $600,000  sales 
would  be  much  more  than  $39,000,  and  at  even  a  low 
calculation  would  reach  $60,000  to  $90,000.  >  Either 
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result  would  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  if 
there  were  no  losses ;  for,  upon  the  hypothesis  stated, 
the  net  profit,  after  paying  expenses  and  interest  on 
capital,  would  amount  to  $21,000  to  $51,000,  say  on 
an  average  $36,000.  If  the  house  did  a  business 
of  this  volume  for  twenty  years,  we  should  have  by 
the  table  of  earnings  a  total  amount  of  $1,521,826. 
If  the  earnings  are  regularly  improved  at  seven  per 
cent,  or  continued  for  twenty-five  years,  they  will 
mount  to  the  sum  of  $2,357,838;  for  thirty  years, 
$3,417,993 ;  forty,  $7,647,062 ;  fifty,  $16,626,069.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  all  this  is  independent  of 
the  interest  on  the  capital,  $200,000,  and  above  what 
a  bank  would  make  in  the  same  time,  with  profits  im- 
proved at  seven  per  cent  on  the  same  capital,  if  it 
divided  seven  per  cent  in  profits. 

Now,  is  there  no  way  in  which  the  merchant  can 
secure  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  difference  t  It 
is  believed  that  there  is  a  way  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  style  in  which  the  business  is  done.  If  the 
merchant  made  no  losses,  this  end  could  easily  be 
accomplished ;  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
requisite  amount  of  profits  by  sales.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty, then,  rests  in  the  losses  incurred.  How  can 
these  be  prevented  t  The  answer  to  this  question  con- 
tains the  secret  of  success  or  failure. 

As  a  class,  the  most  successful  merchants  are  those 
known  as  auctioneers.  Why  t  Because  they  transact 
their  business  by  methods  that  come  nearer  the  prin* 
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ciples  of  banking  than  thoee  of  other  merchants. 
Their  sales  are  made  on  shorter  credits,  and  for 
indorsed  paper  or  for  cash.  Tme,  their  commissions  are 
small  by  comparison  with  the  merchant's  profits ;  but 
they  demand  and  get  security  accordingly.  From 
these  factSy  as  well  as  a  more  general  consideration  of 
the  subject,  cash  sales,  or  sales  for  short-time,  indorsed 
paper,  will  give  the  desired  results,  if  only  adequate 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  credits. 

Within  the  last  twenty  to  twenty-fire  years,  meiv 
cantile  business  has  been  done  more  on  the  cash  or 
short-credit  system,  with  results  apparent  to  any  one. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  panic-years,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  this  country  when  merchants 
were  more  prosperous,  or  their  trade  in  a  more  healthy 
condition.  But  a  change  will  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  inordinate  desire  to  make  more  and  faster,  and 
the  necessity  in  many  cases  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
expenses,  will  induce  longer  credits,  and  hence  larger 
profits,  giving  buyers  a  chance  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
sales  in  side  operations,  or  to  cripple  themselves  by 
the  increased  price  of  goods,  till  the  same  old  story  is 
re-enacted  for  the  thousandth  time  —  loss  all  round. 

A  general  impression  prevails  among  merchants 
that  if  they  can  secure  a  customer,  sell  him  goods  at 
a  large  profit,  and  get  his  note,  so  long  as  it  is  reputed 
to  be  good,  here  the  matter  ends.  As  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  security  of  the  note,  the  merchant 
should    see   that   his   customer  not   only  gets    his 
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goods  of  him  at  such  price  that  he  can  make  ready 
sale  of  them,  but  that  he  buys  of  other  good  honees 
domg  business  upon  similar  principles.  He  should  know 
all  that  the  other  buys,  and  of  whom,  and  when  due. 
In  other  words,  see  to  it  that  your  customer  is  made 
able  to  pay  by  a  judicious  and  careful  selection  of  his 
entire  stock.  To  shave  a  customer  is  but  indirectly, 
first  or  last,  to  shave  yourself.  Look  at  the  prospects 
and  profits  of  your  customer  as  though  they  were 
your  own,  for  they  will  turn  out  so  in  the  end  whether 
you  think  so  or  not,  and  whether  you  give  any  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  or  not. 

This  is  one  way,  and  the  surest  of  all,  to  make  your 
note  good,  and  secure  its  payment.  But  if  the  custo- 
mer feels  that  this  is  more  than  he  ought  to  commu- 
nicate, sell  him  the  goods  for  safe  indorsed  paper  on 
short  time,  if  you  can,  or  for  cash,  under  the  induce- 
ment of  a  liberal  percentage  of  reduction.  You  will 
probably  lose  by  selling  to  him  in  any  other  shape. 
They  seem  to  be  pretty  stringent  terms,  but  it  may 
easily  be  shown  from  statistics  and  experience  that 
they  will  be  the  safest  for  you,  and  make  you  the 
most  money  in  the  end. 

The  frequent  method  of  giving  credits  by  mercan- 
tile firms  is  to  drum  in  any  stranger  that  can  be  found 
at  a  hotel  or  met  at  a  railway  depot,  and  sell  him  a 
bill  of  all  the  goods  he  will  take  under  pressure  of 
salesmen  and  proprietors,  with  all  the  profit  that  can 
be  stuck  on.    After  all  is  done  the  buyer  is  asked  for 
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his  ref erenoeSy  and  some  salesman  or  book-keeper,  or 
possibly  the  porter,  is  started  oft  to  make  the  inquiries. 
The  replies  are  all,  of  coarse,  as  a  general  rale,  satis- 
factory ;  for  your  customer  is  not  likely  to  send  yon 
to  any  one  who  will  not  speak  well  of  him.  They 
are  generally  merchants  also  who  are  selling,  or  have 
hope  of  selling,  goods  to  the  same  man  ;  and  their  in- 
terest, to  some  extent,  lies  in  yoor  selling  to  him  also. 
Resort  is  then  had  to  a  mercantile  agency — the  best 
place,  to  be  sore,  for  you  to  get  what  is  commonly 
deemed  ^^  reliable  information  " ;  and  they  are  gener- 
ally valuable  and  useful  in  their  judgments  of  the 
higher  grades  of  credit.  But  in  taking  their  recom- 
mendations you  simply  look  to  the  amount  of  yonr 
own  transaction,  as  compared  with  his  capital  or  busi- 
ness ability,  and  at  the  same  time  know  nothing  of  the 
amounts  he  is  buying  of  others,  oh  his  capital,  along 
with  his  purchases  from  you.  So  that  he  may  be  per- 
fectly good  on  a  moderate,  perhaps  a  large,  bill  of 
yours,  which  you  nevertheless  would  not  sell  to  him, 
if  you  knew  that  all  his  purchases  of  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $50,000  upon,  say,  a  capital  of  $5,000« 
Information  from  a  commercial  agency,  therefore,  is 
not  altogether  reliable  as  a  basis  of  credits.  It  may  be 
useful  for  auxiliary  information,  but  should  never  bo 
relied  upon  by  itself.  You  can  form  no  intelligent  or 
safe  opinion,  in  granting  credits  on  single-name  paper, 
unless  you  are  in  possession  of  every  item  and  par- 
ticular of  your  customer's  business.    In  order  to  reach 
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this  end,  if  the  scheme  be  practicable,  the  flniiB  who 
Bell  their  variouB  goods  on  credit  to  the  country  mer- 
chants might  clab  together,  or  so  pool  their  interests 
as  to  control  the  business  on  single-name  paper. 

These  remarks  address  themselves  more  particularly 
to  the  interest  of  the  jobbing  merchant ;  but  his  credit 
is  similarly  dependent  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  the  merchant  who  sells  to  him  must  in 
like  manner  scratinize  the  foundations  of  his  business. 
For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  upon  trading  for 
cash  or  short-time,  indorsed  paper,  or  any  single-name 
credit,  and  upon  its  careful  selection,  the  success  of 
the  merchant  depends,  as  well  as  his  failure.  While 
toil  and  anxiety,  care  and  caution,  saving  and  accumu- 
lating, are  not  the  act  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  how  fre- 
quently do  we  see  all  this  hazarded  by  a  credit  decided 
upon  in  a  few  moments ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  the  in- 
telligent action  of  the  owner,  but  in  general  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  by  one  who  has  actually  no  personal 
interest  in  the  result.  Is  it,  then,  a  wonder  that  mer- 
chants fail?  or,  if  they  do  not  fail,  that  they  lose 
largely  by  such  inattention  at  the  very  working- 
point,  requiring  all  the  judgment,  skill,  knowledge, 
and  tact  that  by  all  conceivable  means  can  be  brought 
to  heart 

The  safe  rule  of  credit  is  to  accept  only  such  paper 
as  you  can  dispose  of  without  recourse.  If  this  be 
adopted  as  the  settled  rule  of  a  mercantile  house,  to  be 
steadily  observed  (and  it  can  be  done),  the .  firm  will 
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certainly  make  money,  and  make  it  fast.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  it  in  individual  cases ;  but  if  it  should 
be  adopted  as  a  rule  by  all  merchanta,  it  would  soon 
become  impracticable.  There  is  no  fear,  however, 
that  the  whole  trade  will  suddenly  become  so  wise  and 
,  80  keen.  But  any  one  may  undertake  it  with  impunity, 
and  be  sure  to  make  an  early  fortune. 

The  merchant  who  starts  with  the  modest  determin- 
ation to  make  one  thousand  dollars  above  his  expenses 
for  the  first  year,  to  owe  no  man  a  dollar  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  to  have  then  his  money  in  bank  or  repre- 
sented by  good  marketable  property,  wiU,  if  he  judi- 
ciously seconds  his  determinations  by  his  deeds,  be  a 
wealthy  man  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  For  this  small 
sum,  as  a  certain  gain  annually,  is  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  mercantile  houses  make,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  statistics  in  a  former  chapter. 

Let  us  give  this  case  more  particular  examination. 
The  second  year  our  cautious  merchant  will  undoubt- 
edly double  his  $1,000,  the  third  year  triple  it,  and  so 
on,  increasing  his  income  by  $1,000  every  year,  till 
the  end  of  thirteen  years.  Keeping  his  gains  at  work 
in  his  business,  he  will  then  have  made,  say,  an  aver- 
age of  $5,000  per  year ;  and  by  using  them  for  cash 
purchases  he  will  improve  it  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  This  will  be  an  average 
of  $16  a  day.  Now  look  at  the  table  of  earnings  for 
ten  years,  and  we  find  the  earnings  of  $10,  $5,  and  $1, 
added  and  improved  for  the  time  given,  amounting  to 
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the  neat  sum  of  $74,564.31.  And  if  he  only  made 
$1,000  a  year  for  twenty-five  years,  improving  it  to 
the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  in  his  business,  he  would 
have  $74,342,  being  $3.13  per  day,  with  eight  per 
cent  compound  interest. 

But  what  wholesale  merchant,  with  the  ordinary 
volume  of  business,  selling  for  cash  or  easily  negotia- 
ble paper  without  recourse,  can  not  instead  make  $25 
a  day  ?  This  in  ten  years,  improved  at  seven  per  cent, 
would  be  $111,144;  in  twenty-five  years,  $512,549; 
in  thirty,  $768,865;  in  forty,  $1,640,525;  in  fifty, 
$8,874,939.  How  many  ever  amass  these  sumst 
and  how  few  do  not  make  the  specified  sum  per  day, 
and  even  more  t  It  is  no  great  daily  amount  to  make ; 
but  it  is  a  very  large  sum  to  keep.  From  this  it  will 
appear  how  largely  the  energies  and  attention  of  the 
merchant  should  be  directed  thitherward.  H  is,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  money-making.  The  getting  of 
the  same  daily  sum  will  pretty  nearly  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  following  suggestions  will  be  found  useful  in 
this  connection : 

Look  to  youb  CBBDrrs. 

Avoid  large  sales  to  one  person. 

Be  modest,  but  feel  your  strength. 

Have  a  small  house  and  largo  capital. 

Look  out  when  your  credit  is  too  good. 

Take  little  credit,  and  have  much  money. 
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Owe  no  man  a  dollar,  if  yon  can  avoid  it 

Keep  your  expenses  low,  your  profits  high. 

Let  fashion  alone,  or  it  will  not  let  you  alone. 

Be  honest,  economical,  agreeable,  and  pleasant 

Make  a  little,  and  make  it  sure ;  then  look  at  it 

Have  an  eye  to  all  that  may  damage  by  neglect 

Make  no  useless  expenditures  while  you  owe  others. 

Get  into  an  old  firm,  rather  than  establish  a  new 
one. 

If  you  fail,  give  up  all  to  your  creditors,  and  start 
anew. 

ELave  a  general  extended  knowledge  of  all  things 
you  deal  in. 

When  you  buy,  take  care;  when  you  sell,  take 
quadruple  care. 

Marry  early  a  good  wife ;  but  a  poor  one  may  be 
better  than  none. 

Go  into  business  on  your  own  account  rather  late 
than  too  early  in  life. 

Credit  no  more  than  you  can  afford  to  lose ;  but  no 
credit  will  make  more  money. 

Keep  your  property  well  insured :  you  can  not 
afford  to  lose  while  you  are  trying  to  make. 

Mrs.  Grundy  will  not  pay  your  bills;  therefore 
don't  let  your  wife  spend  too  much  to  please  her. 

Failure  is  one  among  many  things  the  purchaser 
pays  for  in  the  price  of  the  goods  he  buys ;  and  there- 
fore he  has  the  moral  right  to  fail.     But  when  he 
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does  fail,  he  is  also  morally  bound  to  give  up  what  ho 
has  and  all  he  has  to  his  creditors,  siace  that  is  tacitly 
presupposed  in  the  sale.  As  a  rnle,  failure  is  dis- 
graceful, because  it  indicates  iDabillty,  incompetency, 
and  lack  of  skill  and  knowledge,  and  thos  afEectg  the 
bankrupt  for  life.  The  seller  must  charge  a  guarantee 
on  his  sales  to  cover  possible  loss  by  failure ;  and  the 
buyer  is  bound  by  necessary  limitationa  to  pay  at  the 
time  of  failure  no  more  than  he  has  then  on  hand. 
To  do  so  afterwards,  paying  his  creditors  to  the  last 
cent,  when  he  has  the  means  to  do  so,  ib  praiseworthy 
in  the  highest  degrea 

No  one  can  rightly  estimate  the  pecnniary  benefit 
resulting  from  kind,  just,  and  fair  treatment  of  those 
'  whom  yoa  employ.  Gentle  and  righteous  deaUngs 
with  those  who  work  for  you  or  manage  yoor  aSaiia 
will  in  dae  time  put  money  in  your  pocket.  The 
opposite  nsage  will  lose  yoa  as  mach,  if  not  more. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE  BROKER  Ain>  THE  COHHIBSION  HERCHAIfT. 

Commerce,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  lias  been  the  chief  pio- 
neer in  the  march  of  man's  ciTilization.  TJulike  the  achieve- 
menta  of  war,  Uie  track  of  commerce  li  ever  to  be  traced  by  the 
blessings  which  follow  its  footsteps.  It  traTels  over  no  blood- 
stained fields  to  secure  its  noble  ends:  It  brings  nian  not  into 
deadly  strife  with  man,  but  into  friendly  and  harmoDious  aB80ci»- 
tion.  Its  conquests  are  not  heralded  by  tidings  of  fleice  and 
deadly  and  demoniac  conflict:  no  blood  stains  Its  triumpiis,  no 
human  agony  has  it  to  answer  for.  It  works  by  far  different  and 
Inuneasurably  better  means.  Itremoves  local  prejudices,  breika 
down  national  antipathies,  and  binds  the  whole  familv  of 
man  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  aasoclation  and  of  mutusl  and 
dependent  interests. 

HoH.  Rktebdt  Johhboh. 

HE)    great  clBSBee   of  merchants  are  not 
exhamted   with   the  wholesale  merchant, 
or  jobber,  and  the  retailer.    '  There    re- 
main   the    broker    and    the    commiBBion 
merchant.    The  former  is  paid  by  the  percentage  lie 
receives  for  parchasing  or  selling  property  of  varions 
kinds,  or  for  procnring  insurance  or  labor,  and  often 
money.    Sometimes  this  "brokerage"  ia  paid  by  the 
person  receiving,  and  sometimes  by  him  who  throngh 
hie  agent  is  parting  with  property  or  labor;  some- 
times by  the  borrower,  at  others  by  the  lender;  by  the 
[872J 
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insurer,  or  by  the  insured ;  and  occasionally  by  both 
parties  for  whom  he  acts. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  brokerage,  but  these 
noted  are  the  most  important.  Brokerage  for  trans- 
actions in  property  is  made  by  the.  purchase  or  sale  of 
stocks,  real  estate,  vessels,  merchandise,  grain  and 
other  produce  of  the  earth,  etc  Other  brokerage  is 
for  procuring  fire,  life,  marine,  inland,  or  other  insur- 
ance ;  for  shipping  seamen,  hiring  servants  or  labor- 
ers, and  the  like ;  for  obtaining  money  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  loans  on  collaterals,  on  promissory  notes,  or 
other  securities.  The  value  of  these  varied  services 
to  all  parties  depends  upon  the  skill  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  trust  is  fulfilled.  The  ability  of  the  broker 
to  fulfil  the  trust  to  the  advantage  of  both  himself 
and  principal,  depends  upon  his  knowledge  and  activ- 
ity. To  make  the  most  money,  then,  by  his  business, 
he  must  act  for  the  interest  of  his  employer,  and  be 
perfectly  reliable  and  honest,  skillful  and  active.  He 
should  know  everything  about  the  business  and 
the  goods  in  hand,  in  their  value,  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  them.  He  stands  to  his 
employer  in  the  relation  of  a  trustee,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duty  of  a  trustee 
will  either  make  or  lose  him  money.  It  may  not  in 
any  one  instance,  for  he  will  got  his  brokerage  all  the 
same,  whether  his  work  be  well  or  ill  done ;  but  how 
will  it  stand  with  the  next  operation,  and  with  his 
reputation,  to  get  more  and  new  business  t 
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His  ultimate  Buccees  will  depend  mainlj  npou  hia 
obeeryance  of  this  injunction ;  but  there  is  still  another 
important  consideration,  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
he  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  legitimate  business. 
A  broker  can  not  be  a  broker,  and  at  the  same  time 
buyer  and  seller  on  his  own  account,  without  losing 
money  by  the  combination.  He  can  not  be  a  buyer 
and  seller  to  any  large  extent,  without  losing  altogether 
the  character  of  a  broker.  He  will  have  to  buy  and 
sell  in  secret  or  '^  on  the  quiet,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  if 
he  does  at  all ;  and  then  he  may  be  assured  the  un- 
happy fact  will  leak  out.  In  such  a  case  the  buyer 
can  not  know  whether  he  is  buying  of  an  owner  or  of 
the  owner  through  a  broker,  or  whether  he  is  selling 
to  his  broker  or  through  his  broker  to  another.  All 
confidence  is  soon  lost;  and  of  the  two  parties  the 
broker  loses  the  most.  The  little  money  he  may  make 
on  a  side  operation  will  be  largely  overbalanced  by 
loss  of  his  regular  business.  If  a  broker  wants  to  buy, 
he  ought  certainly  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so ; 
but  let  him  employ  another  broker  to  do  the  purchas- 
ing for  him,  or  else  proclaim  the  purchase  to  be  for 
purposes  of  investment.  But  never  speculate  in  the 
articles  you  buy  and  sell  for  others:  you  will  lose 
more  than  you  will  make. 

The  most  money,  when  the  business  is  legitimately 
transacted,  is  in  brokerage  on  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
stocks ;  but  the  temptation  to  brokers  in  this  line  of  the 
business  to  speculate  in  stocks  on  their  own  account. 
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IB  80  great  that  few  have  the  strength  and  self-com- 
mand to  resist.  Hence  few  start  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  do  business  merely  as  agents,  who  do  not 
presently  find  themselves  in  the  almost  universally 
confused  vortex  of  the  stock  market,  with  all  dis- 
tinctions of  broker  and  operator  practically  lost ;  and 
the  ultimate  result  of  such  combination  is  almost  cer^ 
tain  failure.  On  the  contrary  a  strict  adherence  to 
simple  brokerage,  taking  no  risks  and  acting  simply 
and  solely  as  agent  for  another,  will  likely  roll  up  a 
fortune  in  a  short  time.  It  requires  only  to  be  known 
that  by  no  peradventure  can  money  or  property  be 
lost  or  suffer  unrighteous  shrinkage ;  and  business  will 
center  rapidly  on  such  a  concern  from  every  point  of 
the  compass.  To  make  sure  of  this  end,  never  sign 
your  name  to  a  responsibility,  or  assume  one.  Take 
the  proceeds  of  each  day's  business  and  as  soon  as 
possible  set  it  to  work  at  interest ;  then  you  have  only 
to  look  at  the  tables  of  earnings,  and  put  there  your 
finger  on  the  year  at  which  you  fix  your  fortune. 

You  may,  and  probably  will,  have  customers  who 
speculate  in  stocks ;  and  if  you  can  not  refrain  from 
such  operations  yourself,  it  is  well  to  learn  the  best 
ways  by  which  they  are  carried  on.  But  the  best 
ways  are  poor  enough,  in  all  conscience,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  countless  ^^  lame  ducks,"  as  they  are  called  in 
the  stock  markets,  will  testify.  If  one  has  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain,  this  kind  of  business  may 
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be  as  good  for  him  as  any  other  in  a  peconiary  sense; 
but  not  otherwise. 

There  are  certain  roles  even  of  the  gambling-table, 
that  apply  to  stock  speculations.  One  would  naturally 
suppose,  as  a  rule,  that  it  was  about  an  even  chance  to 
win  or  to  lose ;  but  in  the  long-run  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  one  hundred  of  winning,  while  there  are 
at  least  ninety-nine  that  you  will  lose.  The  reason 
why  the  gambling-table  is  so  costly  to  the  luckless 
adventurer  is  not  that  there  is  not  as  much  chance  of 
winning  as  losing  on  a  single  cast ;  for  there  is  just  as 
much,  less  the  percentage  in  favor  of  the  table  to  pay 
its  expenses.  But  the  difficulty  and  the  general  fatal- 
ity lie  in  this,  the  game  can  usually  be  continued 
when  the  bank  is  the  larger  loser,  and  stops  when 
the  better  is  the  larger  loser,  and  has  no  more  money 
to  go  on  witL  These  fluctuations  are  great  and  in- 
cessant ;  and  the  bank  always  goes  on  by  the  backing 
of  its  larger  capital,  while  the  other  party,  not  having 
anything  like  an  equal,  much  less  a  superior  capital, 
must  stop  all  the  sooner  —  when  he  is  ^^  broke." 

It  is  just  that  way  in  stock  speculations,  except  that 
there  is  a  yet  more  fatal  element  in  this  than  in  gam- 
bling. An  operator  buys  a  stock  to  rise ;  and  still  he 
will  hardly  ever  strike  the  highest  point  or  sell  to  an 
advantage.  Why  ?  Because  he  will  either  be  fearful 
that  it  will  not  go  higher,  and  will  sell  at  a  small  rise, 
or  will  wait  for  it  to  go  higher,  and  after  all  not  sell 
until  it  gets  lower.     Should  it  begin  to  fall,  however, 
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he  will  not  sell  at  the  first  fall,  since  he  expects  it  will 
recover ;  but  it  still  goes  down  and  down  till  its  hap- 
less owner,  like  the  gambler,  stops  only  at  the  lowest 
point  of  his  resources. 

The  sole  hope  of  making  money  by  operating  in 
stocks  is  to  determine  a  rale  of  chances  mathemati- 
cally, and  then  adhere  to  it  strictly.  Suppose  a  stock 
is  twenty  per  cent  below  its  average  value,  buy  what 
you  can  hold,  and  determine  that  you  will  hold  until 
you  can  sell  at,  say,  ten  per  cent  advance.  The 
chances  are  in  favor  of  your  making  the  ten  per  cent, 
if  you  wait  long  enough.  If  the  stock  is  going  at  a 
rate  above  its  real  value,  never  ^^sell  short,"  as  it  is 
called,  since  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  the  stock  by 
reason  of  "a  comer,"  and  hence  will  lose  largely. 
Kotwithstanding  this  is  the  only  true  and  safe  rule, 
the  experience  of  speculators  is  that  most  money  has 
been  made  in  selling  short ;  for  generally  when  shorts 
begin  to  tumble  failures  occur  which  bring  more  of 
them  into  the  market,  and  hence  prices  fall  further  and 
finally  reach  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  depreciation. 
If  the  stock  is  so  large  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a 
**  comer  "  can  not  be  made  under  any  probable  combi- 
nation, it  is  perhaps  a  reasonably  safe  way  to  specu- 
late. But  the  solid,  substantial,  steady-going  money- 
maker should  resort  to  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  money 
is  always  lost  by  it  in  the  end. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  an  eight-per-cent-paying  stock 
is  below  par,  buy ;  if  a  six-per-cent-paying  stock  is 
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above  par^  sell;  if  a  seren-per-cent-pajing  stock  is 
at  par,  hold  —  buy  or  sell  according  as  it  is  above  or 
below  par.  Good  stocks,  if  they  pay  eight  per  cent  or 
more,  will  do  to  hold  for  making  money ;  but  if  they 
pay  no  more  than  seven  per  cent,  bond  and  mortgage 
at  the  same  rate  are  better.  Stocks,  though,  are  fre- 
quently held  for  use  as  convertible  securities;  but 
if  they  are  not  so  held,  bond  and  mortgage  is  the 
safest  and  best,  because  all  stocks  are  liable  to  accident, 
and  bond  and  mortgage  is  not,  when  proper  care  is 
taken. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  on  this  branch  of 
the  mercantile  business ;  but  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  not  allow.  The  general  principles  laid  down  in 
this  chapter  are  all  that  are  required  to  insure  positive 
and  certain  success.  One  point,  however,  must  not 
only  be  remembered,  but  carried  to  its  fullest  extent : 
take  no  risk.  If  your  principal  wants  you  to  buy, 
take  the  property  in  his  name  as  agent.  ^'  But,"  says 
the  broker,  "  I  could  do  no  business  at  that  rate.  If  I 
do  business,  I  must  do  it  as  others  do  the  same."  All 
that  remains  to  say  to  such  a  one  is,  ''Then  do  it,  and 
land  just  where  the  whole  of  them  land  in  the  long-run.** 

But  you  can  do  otherwise.  It  may  go  at  what  might 
be  regarded  as  a  slow  rate  at  first,  but  the  moment  it 
becomes  known  that  you  are  positive  and  reliable, 
everybody  who  wants  an  honest,  trustworthy  broker, 
doing  an  exclusive  and  legitimate  business,  will  come 
to  you,  leaving  the  half-broker  and  half-speculator, 
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fiince  all  experience  shows  that  he  is  not  a  safe  dealer. 
As  Jon  are  gradnallj  and  snrelj  becoming  a  rich 
man,  yon  will  see  one  after  another  drop  bjyourside^ 
many  of  them  falling  to  rise  no  more.  ^^  There  is 
nothing  new  nnder  the  sun."  "  What  has  been,  will 
be  again."  For  a  time  you  may  see  prosperity,  power, 
fortunes,  perhaps  measured  only  by  millions,  roUing 
up  by  the  side  of  your  modest  earnings ;  but  the  old 
fable  of  the  race  between  the  tortoise  and  the  fox  will 
come  back  again,  and  its  result  will  be  repeated.  You 
have  only  to  stand  by  your  principles  and  determinar 
tions,  and  you  will  in  the  fullness  of  time  equal  the 
most  prosperous  and  outstrip  the  vast  majority  of  the 
crowd.  All  other  applicable  principles  in  previous 
chapters,  relating  to  other  business,  must  also  be  ob- 
served in  this. 

The  commission  merchant  has  likewise  a  safe  money- 
making  business.  There  are  two  principal  points  in  it^ 
within  one  of  which  is  enclosed  the  danger  of  loss. 
Goods  sold  purely  on  commission  are  in  the  broker^s 
business ;  but  the  percentage  is  commonly  higher  in 
the  hands  of  the  commission  merchant,  so  called ;  and 
this  part  of  it  is  safe.  By  energy  and  care,  combined 
with  business  tact,  it  can  always  be  made  profitable, 
and  is  peculiarly  safe,  since  no  risk  is  run,  the  princi- 
pal assuming  all.  But  when  sales  are  made  on  credit, 
the  commission  merchant  guaranteeing  the  sales  and 
charging  a  percentage  for  it,  danger  in  this  busineea 
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begins.  The  commisBion  is  very  large,  and  the  amonntB 
guaranteed  very  small ;  and  to  make  the  bnsinees  at  all 
saocessf  nl,  those  conducting  it  most  do  it  on  at  least  as 
careful  judgment  in  value  of  credits  as  banks  exercise 
in  taking  their  paper,  if  not  better ;  for  the  guaran- 
tee is  ordinarily  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  six- 
months'  paper,  while  the  banks  get  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  the  same  length  of  credit  paid  once  in  the 
meantime.  They  do  not  take,  as  a  general  rule,  com- 
mercial paper  running  over  ninety  days. 

Commission  business,  when  it  guarantees  credit 
sales,  is  a  very  close  business;  but  without  guarantees 
it  is  one  of  the  safest,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  lines  of  business  that  are  done,  especially  in 
those  fortunate  cases  where  a  house  gets  five  per  cent 
on  sales,  and  gives  no  guarantee.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  for  an  enterprising  commission  house  to  sell  half 
a  million  a  year ;  some  go  as  high  as  one  million,  and 
even  higher.  £xamine  the  case  of  one  making  a  mil- 
lion in  total  amount  of  yearly  sales,  with  commissions 
$50,000,  less  expenses  $20,000,  leaving  a  dear  profit 
of  $30,000  per  annum.  Xet  this  continue  for  twenty 
years,  and  we  have,  improved  at  seven  per  cent,  an 
aggregate  sum  of  $1,267,196.  In  half  that  number  of 
years  it  will  amount  to  $425,126. 

Upon  any  basis  which  excludes  the  idea  of  losses, 
a  commission  business  operated  upon  these  principles 
would  soon  realize  a  splendid  fortune  to  the  merchant. 
When  the  business  for  him  can  be  procured,  none 
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other  is  quite  so  safe  as  this,  or  so  certain  of  realizing 
an  independence,  provided  only  the  credit  sales  are  not 
guaranteed.  But  success  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  business  that  can  be  brought  to  his  doors. 
If  energy  and  thorough-going  honesty  can  be  com- 
manded to  back  and  bolster  the  business,  goods  and 
other  property  are  sure  to  come,  perhaps  slowly  at  first^ 
but  certainly  with  perseverance  bringing  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  grand  feature,  in  view  of  such  small  profits, 
is  to  run  no  risk ;  and  the  danger  lies  in  accepting  or 
acknowledging  while  the  property  or  goods  are  in  tran- 
sit, or  on  the  promise  of  their  coming  safely  to  hand« 
Better  not  do  the  business  at  all  than  break  over  a  rula 
If  you  do  break  over,  you  will  lose  money  by  it,  if  not 
in  the  transaction  itself,  yet  at  least  by  the  loss  of 
your  credit  as  a  man  of  business  professing  a  rule  of 
business  action,  yet  acting  in  frequent  violation  of  it. 
Nothing  else  pays  a  merchant  so  well  in  this  line  of 
business  as  the  well-understood  fact  that  he  takes  no 
risks,  and  that  therefore  whatever  property  may  be 
sent  to  him  is  absolutely  safe.  If,  in  order  to  get 
property  into  your  hands,  you  make  a  practice  of  the 
guarantee,  you  must  needs  have  large  capital  to  back 
your  credit.  If  you  do  not  guarantee,  little  or  no  cap- 
ital is  required,  and  you  can  substitute  excellent  per- 
sonal and  business  qualities  therefor ;  and  if  they  are 
substituted  your  customers  must  understand  that  they 
are  as  good  as  money.  This  is  credit ;  and  unless  this 
is  founded  upon  capital,  your  personal  qualifications 
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need  to  be  of  the  bigbeet  order,  more  to  be  depended 
upon  even  tban  money. 

In  fine,  every  qaality  that  sbould  characterize  any 
other  basinese  man,  the  commisBion  merchant  shoald 
poseess  in  an  eminent  degree.  For  if  he  is  sacceeeful 
in  having  property  entmsted  to  him  to  manage  and 
sell,  it  will  be  often  in  large  amonuta,  and  from 
owners  who,  if  they  are  not  tme  bosiness  men,  will 
Bcmtinize  every  point,  to  make  snre  that  their  property 
is  in  capable,  reliable  hands.  Once  a  character  is  estab- 
tablished  and  yonr  rnlea  of  action  known,  there  will 
be  no  further  trouble.  A  comfortable  living,  aninde- 
pendenc^  a  fortune,  await  you. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


THE  LAWYER 

I  oft  have  heard  him  say  how  he  admired 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause  and  things  mere  contraries. 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again ;  yet  all  be  law. 

Ben  Jonson, 

In  their  place,  the  lawyers  of  a  Christian  land  are  not  useful 
merely,  but  absolutely  essential:  and  a  sound,  conscientious  law- 
yer is  a  character  not  to  be  admired  merely,  but  a  character  of 
mat  beauty.  The  profession  is  an  ornament  to  civilized  and 
Christian  society.  They  are  a  moral  and  intellectual  police,  and 
the  insurers  of  Justice  lietween  man  and  man. 

Rev.  John  Tods^  D.  D. 

HE  lawyers  comprifle  a  large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  the  business  community. 
Their  labor,  altogether  of  an  intellectual 
character,  has  its  value,  like  all  other  labor, 
greater  or  less  in  exact  proportion  to  the  knowledge 
and  skill  displayed  in  it.  The  remaining  chapters  of 
this  book  can  not  comprise  all  divisions  of  this  kind  of 
labor ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  leading  professions  will  be 
taken  as  examples  or  types  of  the  whole.  The  lawyer 
is  not  taken  because  of  his  special  and  marked  indi- 
viduality, but  as  representing  an  extensive  and  influ- 
ential division,  the  discussion  of  which  will  cover  as 

many  points  as  any  other. 

[888] 
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As  a  general  rule,  intellectual  labor  presents  as 
many  opportunities  to  the  money-maker  as  any  other 
branch  of  industry,  and  probably  more  than  any 
other,  to  make  an  independence.  For  so  much  as 
they  gain  they  have ;  and  they  can  not  lose  their  cap- 
ital. They  are  in  position  to  get  all  the  profits,  with 
none  of  the  risks  of  losing  what  they  put  into  their 
business — referring  simply  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
it  It  can  not,  from  its  very  nature,  take  the  wide 
range  of  manual  labor,  because  its  success  requires  a 
special  mental  ability,  which  all  do  not  possess.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  minds  which  in  general 
ability  are  absolutely  below  mediocrity  succeed  in  the 
profitable  practice  of  professions,  by  their  possession  of 
peculiar  personal  qualities  which  enable  them  to  foist 
off  their  services  at  some  price  or  other.  Money, 
therefore,  sometimes  flows  to  them  quite  as  fast  as  to 
the  abler  minds,  which  trust  alone  to  their  value  for  a 
market. 

The  profession  of  the  law  may  be  considered  un- 
der all  ordinary  circumstances  a  reasonably  safe  and 
certain  way  to  make  money.  It  usually  requires 
some  capital  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  preliminary 
education,  and  to  live  upon  while  waiting  for  business 
to  come  in ;  though  there  are  cases  on  record  of  high 
success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  moneyless 
youth;  and  when  cases  do  arise  in  this  way,  they 
spring  up  strong  and  vigorous.  Numerous  instances 
could  be  named  in  which  the  raw,  untutored  lad  en> 
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tered  the  lawyer's  office  to  ran  on  errands  and  sweep 
ont,  for  jnst  pay  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
and  by  sleeping  where  he  could,  with  now  and  then 
an  extra  morsel  to  break  the  monotony  of  crackers 
and  water,  he  steadily  pushed  onward  and  upward, 
reading  as  he  could  find  time  and  opportunity,  until 
finally  a  good  legal  preparation  was  made,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  and  business,  independence,  fortune, 
fame,  high  public  and  social  position,  followed  in  rapid 
succession. 

A  wise  man  will  not  merely  argue  analogically,  but 
if  he  also  sees  a  fact,  and  observes  that  the  mode  by 
which  it  becomes  a  fact  is  simple,  he  will  not  try 
another.  So  it  should  be  with  the  law-student  and 
the  practicing  lawyer.  If  you  see  one  man  making 
money  in  his  profession,  watch  him  and  see  what  he 
does,  if  you  wish  to  do  what  you  are  not  doing.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  various  roads  leading  to  the  same 
place ;  but  if  you  do  not  know  the  way  yourself,  is  it 
not  prudent  to  follow  the  teamster  that  has  driven 
the  way,  and  who  is  just  in  front  of  you  on  the  road  ? 
Then  do  as  you  see  the  successful  man  doing,  and 
your  chances  are  as  good  as  his,  other  things  being 
equal. 

If  a  lawyer  had  the  concentrated  knowledge,  ability, 
and  skill  of  ten  successful  attorneys,  his  capital, 
without  use,  would  lie  as  dormant  and  worthless  as 
gold  and  silver  in  the  earth.  Till  he  gets  a  start,  he 
must  move  about  among  men  of  business,  unless  he 
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has  already  made  np  an  acquaintance  while  he  was  a 
student.  He  must  know  people,  make  personal  friends 
and  personal  interest ;  for  although  he  does  not  get 
his  dollar  every  time  he  does  tliis,  and  for  every  hour 
he  spends  in  profitable  and  pleasant  conversation  with 
a  friend,  or  perhaps  a  stranger,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  dollar  in  it ;  and  if  he  has  done  his  part  and  left  a 
favorable  impression,  he  may  get  it  shortly.  It  wiU 
came. 

Like  the  mechanic's  first  job,  your  first  case  offers 
your  golden  opportunity.  You  must  look  well  to 
what  you  say  or  do,  and  to  the  impression  you  make 
upon  your  client,  in  order  to  realize  the  most  by  your 
opportunity.  Upon  this  depends  whether  you  will 
make  him  a  permanent  client,  and  one  who  will  sound 
your  praises  wherever  he  goes,  or  will  turn  him  to  a 
business  or  personal  enemy.  The  manner,  the  prompt- 
ness, the  care  with  which  you  attend  to  his  case,  and 
the  interest  you  manifest  in  his  interest,  will  deter- 
imine  some  great  points  in  the  monetary  history  of 
your  life.  Remember  that  in  every  step  of  your  pro- 
^f ession,  and  in  every  move  you  make,  there  rests  your 
dollar  if  you  choose  to  reach  for  it  If  you  fail  to  plant 
an  anchor  of  interest  in  your  very  first  client,  you 
lose  largely,  for  you  have  then  to  make  a  fresh  start, 
and  from  a  point  further  back  than  you  were.  The 
difference  in  the  final  result  to  you  is  the  same  there 
would  be  in  dollars,  whether  you  placed  the  sum  you 
received  of  him,  to  be  improved  at  compound  inter- 
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est,  or  whether  yon  eimplj  added  each  year  the  same 
amount  to  it. 

Suppose  that  you  receive  for  jour  first  important 
case  $200,  and  jou  displease  the  client:  this,  com- 
pounded at  seven  per  cent  interest  for  twenty  years, 
would  amount  to  $774.  If  you  please  him,  and  add 
through  his  business  and  that  obtained  through  his 
recommendations,  say  $200  a  year,  and  improve  that 
sum  in  like  manner,  you  would  have  a  total  of  $8,468 
— a  difference  of  $7,694  on  your  scale  of  fortune^ 
simply  from  pleasing  or  displeasing  your  first  client. 
This  would  seem  to  be  worth  a  little  care  on  your 
part,  and  indeed  worth  working  for  pretty  carefully 
and  industriously.  Such  apparently  little,  unimpor- 
tant matters  are  really  the  very  ones  best  worth  con- 
sidering by  the  young  lawyer  who  intends  making  the 
most  money  he  can  by  his  profession. 

When  a  client  or  other  man  of  business  enters  your 
office,  then,  speak  pleasantly  to  him.  If  you  are 
writing  or  otherwise  busy,  rest  for  a  moment,  till  you 
ascertain  whether  he  has  called  to  ask  you  a  simple 
'question  or  make  some  remark,  or  wishes  to  engage 
your  attention  on  business  for  some  length  of  time. 
He  will  either  proceed  with  his  inquiry,  or  make  his 
remark  upon  the  subject  he  has  in  mind,  or  let  you 
know  that  he  wants  to  speak  to  you  on  a  professional 
affair.  If  he  merely  asks  his  question,  with  a  manner 
indicating  his  haste,  answer  him  at  once,  briefly  but 
pleasantly,  and  let  him  depart    If  he  speaks  on  gen- 
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eral  matters,  with  a  manner  evincing  no  haste,  and 
has  evidently  called  rather  for  social  than  bosiness 
purposes,  ask  him  politely  to  sit  down,  and  pay  him 
Bach  little  attentions  as  you  can  get  time  for.  Yon 
can  not  tell  what  benefits  may  result  from  his  call 
and  your  courtesies.  But  when  these  preliminaries 
have  been  finished,  if  you  are  really  too  closely  en- 
gaged to  give  him  further  time,  you  can  say,  "  My 
friend  [or  my  dear  sir],  you  must  excuse  me  a  few 
moments,  for  I  am  very  much  occupied  just  now. 
Call  at  my  house  at  eight  o'clock  any  evening  when  I 
am  in,  and  we  will  talk  over  that  little  matter."  Or, 
if  his  call  is  on  business :  ^^  Pray  excuse  me  for  the 
present,  as  I  am  very  busy ;  but  come  again  at  two 
o'clock,  when  I  shall  be  disengaged,  and  I  will  gladly 
see  you." 

Now,  you  have  made  money  in  three  ways,  by 
your  gentlemanly  conduct :  - 

First,  you  have  improved  your  general  character  in 
the  community  —  a  point  essential  to  your  success. 

Second,  you  have  shown  your  client  that  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  that  you  are  systematic  in  your  busi- 
ness, economical  of  time,  and  attentive  to  the  matter 
immediately  in  hand.  He  will  thus  have  confidence 
in  you,  and  personally  respect  you.  If  nothing  hap- 
pens to  reverse  his  impressions  he  will  give  you  other 
business  when  he  has  it,  and  will  commend  you  to  his 
friends.  '' 

Third,  you  have  shown  him  that  your  business  houTB 
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and  your  office  are  not  intended  for  gossip  and  social 
intercourse,  and  that  jonr  house  and  parlor  are.  He 
respects  you  all  the  more  highly  for  this,  will  consider 
you  better  worthy  the  name  and  place  of  a  business 
man,  will  recommend  you  cordially  as  such,  and  give 
you  his  business  as  it  may  arise. 

The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  too  often  the 
case.  Entering  the  lawyer's  office  you  may  see  a  cal- 
low youth  with  a  calf -bound  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
cigar  in  the  other,  his  chair  tilted  back  upon  two  legs, 
his  feet  on  the  mantel  or  table,  level  with  his  shoulders 
or  higher,  a  pool  of  tobacco  spittle  on  the  floor,  with 
numerous  highly  colored  evidences  of  hydraulics  of 
similar  kind,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  mustiness  and 
stale  tobacco.  The  caller  in  a  case  recorded  was  a 
business  man,  who  had  heard  through  a  friend  that  a 
highly  promising  young  lawyer  had  opened  an  office 
just  where  he  found  this  choice  specimen  of  human- 
ity. But  one  call  was  enough ;  he  made  some  casual 
inquiry,  and  then  regained  the  street  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, lest  he  might  meet,  as  he  dreaded  to  do,  the  very 
friend  who  had  sent  him  there.  That  one  cigar,  with 
its  surroundings  and  accompaniments,  was  the  cause 
of  the  young  lawyer's  failing  to  get  the  fees  in 
a  pending  case,  in  all  amounting  to  $230,  besides  the 
more  serious  failure  to  secure  a  well-paying  and  per- 
manent client. 

There  is  another  case — this  time  of  a  young  attor- 
ney who  had  the  propensity  to  impress  everybody 
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with  the  idea  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  he  could  not 
find  time  to  do  anything.  When  anj  of  his  clients 
came  to  his  office,  he  at  once  set  about  making  a  sillj 
fuss  in  his  business,  starting  the  clerks  off  in  all  direc- 
tions at  the  same  moment,  and  making  a  great  noise 
generally.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  client  of  his  was 
on  his  way  to  the  lawyer's  office,  which  he  had  already 
visited  in  vain  several  times  for  a  moment's  conver- 
sation with  him  concerning  a  cause  about  to  be  argued. 
Every  time  he  went  he  had  to  make  a  journey  of  some 
four  miles  and  back,  and  every  time  the  fellow  made 
the  excuse  that  he  had  not  a  single  moment  to  spare^ 
and  could  not  then  say  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject. 
But  it  also  happened,  as  the  client  had  observed,  that 
new  patrons  came  in  during  his  short  stay,  and  did 
talk  with  the  lawyer  for  quite  as  long  a  time  as  he,  the 
older  client,  wished  to  talk  with  him. 

But  as  he  was  making  his  familiar  trip  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  special  anxiety  about  a  point  in  the  case 
which  he  feared  the  lawyer  might  have  overlooked, 
he  fell  in  with  an  extensive  dry-goods  dealer,  who 
began  to  tell  of  an  incident  which  had  just  happened 
to  him.  The  man  was  evidently  somewhat  excited, 
and  opened  in  a  strain  like  this:  "A  little  puppet 
of  a  lawyer,  whom  I  have  made  rich  by  the  business 
I  have  given  him,  has  been  worrying  the  life  out  of 
me  by  making  me  call  at  his  office  fcime  and  again,  in 
a  matter  that  would  not  take  him  two  minutes  to  con- 
clude.    Several  times,  when  I  have  called,  he  has 
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quietly  kept  his  seat,  as  though  I  were  Bome  errand-boy 
or  pop-corn  seller,  and  said,  ^  I  will  see  you  about 
that  matter  to-morrow,  — am  engaged  just  now, — call 
again ! '  So  I  have  just  called  for  the  last  time,  and 
am  glad  to  meet  you  and  ask  if  you  know  of  a  good, 
honest,  gentlemanly  lawyer, —  one  who  is  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  knows  how  to  treat  people,  especially  an 
old  man  like  myself." 

His  friend  said  in  reply :  "  I  know  several  lawyei^ 
but  they  have  such  a  desire  to  be  considered  great 
men  that  they  put  on  an  immense  amount  of  style,  and 
assume  at  all  times  a  swelling  importance  that  does 
not  belong  to  them.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  the  young,  and  with  those  who  in  truth  have 
not  much  upon  which  to  base  their  pretensions.  My 
lawyer  is  a  middle-aged  man,  an  honest  fellow,  appar« 
ently,  and  rather  smart;  but  of  late  he,  too,  has 
caught  the  great-man  itch,  and  now  treats  me  just 
about  the  way  you  complain  of  being  treated ;  though 
my  time  is  not  so  valuable  as  yours,  and  I  don't  mind 
it  much."  Some  other  talk  followed,  and  then  the 
parties  separated,  one  to  go  where  he  had  an  impor- 
tant case,  and  was  therefore  in  a  measure  compelled  to 
submit  to  bad  treatment ;  the  other  to  find  an  attorney 
to  whom  he  might  transfer  his  business. 

Both  the  lawyers  in  these  cases  failed  to  make 
money,  not  because  they  were  not  well  read  or  that 
they  were  incapable,  nor  because  they  failed  to  do 
what  they  did  do  well ;  but  they  lost  money,  or  rather 
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failed  to  make  it,  because  of  a  little  foolish  manner- 
ism.  Neither  really  meant  to  be  rude  or  boorish,  dis- 
obliging or  disagreeable.  They  might  each  have  sup- 
posed he  was  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  his 
clients,  and  that  it  was  just  as  easy  for  them  to  come 
again.  Both  lost  time,  too,  since  neither  of  their 
clients,  probably,  would  have  detained  them  in  busi- 
ness conference  so  long  time  as  he  took  in  excusing 
himself.  The  attorney  of  the  dry-goods  merchant 
lost  money, —  that  is,  failed  to  make  anything  more  out 
of  his  client, —  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $750.  He 
also  lost  the  client  of  the  other  lawyer,  for  want  of 
the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  merchant,  as 
that  personage  had  decided  to  abandon  him  as  soon  as 
the  case  in  hand  was  finished.  And  the  business  of 
the  second  party  amounted  in  ten  years  to  about  $1,000. 
Both  lawyers  did  their  general  repute  permanent  in- 
jury, and  several  intending  clients  were  prevented 
from  giving  them  their  business  as  soon  as  they  heard 
opinions  of  them  expressed  and  their  peculiarities 
sarcastically  reviewed.  It  would  have  been  much 
cheaper  in  the  end,  and  more  gentlemanly,  if  they 
had  dispatched  the  business  of  each  of  their  clients  on 
the  spot  and  at  once. 

There  are  few  instances  in  the  profession  of  extreme 
cases  like  these;  bat  whether  few  or  many,  they 
should  be  mentioned  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  indi- 
cate methods  and  manners  by  which  money  is  not 
made,  and  also  money  is  directly  lost.     There  is  a 
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definite  eqaitj  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  If  you  make 
an  engagement  with  another  to  have  a  paper  drawn 
up  at  an  appointed  time,  and  the  party  for  whom  it  is 
promised  does  not  find  it  ready  when  he  appears,  you 
do  not  feel  like  paying  the  man  for  his  loss  of  time, 
although  he  is  compelled  to  come  again,  and  perhaps 
again  and  again,  and  very  likely  to  lose  double  or 
as  much  time  as  you  have  consumed  in  drafting  the 
document  And  yet  for  all  that  time  you  expect  to 
be  paid,  and  well  paid  too. 

This  important  and  just  principle  applies  to  every 
department  of  life's  tirork,  and  the  thing  mentioned 
is  a  trespass  upon  and  wrong  done  to  a  patron's  or  cus- 
tomer's time,  which  in  justice  should  receive  equiva- 
lent compensation  in  money.  Similarly  a  mechanic, 
agreeing  to  finish  an  article  for  you  at  a  specified  time, 
compels  you  to  call  again  and  again  for  it,  at  the  need- 
less and  unwarrantable  sacrifice  of  your  time  and 
convenience,  and  perhaps  temper;  but  when  you  come 
to  pay  for  the  article  he  would  be  annoyed,  may  be 
enraged,  that  you  should  charge  for  your  lost  time. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  custom  most  singularly 
allows  these  people  to  commit  this  outrage  so  persist- 
ently and  long  without  holding  them  responsible  in 
damages,  that  now  they  claim  the  wrong  as  their 
vested  right  But  they  lose  money  by  it,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not  This,  however,  does  not  excuse 
the  perpetrators  of  such  carelessness  and  wrong. 

The  writer  was  some  years  ago  about  to  be  tempo- 
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rarily  absent  from  his  home  ia  a  famous  Michigan 
town,  and  took  some  linen  to  a  laundry,  under  strict 
injunctions  and  promises  to  have  it  ready  at  such  an 
hour,  as  the  owner  must  then  go  to  his  train.  All 
possible  time  was  allowed,  and  the  articles  not  called 
for  until  his  carriage  stopped  at  the  laundry  on  its 
way  to  the  railway  station.  The  washing  was  not 
done.  **  Give  me  the  things  just  as  they  are,"  was  the 
imperative  demand.  Some  show  of  tumbling  over 
goods  was  made,  but  of  course  they  were  not  found. 
Upon  our  return  a  few  days  later,  the  laundried  arti- 
cles were  received,  and  the  price  of  service  upon  them 
stated.  "  Very  well ;  I  will  allow  so  much  by  way  of 
ofEset  upon  my  bill  of  damages  for  time  taken,  annoy- 
ance suffered,  and  expense  caused,  by  your  breach  of 
contract"  The  demand  for  balance  of  damages  waa 
not  pressed,  as  it  might  justly  have  been ;  but  abso- 
lute refusal  of  anything  like  payment  for  the  work 
was  maintained,  in  the  fact  of  curses  and  threats  of 
personal  violence  and  lawsuit ;  and  the  negligent  laun- 
dryman  got  his  needed  lesson  for  once.  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,  in  every  case,  whether  with  laundryman 
or  lawyer. 

There  are  means  of  attracting  business  and  of  keep- 
ing it,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  legal  profession.  High 
charges  and  fee-bills,  though  they  may  bring  prompt 
money  to  the  pocket,  are  not  in  the  end  the  most 
profitable.      A  client  may  think  himself  overtaxed* 
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and  yet,  from  motives  of  delicacy  or  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered mean,  say  nothing  about  it.  But  the  provoking 
fact  still  hangs  on  his  feelings,  rankles  in  his  soul ; 
and  if  he  has  occasion  to  employ  a  lawyer  a  second 
time,  he  hesitates,  looks  about,'  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  another,  which  pretty  certainly  results,  he  is 
apt  to  be  guided  much  more  by  his  feelings  than  by 
his  judgment.  A  just  and  moderate  charge  is  the 
best,  for  it  brings  you  money  and  reputation  the 
faster. 

A  good  lawyer  will  never  undervalue  the  statements 
and  views  of  his  client,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of 
some  intelligence.  The  client,  indeed,  has  but  his 
own  case  to  think  of,  while  the  lawyer  has  many  cases ; 
and  the  chances  are  altogether  probable  that  the  party 
chiefly  interested  will  suggest  some  important,  perhaps 
vital,  points  in  the  case.  A  wise  attorney  will  hear 
all  that  an  intelligent  client  or  his  friends  or  witnesses 
have  to  say ;  he  will  sift  out  the  wheat  and  throw 
away  the  chafE.  ^'  Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good."  To  be  popular  with  clients,  ever  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  them,  is  money  in  your  purse. 
You  thereby  cultivate  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
and  a  general  tone  of  good  feeling,  which  makes  you 
frank,  candid,  open,  apparently  honest  in  all  your 
words  and  ways;  and  so  ingratiates  you  constantly 
with  judges,  juries,  and  actual  and  possible  clients. 

It  is  but  human  nature,  however,  for  the  mind  that 
seems  to  control  and  regulate  its  fellows  to  assume 
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superiority.  The  wholesale  merchant  is  apt  to  feel 
some  repugnance  toward  social  equality  with  the 
retailer  to  whom  he  sells.  The  importer  and  manu- 
facturer, in  turn,  may  lord  it  over  the  wholesaler  who 
gives  him  business.  The  banker  looks  askance  at  his 
customer,  especially  if  his  deposit  is  light  or  he  has 
come  to  ask  special  and  mayhap  risky  favors.  The 
feeling  is  a  natural  one ;  but  it  may  be  overcome  by 
attentive  and  persistent  effort  and  by  a  truly  gen- 
erous culture.  Oertainly,  it  is  not  a  money-making 
plan  to  exhibit  it  in  any  line  of  business,  especially 
those  mentioned.  Nor  is  it  policy,  or  a  thing  of 
advantage  in  any  way,  to  include  it  in  the  relations  of 
attorney  and  client.  No  lawyer  can  well  estimate  the 
value  to  him  of  an  open,  frank,  honest,  winning  face, 
the  exponent  of  ample  and  abiding  sunshine  in  the 
heart.  He  has  thus  a  leverage  upon  the  better  ele- 
ments of  his  community,  of  which  he  little  dreams. 
Business  is  more  easily,  smoothly,  and  rapidly  trans-^ 
acted,  friends,  clients,  acquaintances,  are  the  more 
ready  to  oblige  him,  the  court  is  more  disposed  to 
grant  his  motions  and  admit  his  objections,  and  weight 
is  given  to  his  opinion  and  unconscious  sympathy  to 
his  agreeable  talk.  Juries  are  prepossessed  in  his 
favor ;  and  his  frank  manner  and  kind  words  succeed, 
when  even  strong  arguments  from  another  would  fail. 
Now  and  then,  in  a  wide  observation  of  legal  prac- 
tice, we  see  the  gray  heads,  wrinkled  brows,  sharp, 
haggard    faces  of    veteran  lawyers,  the  controlling 
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traits  of  whose  character  are  manifestly  cnnning  and 
craft  No  pleasant  or  generous  emotions  appear  to 
abide  in  their  soul.  They  have  a  face  as  iron-like  as 
their  hearts,  a  fixed  look,  with  eyes  to  bore  yon 
through  like  gimlets.  When  such  advocates  come  bo- 
fore  a  court  or  jury,  their  very  looks  put  the  parties 
addressed  on  their  guard,  lest  the  peculiar  ability  of  the 
man  should  turn  black  to  white,  wrong  to  right,  dis- 
prove their  very  existence,  or  transform  them  into 
idiots.  Such  a  character,  even  when  counterbalanced 
to  some  extent  by  great  legal  learning  and  acumen, 
fails  in  the  great  ends  of  the  profession  before  the 
good-natured,  well-balanced,  honest  man  of  average 
attainments.  How  much  better  than  he  the  attorney 
formed  upon  the  model  furnished  many  years  ago  by 
a  distinguished  light  of  the  English  bar,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  Ordained  to  tread  the  thorny  ground. 
Where  few  I  fear  are  faithful  found. 
Mine  be  the  conscience  void  of  blame. 
The  upright  heart,  the  spotless  name. 


The  tribute  of  the  widow's  prayer, 

>rphan*s  grateful 
To  Virtue  and  ner  friends  a  friend. 


The  righted  orphan's  grateful  tear. 


Btill  may  my  voice  the  weak  defend. 

Ne'er  may  my  prostituted  tongue 

Protect  th'  oppressor  in  his  wrong, 

Nor  wrest  the  spirit  of  the  laws 

To  sanctify  a  yulain's  cause. 

Let  others  with  unsparing  hand 

Scatter  their  poison  through  the  land. 

Inflame  dissension,  kindle  strife. 

And  strew  with  ills  the  path  of  life. 

On  such  her  gifts  let  Fortime  shower. 

Add  wealth  to  wealth,  and  power  to  power  ; 

On  me  may  favoring  Heaven  bestow 

That  peace  which  good  men  only  know. 
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The  Joy  of  Joys  by  Tew  possessed, 
Tb'  etenial  Bunsbine  of  the  breast 
Power,  fame,  tutd  riches  I  resign, 
The  pnise  of  honesty  be  mine; 
That  Mends  mar  weep,  the  worthy  elgh. 
And  poor  menbleBS  ma  when  I  die." 

Fleasaat  manners,  a  neat  office,  close  attention,  good 
legal  acqairementa,  peFseverance,  and  small  ezpenaes, 
will  inBnre  to  any  member  of  the  bar  the  means  of 
making  money.  The  amount  he  makes  will  depend 
mainly  npon  the  care  and  attention  be  gives  to  his 
bnBineee. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE  PHYSICIAN. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  ns, 
Seeundem  artem; — but  although  we  sneer 

In  health,  when  sick  we  call  them  to  attend  ub. 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  Jeer. 

LobdBybon. 

We  belong  to  a  profession  in  which  there  have  been  in  every 
age  men  whom  we  may  be  proud  to  call  our  fathers.  But  a 
man  whose  father  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  high  character 
and  great  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  does  not  necesoftrily 
derive  advantage  from  the  title  which  descends  to  him.  He  does 
so  only  when  he  imitates  the  virtues  of  his  parent,  and  labors  for 
the  common  good.  A  desire  for  profit  and  reputation  might  be 
enough  to  prompt  him  to  do  all  this  ;  it  would  also  be  good  pol- 
icy. But  he  will  not  do  it  with  a  full  certainty  of  success  ix  he 
be  not  influenced  by  still  higher  motives,  by  a  true  love  of  sci- 
ence and  hmnanity. 

Jambs  Jackson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

EBE  is  another  branch  of  the  higher  or 
intellectual  labor.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
branchoB,  there  are  degrees  of  ufieftilnesB 
and  of  necessity,  of  skill  and  education ; 
\7hile  the  profession  is  still  eminently  intellectual,  use- 
ful, and  necessary,  in  at  least  its  loftier  development, 
to  the  comfort  and  best  activities  of  man.  At  the 
same  time  it  supplies  the  means  of  making  an  inde- 
pendence, or  of  raising  a  competence  to  a  fortune. 

The  general  business  of  the  art  of  healing  is  subdi- 

[899] 
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Tided  into  several  branches — some  more,  some  less 
intellectual  j  some  more,  some  less  mechanical ;  though 
all  profess  the  application  in  practice  of  the  con- 
trolling principle  which  binds  them  to  this  division  of 
labor. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  show  what  con- 
stitutes a  good,  or  what  a  bad,  or  what  an  indifierent 
practitioner,  what  is  skill  or  what  are  clumsiness  and 
malpractice,  in  the  profession.  Each  is  taken  as  he  is ; 
and  our  aim  is  to  show  how  he  can  make  the  most 
money  with  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  he  possesses, 
presupposing  that  the  m«re  knowledge  and  the  more 
skill  he  exhibits,  the  wider  will  be  the  range  of  his 
service  and  the  greater  his  pecuniary  returns  there- 
from. 

It  is  a  general  remark  that  professional  workers 
pay  little  attention  to  their  monetary  affairs,  and 
that  they  are  commonly  poor  for  the  reason  that 
they  consider  money  of  little  account.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  such  melancholy  examples  of  human- 
kind. They  have  few  real  wants;  those  are  sim- 
ple, and  are  easily  satisfied.  So  long  as  they  have 
some  sort  of  clothing  to  wear,  any  food  to  eat 
that  will  satisfy  hunger,  and  plenty  of  books  to  read, 
their  money  wants  remain  just  the  equivalent  of  their 
expenditures.  They  will  not  check,  thwart,  perhaps 
destroy  their  natural  tastes  by  the  engrossing  cares  of 
wealth  —  sometimes  not  even  by  the  keeping  of  the 
simplest  books  of  account.    They  see  no  genuine  satis- 
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faction  in  a  heap  of  glittering  gold,  which  requires 
sleepless  nights  and  vigilant  days  to  gnard  or  to  man- 
age in  its  investments,  while  it  will  give  to  them,  they 
hold,  nothing  more  than  they  already  possess.  To 
them  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  far  greater 
than  to  the  miser  is  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  gold. 
The  miser  in  his  turn  takes  no  heed  of  the  employ- 
ments of  the  professional  man ;  they  would  be  irksome 
to  him,  while  to  the  professional  the  occupations  and 
joys  of  the  miser  would  be  but  weariness  and  disgust. 
Notwithstanding  these  contrasted  views,  however, 
every  practitioner  in  a  profession  has  his  own  moral, 
social,  and  political  duties  to  perform ;  and  he  should 
be  faithful  to  them.  He  has  a  right  to  strive  for  his 
personal  independence  and  for  the  independence  of  all 
dependent  upon  him,  as  his  first  great  duty ;  and  after- 
wards to  indulge  his  tastes  and  inclinations.  Several 
ways  exist  in  which  these  ends  can  be  reached,  some 
of  which  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  But  the  public 
can  make  no  rightful  demand  that  he  shall  labor  beyond 
this  point,  while  it  has  a  solid  claim  that  he  shall  be 
steady  to  his  trust  until  that  end  is  attained. 

The  leading  elements  of  success  in  the  profession  of 
the  physician  are  knowledge  and  skill;  after  these 
is  kind,  pleasant,  winning,  gentle  demeanor.  No  one 
can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  such  manners,  in  the 
substantial  fees  they  will  return  to  the  possessor, 
especially  to  the  doctor,  since  he  has  to  deal  with 
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human  nature  in  its  most  nervous,  sensitive,  and  excit- 
able states.  The  very  presence  of  an  angel  of  mercy, 
a  true  healer,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  quiet  the  suf- 
ferer, soothe  his  pains,  and  allay  his  disease,  almost 
without  medicine.  On  some  afflicted  beings  the  in- 
fluence of  a  magnetic  nature  is  truly  marvelous ;  and 
if  it  has  no  greater  result  on  others  not  so  susceptible, 
it  nevertheless  renders  his  presence  in  the  sick-cham- 
ber a  ray,  or  rather  flood,  of  sunshine  that  stimulates, 
encourages,  and  vivifies  the  enfeebled  system.  On  the 
contrary  the  reverse  qualities  chafe,  excite,  irritate, 
prompt  a  repulsion  and  ill  reputation  which  operate 
most  unfavorably  upon  his  prospects  of  employ- 
ment and  success.  Many  cases  are  on  record  or 
held  in  memoiy  where  the  more  pleasing  qualities, 
combined  with  mere  average  skill,  brought  more  busi- 
ness and  money  than  the  highest  technical  qualifica- 
tions, unsupported  by  attractive  personal  traits.  Our 
proposition,  however,  is  almost  an  axiom,  and  needs  no 
further  illustration,  much  less  argument  or  appeal 
Civil  treatment  of  everybody  is  an  indispensable  requi- 
site to  the  physician  who  would  procure  the  most  in 
return  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  and  skilL  He 
may  carry  uncivil  conduct  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
neutralize  almost  entirely  his  talents  and  reputation, 
and  he  be  able  to  get  patients  only  in  extreme  cases,  or 
when  no  other  practitioner  happens  to  be  at  hand.  No 
reasoning  need  be  undertaken  to  show  that  he  loses 
money,  and  that  seriously,  by  such  a  course,  as  he 
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would  make  moDey  rapidly  by  pursuing  the  opposite 
one. 

In  brief,  any  element  of  Buccessf al  intercourse  with 
men  and  things  that  has  been  recommended  in  this 
book  for  any  class  of  toilers  applies  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  with  more  or  less  directness,  to  the  physi- 
cian. Let  us  relate  a  prominent  instance  of  uncivil 
treatment  by  a  physician,  with  its  sequel  in  financial 
results. 

A  certain  doctor,  who  had  become  quite  eminent, 
was  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  had  his  office  and  bed-room  in  the  same  building, 
immediately  connected  on  the  same  floor.  A  front 
room  was  used  as  his  office  and  place  of  consultation, 
the  rear  one  for  his  sleeping  apartment.  He  was  a 
vain,  pompous,  conceited  man,  wore  a  voluminous 
white  vest  and  white  cravat,  always  went  out  with 
gloves  and  cane,  and  dressed  and  bore  himself  other- 
wise in  keeping  with  his  character.  To  this  place  also 
came  a  raw  lad  of  twelve,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but 
who  had  come  to  town  with  his  father  and  mother,  on 
a  visit  to  an  older  brother  residing  there.  The  father 
shortly  fell  sick ;  and  as  the  practitioner  indicated  was 
the  family  physician  of  the  son,  the  younger  brother 
was  naturally  sent  for  him,  as  there  happened  just  then 
to  be  at  hand  no  other  and  better-acquainted  messen- 
ger. So  the  boy  was  dispatched,  with  full  directions 
where  the  doctor  was  to  be  found,  and  explanations  of 
his  office  and  surroundings. 
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Now,  from  the  lad's  knowledge  of  such  errands  in 
the  country  neighborhood  whence  he  came,  to  "  go  for 
the  doctor "  was  simply  to  go  to  an  apothecary's  shop 
or  drug-store,  and  not  to  the  private  apartments  of  a 
learned  and  aristocratic  physician,  arrayed  in  the  full 
glory  of  white  cravat  and  vest,  with  suitable  appur- 
tenances and  accompaniments.  He  was  an  energetic 
lad,  and  soon  found  the  place.  He  stood  upon  no 
ceremony  while  his  father  was  suffering  and  in  need  of 
this  man's  services ;  and  therefore  bolted  directly  into 
the  august  presence  of  the  doctor,  without  knocking 
or  other  signal  of  entrance.  The  dispenser  of  pills 
and  powders  looked  up  at  him  amazed ;  but  the  juve- 
nile, nothing  daunted,  was  about  to  ask  if  this  was  the 
man  for  whom  he  had  been  sent,  when  the  doctor  rose 
in  his  most  dignified  way,  and  imperiously  demanded 
of  the  boy : 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  enter  my  office  without  knock- 
ing?" 

"  Is  n't  this  the  doctor's  shop  f  "  was  the  reply, 

^'  Who  are  you  ? "  sharply  asked  the  disciple  of  JSs- 
culapius,  in  return. 

""Well,  no  matter.  My  brother  lives  over  here 
[naming  the  street] ;  and  my  father  is  sick,  and  wants 
you." 

An  explanation  was  now  in  order ;  and  the  doctor, 
having  at  last  found  out  who  the  boy  was  and  what  he 
was  there  for,  read  him  a  cutting  lecture  on  the  man- 
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ners  to  be  observed  in  intercoarse  with  gentlemen  of 
his  profession,  to  which  the  youth  simply  said : 

^^  They  don't  knock  at  doctor's  shops  where  I  come 
from." 

He  was  a  rough  country  lad ;  bat  he  knew  that  he 
had  intended  no  radeness  or  harm,  and  long  afterwards 
remembered  as  the  chief  element  in  the  incident  what 
he  considered  the  singular  eccentricity  of  a  crabbed 
and  cranky  old  doctor.  He  settled  in  the  same  place 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  grew  with  its  growth,  becoming 
a  man  of  large  influence  and  wealth.  But  he  never, 
in  youth  or  manhood,  forgot  the  indignities  which  this 
doctor  had  put  upon  him ;  nor  did  the  doctor  ever  get 
a  penny  in  professional  fees  from  him  or  from  any  one 
that  he  could  influence,  since  by  a  little  wholly  unnec- 
essary incivility  the  professional  had  made  him  an 
enemy  for  life. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  physician  in  this  case  lost 
vastly  more  in  the  end  than  he  gained  by  the  com- 
paratively petty  fee  that  he  ma^e  by  his  visit  to 
the  sick  father.  Just  such  trifles,  passed  generally 
without  further  thought,  lose  one  more  money  than  is 
lost  by  injudicious  credits  or  bad  debts.  The  profes- 
sional man  in  mature  or  advanced  life,  who  sometimes 
feels,  and  feels  badly,  the  lack  of  money  in  his  purse, 
may  look  back  upon  the  time  when  he  could  have 
made  handsomely  for  his  future,  instead  of  losing  in 
large  amount,  through  the  medium  of  his  manners. 
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It  is  a  belief  generally  received^  that  a  physician 
will  realize  greater  pecaniary  returns  in  his  profession 
married,  than  if  single.  The  writer  himself  holds  to 
that  opinion.  But  a  serions  question  nevertheless 
arises,  and  must  be  met :  ^^  I  have  but  one  to  support 
now ;  I  shall  have  two  then."  Yet,  if  you  make  more 
money,  it  is  obvious  that  you  can  easily  meet  the  ad- 
ditional expense  involved.  And  all  experience  shows 
that  somehow  the  married  couple  get  on  better  than 
the  bachelor  alone ;  for  in  ways  almost  inscrutable  the 
means  come  in,  though  they  seem  doubtful  enough 
when  one  looks  forward  to  their  hoped-for  possession. 
Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  a  wife  ; 
but  if  she  have  the  right  views,  intentions,  and  ambi- 
tions, there  will  be  no  trouble  —  the  living,  probably  a 
good  one,  with  savings,  will  follow  industry,  skill,  and 
perseverance.  The  only  trouble  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
style  of  living  and  the  scale  of  expenditure  adopted. 

There  is,  too,  another  independence  to  be  provided 
for,  in  the  case  of  accident.  A  small  amount  every 
year,  which  can  pretty  certainly  be  economized,  will 
secure  a  good-sized  life  assurance,  to  fall  in  at  the  end 
of,  say,  ten  years,  by  which  you  can  make  money  and 
have  it  at  that  time  if  you  live,  or  have  it  paid  over 
to  your  family  if  you  die.  This  will  receive  full  dis- 
cussion in  a  future  chapter. 

These  two  examples  of  intellectual  labor,  the  law- 
yer and  the  physician,  are  all  that  space  will  allow  us 
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to  treat  b;  themselTes.  Whatever  was  said  tinder  tbe 
former  head  has  applications  more  or  less  closely  re- 
lated to  the  latter ;  and  so  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
them.  Kor  would  it  be  specially  instrnctive  to  give  in 
detail  more  examples  of  professional  labor,  receiving 
its  reward  in  specific  fees  for  specific  services.  In 
snch  cliarges  the  same  general  principle  roles  as  in 
merchandising.  Excessive  profits  drive  away  cnstom- 
ers,  whether  they  bo  called  customers,  or  clients, 
or  patients.  To  charge  reasonably  and  justly  is  tlie 
great  element  in  making  money  by  professional  oppor- 
tnnities.  This  grand  cardinal  principle  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  any  who  seek  large  succees,  not  merely 
in  this  department  of  the  world's  service,  but  in  every 
other. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

OTHER  PItOPESBIONS. 

The  notion  that  the  "three  black  Gracefl,"  Law,  Physic, and 
Diviulty,  must  be  worshiped  by  the  candidate  for  respectability 
and  honor,  haa  done  Incalculable  damage  to  society.    It  has 

riled  many  a  ^ood  carpenter,  done  injv^ce  to  the  aledge  and 
anrit,  cheated  the  goose  and  Uia  shears  out  of  their  rights, 
and  committed  fraud  on  the  com  and  potato-field.  Thonsands 
have  died  of  broken  hearts  In  these  professions,  thousands  who 
might  hare  been  happy  at  the  plow  or  opulent  behind  the  coun- 
ter; thousands,  dispirited  and  nopeless,  look  apon  tlie  healthful 
and  independent  calling  of  the  farmer  with  envy  and  chagrin; 
and  thousands  more,  by  a  worse  fate  still,  are  reduced  to  necessl- 
tiea  wliich  d^rade  them  in  their  own  estimation,  rendering  the 
most  brilliant  success  hut  a  wretched  compensation  for  the 
humiliation  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  compelling  them 
to  grind  out  of  the  miseries  of  their  fellow-men  the  livelihood 
which  Is  denied  to  their  legitimate  vocation.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  the  world  is  full  of  men  who.  disgusted  with  their 
vocations,  getting  their  liviog  by  their  weakness  instead  of  titelr 
Strength,  are  doomed  to  hopeless  Inferiority. 

Pbofbssob  Hathewb. 

The  professions,  an^  of  them,  are  not  to  be  sought  for  by  the 
young  man  entering  life  without  a  delerminatlon  to  exercise  the 
most  indomitable  {ndustry,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  princi- 
ples and  the  most  disiuterested  motives.  With  these,  and  agood 
measure  of  ability,  you  can  advance;  without  all  these.  It  is  an 
Impossibility. 

jA3fB8D.  UlUA 


FESSIONAL  persons,  especially  the 
arted,  form  a  large  class  of  the  most  in- 
ligent,  learned,  and  nsefol  people  in  onr 
[nmnnitiea.  Yet,  for  what  they  coor 
[408] 
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tribute  to  the  public  good  in  so  many  and  diverse 
ways,  they  are  on  the  whole  the  least  rewarded  in 
mere  pecuniary  returns.  This,  however,  is  not  all  for 
which  they  Xve,  nor  indrd  the  maL  thing  with 
large  and  influential  classes  of  them.  It  is  generally 
but  the  means  of  securing  and  continuing  a  livelihood 
for  ulterior,  and  higher  and  nobler,  objects — the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-beings.  Commonly,  indeed,  they 
are  quite  too  indifferent  about  money  and  what  it  will 
bring,  further  than  as  it  helps  them  to  reach  their 
special  aims  and  ends.  From  the  enumeration  of  cases 
in  which  devotion  to  learning  absorbs  all  thought,  to 
the  extinction  of  mere  material  matters,  criticism 
will  hold  good  in  feeling  and  expressing  a  regret  for 
idiosyncrasies  carried  so  far.  Whatever  the  careless 
professional  may  think  of  or  for  himself,  he  has  none 
the  less  a  high  duty  to  perform  as  a  citizen,  which  noth- 
ing should  be  permitted  to  crowd  from  its  legitimate 
place.  Health  and  mental  soundness,  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor,  may  not  always  remain  for  the  production 
of  what  life  and  domestic  necessities  demand.  Keep- 
ing this  fact  in  mind,  no  man  can  assure  himself  of 
the  future  by  simply  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  and  letting  the  day  of  adversity  or  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future  be  sufficient  unto  themselves. 
And  though  life  and  health  may  be  spared,  yet  oppor- 
tunities and  employment  are  not  always  to  be  found 
open  to  those  who  desire  and  seek  them,  however 
ardently. 
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There  BeemB  to  be  no  class  whose  duty  is  evidently 
more  imperative  than  this,  to  straggle  for  an  inde- 
pendence for  themselves  and  all  dependent  upon 
them ;  for  there  is  in  general  no  other  class  so  helpless 
away  from  their  special  sphere  of  action.  By  neces- 
sity they  know  comparatively  little  concerning  the 
more  active  affairs  of  life,  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  conrse  of  their  own  work  is  in  seclusion  from 
the  world,  except  as  their  specialties  of  labor  bring 
them  into  contact  with  som6  small  portion  of  it.  But 
if  accident,  loss  of  health  or  of  employment  come, 
they  are  at  once  "  at  sea ; "  they  are  seldom  compe- 
tent to  turn  their  hands  to  collateral  employments,  as- 
others  can  usually  do  who  have  been  trained  to  other 
lines  of  business.  Therefore  this  duty  of  providing 
an  independence,  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  certainly 
extends  further  with  this  class  than  mere  moral  and 
political  duties. 

We  suppose,  then,  the  direct  question  to  be  put  by 
the  professional  salaried  man,  *^How  can  I  make 
money  P'  The  reason  why  this  query  is  so  often 
made  is  that  the  best  salary  such  receive,  much  more 
the  average  pay,  seems  but  a  bagatelle,  the  merest 
trifle,  when  compared  with  the  much-vaunted  incomes, 
of  the  millionaires,  the  ndlway  kings,  the  lai^r  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  or  even  the  high-grade 
mechanic  The  only  method  by  which  one  class  can 
measure  itself  with  another  on  the  scale  of  financial 
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snccess,  is  bj  the  comparison  of  results.  It  is  easy  to 
talk,  to  plan  big  things,  to  boast,  and  believe  all  the 
time  just  what  you  are  saying ;  but  in  money  matters 
none  of  this,  by  itself,  makes  dollars,  much  less  for- 
tunes. The  only  safe  criterion  of  the  positive  or 
relative  profitableness  of  a  vocation  or  profession  is 
results ;  and  to  these  the  professional  must  look  to 
see  whether  he  too  has  a  chance  in  the  great  scale  of 
such  equalities  —  whether  the  monetary  products  of 
his  calling  fall  below  or  rise  above  the  general  aver- 
age of  others. 

Upon  one  point  there  can  be  no  dispute :  that  the 
salaried  person,  if  he  obtain  fair  remuneration,  can 
accomplish  more  in  the  final  accumulation  of  money 
than  the  average  of  merchants  actually  do.  To  satisfy 
himself  under  that  head,  he  has  only  to  inspect  the 
statistics  of  mercantile  life  given  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, when  he  will  see  at  once  that  at  least  results  of 
this  kind  can  be  avoided.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed 
thitt  any  other  of  the  main  branches  of  trade,  making, 
or  undertaking  to  make,  money  through  the  extensive 
grant  of  credit,  have  risen  much  higher  in  the  scale  of 
ultimate  pecuniary  success  than  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. But  in  the  class  of  business  now  under  con- 
sideration, there  need  be  no  credits  given  to  obtain 
what  is  received  ;  and  thus  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  certainty  of  success  assured  to  the  retail  merchant. 

In  this  class,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  labor, 
the  services  of  the  laborers  are  valuable,  and  command 
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price,  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Icnowledge 
and  skill  possessed  and  reputation  gained,  provided 
only  that  no  offsetting  qualities  detract  from  the 
opportunities  of  the  toiler  for  obtaining  it.  In  order 
to  obtain  it,  however,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  the  personal 
aid  of  some  social  and  professional  standing,  influence, 
and  that  of  friends,  in  securing  and  retaining  posi- 
tions. As  a  general  thing,  too,  this  depends  more 
upon  the  professional  himself  than  upon  others.  Per- 
manence of  intention,  as  against  a  roving,  changeful 
disposition,  together  with  industry,  fidelity,  and  close 
attention  to  business,  will  insure  the  largest  sum  in 
income  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  end. 

Professional  men,  rather  more  than  others,  are  con- 
fined and  limited  as  to  their  expenditures,  especially 
if  they  decide  upon  a  course  of  retrenchment  for  the 
creation  of  a  sinking  fund.  Their  positions  and  busi- 
ness require  a  certain  style  of  living,  of  dress,  etc., 
which  is  consistent  with  the  repute  and  respectability 
of  their  calling ;  and  cases  are  by  no  means  unfrequent 
in  which  this  absorbs  nearly  or  quite  their  entire  in- 
come. Yet  there  are  certain  principles  regulating 
salaries,  as  they  do  the  price  of  manual  labor  or  any 
other  kind  of  business.  The  price  may  be  too  low  in 
some  particular  instance ;  and  in  that  case  it  must  be 
raised,  so  that  an  average  to  correspond  with  others 
may  be  obtained.  No  one  wishes  to  work  for  just 
enough  to  minister  to  his  absolute  necessities ;  there 
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must  be  a  margin  for  profit  in  any  line  of  bnsiness,  or 
the  business  will  presently  run  out.  No  one  will  be 
found  to  take  less,  except  temporarily,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  bare  subsistence  till  he  can  do  better. 

The  professions  in  general,  then,  are  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  their  results  are  valuable  enough,  to 
pay  not  only  for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  those  who 
conduct  them,  but  also  a  profit  besides ;  and  in  this 
fact  remains  the  security  that  such  services  will  first 
or  last  be  properly  rewarded.  No  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  what  this  profit  should  be,  or  what  it  is. 
One  thing,  however,  is  pretty  certainly  known ;  and 
that  is  that  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  salary  paid  for 
really  valuable  services,  that  will  not  support  the 
laborer  and  leave  a  good  balance  of  profit.  So  far  as 
this  matter  goes,  however,  the  object  now  in  hand  is 
to  show  how  the  most  money  can  be  had  for  specified 
services  —  in  other  words,  how  to  get  the  most  above 
necessaries,  and  then  what  to  do  with  the  savings. 

As  was  said  on  another  page,  the  greatest  knowledge 
and  skill  entitle  the  salaried  man,  in  theory,  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  in  payment  for  his  services. 
But  such  a  thing  may  easily  be  conceived  as  the  unde- 
serving receiving  more  than  the  deserving— in  fact, 
just  that  thing  often  happens.  These  are  exceptions, 
nevertheless;  and  in  the  end  they  will  regulate  them- 
selves. The  rule  of  right  and  common  sense  holds 
good  in  the  long-run,  if  the  professional  in  the  case 
has  no  unfavorable  personal  quality  to  prevent  his  true 
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merits  from  becoming  known.  Many  of  the  general 
principles  here  hold  good  that  were  laid  down  for  the 
clerk  ;  and  they  need  not  be  repeated.  It  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  the  professional  salaried  man  is 
in  fall  receipt  of  his  due  and  rightfnl  income :  what 
can  be  said,  then,  to  aid  him  in  money-making  t 
This:  — 

Yon  can  make  a  profit  by  not  spending  all  yon  re- 
ceive. In  other  terms,  make  up  your  mind,  on  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  matters  involved,  how  much 
(rather  how  little)  you  can  live  on ;  and  then  heroic- 
ally stick  to  your  decision  —  at  least  until  starved  out 
of  it.  Don't  be  too  grasping,  and  put  your  profits  too 
high ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  share  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate merchant,  which  we  fully  discussed  in  a 
preceding  chapter — you  will  fail  in  your  undertak- 
ing. From  our  knowledge  of  salaries,  a  safe  practice 
would  be  the  saving,  or  not  expending,  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  your  receipts ;  but  if  this  be  too  high,  say 
twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  per  cent.  Probably  you  would 
make  the  most,  and  be  most  likely  to  execute  the 
plans  you  do  lay,  by  calling  it  ten  percent,  and  putting 
aside  the  fifteen  more,  if  you  can  save  that  also,  as  a 
reserve  to  help  out  of  accident,  to  ^'  provide  against  a 
rainy  day."  Thus,  if  your  salary  should  reach  the  for- 
tunate figure  of  $4,000,  you  may  well  say  to  yourself, 
"My  style  of  life  and  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $3,000. 
One-tenth,  $400,  is  not  mine ;  for  I  have  constituted 
myself  a  tnietee  for  my  family,  and  this  is  to  be  in- 
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Tested,  in  any  event,  for  their  benefit.  This  I  have  no 
right  to  touch,  to  risk,  to  spend.  Bat  I  have  $600, 
fifteen  per  cent,  that  I  can  improve  at  interest,  if 
nothing  happens,  in  the  same  way,  though  some 
unforeseen  accident  may  occur  that  will  push  my  ex- 
penses beyond  $3,000.  I  will  therefore  hold  this  in 
reserve  against  such  contingency." 

If ow,  this  is  a  safe  platform  for  the  salaried  profes- 
sional; and  nothing  but  extraordinary  ill-fortune  can 
bring  him  to  failure  in  his  undertaking.  With  the 
$400  in  hand  you  can  take  a  pretty  large  ten-year  en- 
dpwment  policy,  which  will  insure  your  life  in  the 
meantime.  This  will  be  explained  in  our  future  chap- 
ter on  Life  Insurance.  The  $600  reserve  should  be 
deposited  in  a  savings-bank  at  interest,  but  still  under 
control  for  use  at  any  moment.  Buy  nothing  beyond 
what  you  have  cash  in  hand  for,  and  all  wHl  go  well, 
with  prosperity  your  lot,  and  countless  comforts  never 
to  be  anticipated  from  a  helter-skelter  way  of  doing 
things,  in  which  you  never  know  how  or  where  you 
staud. 

If  you  have  the  independence  and  courage  to  live 
up  to  all  this,  spending  but  $3,000  upon  an  income  of 
$4,000,  or  the  like  ratio  upon  any  other  income  which 
affords  you  a  surplus,  you  will  be  doing  a  much  better 
business  in  money-making  than  the  average  of  whole- 
sale mercantile  houses,  and  without  question  a  first- 
class  business.  Look  at  the  calculated  results,  and  you 
win  see  this  plainly.    Tour  endowment  policy,  besides 
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keeping  up  an  insurance  on  your  life  in  the  mean- 
time, accumulates  at  six  per  cent,  and  your  $600  at 
the  same  rate  —  that  is,  $1,000  a  year  at  six  per  cent, 
which  in  ten  years  will  give  you  a  sum  of  $13,256.42, 
in  twenty  $37,643,  in  thirty  $80,403,  and  in  forty 
$160,436.  This  result  can  be  reached  on  the  com- 
pound interest  plan,  besides  maintaining  your  life  in- 
surance for  the  whole  time,  and  assuring  the  amount 
of  the  policy  to  your  family  in  case  of  your  death.  As 
you  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  your  pro- 
fession you  will  also,  in  all  probability,  be  enabled  to 
procure  successive  increases  of  salary,  which  can  be 
used  to  better  your  style  of  living  or  add  to  your  ag- 
gregate savings. 

This  formula  and  outline  of  calculation  will  answer 
for  any  amount  of  salary  whatever.  True,  the  life- 
policy  will  not  be  the  same:  it  may  be  greater  or 
smaller,  according  to  your  receipts  and  the  amount 
you  can  spare  for  it  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
for  life  you  are  not  forever  trying,  and  always  failing, 
to  lessen  your  expenditures ;  for  such  efforts  make  you 
unsettled,  restless,  and  unhappy,  without  attaining  the 
object  of  your  efforts.  But  when  you  have  a  fixed, 
definite  sum  to  spend,  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter,  except  of  course  in  cases  of  si(dniess  and 
other  unavoidable  calamity ;  and  you  speedily  become 
satisfied  and  content  with  what  you  do  spend  and  with 
the  result  of  your  expenditures  and  your  gains. 
Make  want  and  supply  precisely  correspond,  and  life 
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becomes  a  fixity.  You  will  accomplish  no  more  if 
you  spend  all  you  get  in  pandering  to  artificial  wants^ 
for  these  are  purely  relative  things ;  and  by  supplying 
all  you  will  be  no  better  satisfied  at  last,  nor  accom- 
plish any  more,  than  by  satisfying  three-quarters  of 
them,  and  sternly  denying  the  other  quarter.  If  you 
had  no  fixed  principles  or  rule  of  expenditure,  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  would  spend  all  your  income, 
and  after  all  satisfy  but  one  want  in  a  hundred. 

But  the  salaried  man  may  say  to  himself :  ^^  This 
is  all  very  beautiful  in  theory ;  it  is  highly  commend- 
able ;  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  it  is  my  duty  to  pro- 
vide against  accident  or  a  ^  rainy  day ' ;  but  I  am  trying 
mv  best  now.  and  jet  can  hardly  make  both  ends 
mL :  how  can  I  in  my  circumstances  make  this  rule 
work  ?  "  The  answer  is  ready  to  hand.  You  receive 
a  certain  sum  in  salary,  which,  by  usage  and  from  the 
demand  of  your  specialty  of  labor,  is  ample  to  pay 
your  expenses  in  maintaining  a  style  of  living  com- 
mensurate with  your  position,  and  leave  besides 
twenty-five  per  cent  clear  profit.  Now,  if  you  spend 
this  balance,  you  are  acting  after  the  pattern  of  the 
unsuccessful  merchant.  Your  condition  will  be  very 
much  like  his  when  your  employment  stops,  and  you 
and  your  family,  if  you  do  not  get  something  more  to 
do,  will  be  thrown  upon  public  or  private  charity. 
This  is  the  plain,  simple,  prospective  fact,  plainly  told. 
Then,  as  an  intelligent,  prudent  man,  pray  do  what 
you  can  to  avert  this  end,  what  your  experience,  or  at 
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least  foreeight,  teaches  joa  should  do.  Stop  living 
from  hand  to  month.  Be  independent  of  ail  kinds  of 
charity,  and  stand  like  a  man  before  the  world.  Take 
yonr  choice :  the  responsibility  rests  with  yon. 


No  further  trades  or  professions  can  be  considered 
in  this  volume,  whose  narrowing  space  forbids  their 
detailed  discussion.  They  have  not,  however,  been 
neglected,  much  less  forgotten ;  and  so  far  as  possible 
principles  have  been  adduced  and  illustrations  given 
which  are  of  general  application.  The  lines  of  busi- 
ness treated  may  be  regarded  as  types,  selected  on 
account  of  their  importance  and  the  large  numbers  of 
workers  they  include ;  while  the  manner  of  treatment 
may  be  considered  as  similarly  applicable  to  other 
vocations. 

Nor  must  any  one  suppose  that  what  is  said  under 
each  head  comprises  all  the  principles  applicable  to  it. 
Not  every  rule  governing  these  important  subjects  is 
set  forth  and  exemplified;  but  enough  has  been  given 
to  state  and  illustrate  all  the  most  important.  Whether 
the  positions  advanced  will  prove  advantageous  or 
not,  rests  entirely  with  the  reader.  We  have  done 
our  duty  in  each  case,  and  must  let  consequences  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  main  proposition  we  urge 
is  the  high  moral  and  political  duty  every  man  is 
under  to  secure  for  himself,  for  his  family,  for  all  who 
are  dependent  upon  him,  a  monbtaby  indbpendenob 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

mVBSTMENTa 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  man  of 
businesfl,  as  a  safe  and  suitable  investment  of  such  funds  [suiplus 
capital]  will  add  to  his  wealth  iu  a  continuous  stream;  while  if 
they  be  placed  without  due  precaution,  they  mav  not  only  prove 
a  loss  in  themselves,  but  an  injurious  drag  on  the  business  from 
which  they  are  derived.  The  chief  points  to  be  considered  are 
that  they  shall  be  fiUly  and  reeuiily  available  for  use  whenever 
vour  business  may  require  them,  aiid  that  they  shall  be  invested 
in  a  good  mercanUle  securi^, 

James  D.  MiUiB. 

HE  reader  must  now  understand  a  fact  not 
generally  suppoaed  by  the  buainesB  man, 
that  be  here  enters  upon  a  distinct  branch 
of  money-making.  In  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  labor  and  capital  have  necessarily 
been  combined  for  the  making  of  money;  yet 
money-making  with  money  is  a  trade  of  its  own, 
pure  and  simple ;  and  the  failure  of  many  to  learn 
this  fact  has  led  to  great  losses,  and  in  some  cases  to 
ruin.  The  man  who  has  made  his  dollar,  and  wishes 
to  make  it  work  in  the  earning  of  two,  has  reached  a 
point  where,  in  order  to  do  it  to  advantage,  he  must 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  apply  it,  or  his  dol- 
lar will  presently  take  its  departure  for  the  pocket  of 
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some  one  who  better  nnderstands  his  bnsiness,  and  is 
shrewder  and  more  far-sighted  than  he  is. 

No  man  can  rest  safe  in  his  possession  of  money 
for  investment,  who  does  not  come  f  ally  to  appreciate 
this  idea.  Much  toil,  physical  and  mental  energy, 
economy,  and  self-denial,  are  frequently  lost  through 
this  ignorance.  Wealth  and  comfort  flee  away ;  pov- 
erty and  distress  come  instead ;  and  the  victims  won- 
der ceaselessly  why  their  lot  in  the  world  should  be  so 
hard.  But  if  they  will  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
everybody  else  is  struggling  to  get  even  what  the 
hapless  ones  have  kept,  and  that  every  device  and 
scheme  which  cunning  and  ingenuity  can  invent  is 
brought  to  bear  to  seize  it,  does  it  seem  strange  that 
one  or  a  few  can  not  resist  all  1  No  other  trade  is  so 
intricate  or  difficult  as  the  safe  investment  of  money ; 
but,  like  the  mechanic  arts,  when  once  learned,  how 
easy  and  how  simple  it  is  I 

No  person,  then,  having  savings  or  other  money  to 
invest,  should  undertake  the  business  without  know- 
ing the  exact  value  of  the  thing  he  proposes  to  take  in 
exchange  for  his  money.  The  most  simple  and  ready 
to  hand  is  commonly  the  savings  institution,  where 
the  depositor  has  only  to  ascertain  the  general  stand- 
ing of  the  bank,  and  if  satisfactory  make  his  deposits 
His  money  will  thenceforth  draw  interest,  if  left  for 
a  period  of  less  than  twelve  months,  at  four  per  cent ; 
if  for  a  greater  term,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
Another  mode,  equally  simple,  is  to  take  a  ten-year 
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endowment  policy  in  the  best  mutnal  cash  company, 
which  will  entitle  you  to  a  share  in  the  company's 
profits,  and  thus  aid  you  in  the  payment  of  premiums. 
You  will  get  your  six  per  cent  a  year,  more  or  less, 
and  keep  your  life  insured  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
preferable  to  the  savings-bank,  as  making  more  for  the 
money  invested,  if  you  only  have  the  capital  to  go 
into  it,  and  are  sure  of  making  your  payments  year 
by  year.  See  further  in  our  chapter  on  Life  Insur- 
ance. 

These  two  modes  provide  for  investment  of  the 
smaller  amounts  of  money.  For  those  who  can  com- 
mand larger  sums,  the  bond  and  mortgage  at  seven 
per  cent,  or  whatever  a  loan  will  command  at  the  time, 
is  the  very  best  means  of  investment,  if  one  is  not 
skilled  in  financiering ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
swiftest  means  of  realizing  profits  yet  put  upon  any 
money-making  course.  In  some  States  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  is  higher,  but  in  some  even  lower,  than 
seven  per  cent.  In  any  case  the  legal  rate,  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  is  the  surest  way  of  accumulation. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  on  a  little  reflec- 
tion, when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  is  secured  by 
a  principle  all -important  in  money-making. 

When  the  amount  loaned  is  suitably  apportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  by  which  it  is  secured,  the 
security  is  perfect.  This  depends  much  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  honesty  of  the  attorney  engaged  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  knowledge  generally  existing 
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in  the  lender,  and  to  examine  the  secaritj  in  every 
point  and  particular,  to  see  that  there  is  no  flaw  in  its 
title  or  otherwise.  Just  here  let  every  one  who  has 
money  to  invest  pause  for  a  moment  and  take  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgotten.  If  he  as  a  lender  intends  to 
inveet  in  any  other  secnrity,  let  him  take  special  pains 
to  get  an  opinion  of  its  value  by  one  skilled  in  that 
sort  of  knowledge.  But  if  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  yon 
can  still  often  determine  with  reasonable  certainty  the 
value  of  your  security,  and  undertake  to  loan  your 
money  on  bond  and  mortgage  upon  it,  taking  the 
borrower's  note  as  collateral  security. 

Next,  as  a  simple  and  safe  investment,  are  dividend- 
paying  bank  stocks.  Here  again  careful  investigation 
is  required,  though  many  buy  such  stocks  without  a 
single  step  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  their  value 
or  making  a  solitary  inquiry  of  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  Now,  the  books  of  a  bank  are  always 
open  for  inspection  to  those  concerned ;  and  he  who 
has  in  his  head  a  proper  notion  of  the  value  of 
money,  will  inspect  them  for  himself,  or  engage  some 
trustworthy  person  to  do  so,  looking  into  the  whole 
state  of  its  afEairs,  before  putting  his  money  into  the 
stock  of  the  institution.  Especially  should  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  its  officers  be  inquired  into^ 
and  their  style  of  managing  the  business  be  scrutin- 
ized closely.  It  IB  not  to  be  presumed  that  because 
they  occupy  an  imposing  banking-house  and  have 
a  large  number  of  employees,  this  is  a  sufficient  basis 
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of  secarity,  and  will  inevitably  give  dividends  for 
your  money.  Investigate  faithfully,  and  take  advice 
carefully. 

A  prime  principle  of  safety  in  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  this :  Kever  invest  in  any  stock  till  it  has  paid 
a  dividend.  You  might  just  as  well  entrust  your 
money  to  the  hands  of  a  man  calling  himself  a  mer- 
chant, and  setting  up  his  sign  as  a  trader,  who  never- 
theless has  never  made  a  dollar.  By  the  merest  chance 
he  may  stumble  into  success,  and  similarly  may  the 
stock  happen  upon  a  dividend ;  but  the  only  sure  and 
safe  way  is  to  let  others  take  the  risk  if  they  will  — 
men  that  can  better  afford  to  lose.  Those  who  have 
but  limited  means  have  no  right  to  take  chances  that 
are  so  much  against  them.  Their  little  is  their  all, 
and  certainly  positive  security  should  stamp  the  in- 
vestment of  every  dollar  they  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  person  who  invests  thus, 
not  even  the  wealthy  and  perhaps  careless  capitalist, 
expects  to  lose.  Regular  subscriptions  to  bank  stocks, 
as  a  method  of  investment  when  the  character  of  the 
officers  managing  them  is  well  known,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  unsafe ;  and  there  is  also  an  advantage  in 
being  among  the  earliest  subscribers  to  such  stocks, 
since  the  subscriptions  are  at  par,  and  when  the  list  is 
once  filled  up  the  stock  can  hardly  ever  be  bought, 
except  at  a  premium.  Such  examples  of  investment, 
indeed,  are  proper  subjects  for  the  advice  of  skilled 
financiers. 
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United  States  bonds,  and  any  secnrity  for  which 
the  faith  of  the  General  Government  is  pledged,  are 
nniversallj  regarded  by  financiers  as  safe  and  sufficient 
investments,  needing  no  inquiry,  although  the  rate  of 
interest  is  generally  low  by  comparison  with  other 
securities,  which  may  prove  equally  good.  They  are 
more  in  demand,  however,  by  large  than  by  small 
capitalists.  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  for  instance,  is 
understood  to  hold  a  block  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  not  of  millions,  in  the  Federal  bonds. 
Being  regarded  as  the  safest  of  all  our  securities,  they 
take  rank  as  the  best  in  the  land ;  and  even  those  with 
the  lowest  rate  of  interest  commonly  command  a 
premium.  State  bonds  are  also  much  in  demand ;  but 
they  are  subject  to  the  dangerous  manipulation  of 
politioians,    parties    organized     for    repudiation    or 

'^scaling  down,"  and  legislatures,  and  so  are  seldom 
at  par,  some  of  them,  as  of  certain  Southern  States, 

'  being  almost  worthless  in  the  market.  County,  city, 
township,  and  other  municipal  bonds  are  often  of  high 
value,  and  sell  at  par  or  a  premium.    The  bonds  of 

rthe  city  of  Detroit,  for  example,  where  these  lines  are 
written,  command  so  much  premium  that  they  are 
virtually  out  of  the  market,  and  the  city  itself  can 
hardly  ever  buy  them  in  before  maturity,  as  it  is 
anxious  to  do  for  the  extinguishment  of  its  small 
remaining  debt. 

Dividend-paying  railway  stocks  and  bonds  are  ac- 
counted excellent  securities,  and  form  a  lai^  and  im- 
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portant  class  for  profitable  investment.  Their  pros- 
pective value  is  apt  to  be  good,  also,  from  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  business  they  represent  is  continually 
on  the  increase,  while  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  income 
is  being  as  constantly  reduced  by  greater  experience 
in  railway  construction  and  in  operating  the  roads. 
By  necessity,  too,  such  properties  must  include  large 
values  in  real  estate,  which  generally  increases  in  value 
year  by  year.  Such  stocks  and  bonds,  purchased  with 
care  and  judgment,  after  due  inquiry,  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  income,  while  the  basis  of 
their  price  is  probably  growing  more  and  more  valu- 
able. Investments  may  also  often  be  made  to  great 
advantage  in  the  stocks  of  street  railway  companies ; 
though  these  require  special  investigation  and  care. 

Manufacturing  stocks  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
large  fortunes,  and  have  as  well  been  the  source  of 
heavy  losses.  Certain  of  them  pay  not  well  simply, 
hut  enormously :  these  are  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket* Naturally,  a  business  with  such  large  profits 
80on  engenders  harmful  competition,  unless  it  has 
in  some  way  secured  a  monopoly,  or  can  keep  its  profits 
secret ;  and  so  in  the  long-run  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  stocks  of  such  companies  are  more  profit- 
able than  bond  and  mortgage  or  bank  stocks,  paying 
less  dividends,  but  more  sure  and  steady  from  year  to 
year,  and  giving  better  assurance  of  the  indefinite 
future.  They  are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
business:    The  more  profit,  the  greater  risk  of  loss. 
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Bat  they  are  favorite  investments  in  some  sections  of 
the  coontrjy  where  the  inducement  of  heavy  gains 
gives  them  mnch  activity  in  the  market,  to  the  more 
speculative  sort  of  speculators,  when  they  are  at  aU 
accessible  as  investments.  Yet  there  are  stocks, 
representing  the  manufacture  of  staple  and  standard 
articles,  which  under  careful  and  economical  manage- 
ment always  pay  remunerative  dividends,  and  at  the 
same  time  impart  a  definite  amount  of  safety  and 
security  to  those  investing. 

Fire  insurance  stocks  have  long  been  favorites  for 
investment  When  these  do  pay,  they  pay  largely ; 
but  as  a  class  of  investments  they  have  had  for  the 
most  part  a  speculative  character,  and  in  many  cases 
total  loss  has  resulted.  There  have  even  been  cases 
where  the  stockholder  has  not  only  lost  the  whole  of 
his  investment,  but  has  also  been  assessed  additional 
sums  to  meet  the  debts  left  by  a  defunct  concern. 
Occasionally  there  occnr  times  when  goods  are  falling 
and  trade  dull,  in  which  it  is  well  for  those  holding 
such  securities  to  sell  them  and  re-invest,  if  they  wish, 
when  goods  are  again  on  the  rise  and  trade  once  more 
brisk.  The  stocks  of  marine  and  inland  insurance 
companies  are  usually  safe  and  well-paying ;  but  there 
are  years  and  terms  of  years  in  which  heavy  losses 
occur.  They  are  not  so  risky  as  the  fire  stocks ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  tlxcy  do  not  pay  as  high  dividends 
as  the  better  of  those,  nor  do  they  incur  so  much  dan- 
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ger  of  total  destruction  by  some  sweeping  calamity, 
as  the  great  Chicago  and  Boston  fires. 

Mining  stocks  have  long  formed  a  very  large  class 
of  securities,  especially  of  late  years ;  and  immense 
fortunes  have  been  made,  as  well  as  much  money  lost, 
through  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  equalizing 
gains  and  losses  throughout,  they  have  ever  paid  a 
profit.  The  few  have  struck  ^^  bonanzas,"  and  become 
enormously  rich ;  but  the  many  have  lost  every  cent 
they  invested,  and  sometimes  have  had  to  pay  assess- 
ments besides.  Goal  has  furnished  one  of  the  most 
successful  kinds  of  mining,  as  its  consumption  is 
among  the  necessities  of  life  in  many  parts  of  the 
country;  and  hence  in  most  cases  these  have  been 
paying  investments,  when  judiciously  made,  and  the 
enterprises  have  been  prosecuted  with  honesty,  econ- 
omy, and  intelligent  industry.  It  is  a  safe  rule  in 
this  class  of  stocks  never  to  invest  in  them  until  the 
shares  in  view  have  realized  a  dividend.  Punctual 
obedience  to  this  rule  would  have  saved  many  a  man 
his  fortune,  and  untold  labor  in  the  tuming-up  of  the 
ground  in  the  vain  search  for  hid  treasures. 

Petroleum  stocks  need  no  special  praise  or  censure 
in  this  book.  They  usually  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  market ;  but,  like  all  others,  they  need  much 
care  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  him  who  pro- 
poses to  invest  in  them. 

Of  late  years,  electrio-light,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
stocks  have  been  highly  productive ;  and  it  is  usually 
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safe  to  pat  your  money  in  them,  if  you  can  find  them 
in  the  market  or  have  the  opportonity  of  snbscripticMi 
to  an  original  capital  stock  npon  the  organization  of  a 
company.  Gas  stocks  have  generally  proved  very  re- 
munerative, and  doubtless  will  be  until  the  system  of 
lighting  towns  and  cities  has  materially  changed.  As 
now  managed,  they  are  thorough-going  monopolies,  as 
to  both  quality  and  price  of  the  illuminator  furnished. 
The  companies  make  about  such  quality  of  gas  as  they 
care  to  pay  for,  and  sell  it  for  pretty  nearly  what 
they  wish  to  charge.  If  a  rival  in  some  way  manages 
to  get  in  the  field,  it  is  found  cheaper  after  a  while 
to  combine  than  to  compete,  and  they  either  divide 
the  territory  or  consolidate  their  forces  and  plunder 
the  people  worse  than  ever.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
should  make  heavy  profits  and  declare  large  divi- 
dends ! 

Life  insurance  stocks,  based  on  the  cash  principle, 
are  considered  among  the  best  of  insurance  invest- 
ments, although  their  profits  have  been  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  formation  of  mutual  cash-paying  premium 
companies,  to  which  preference  is  generally  given  on 
account  of  their  division  of  profits  with  the  policy- 
holders, to  help  them  pay  their  annual  premiums. 
Some  advantages  of  this  class  of  stocks  are  thus  set 
forth  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  in  an  article 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April,  1881 : 

'^  The  percentage  of  expense  in  relation  to  income 
in  fire  and  marine  insurance  is  nearly  three  times  that 
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of  the  Life  companies  of  this  State  [New  York].  In- 
dnded  in  these  amounts  are  the  taxes  throughout  all 
the  various  States.  These  are  growing  larger  year  by 
year.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  assured  to  use  such 
influence  as  they  may  be  able  to  command,  in  the 
denial  of  this  right  of  taxation.  life  Insurance  com- 
panies should  stand  with  savings-banks  in  a  common 
security  and  protection  from  such  demands.  This  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  civilized  country  where  such  sav- 
ings are  subject  to  governmental  impost. 

^^  To  the  above  statement  I  add  that  188  insurance 
companies,  other  than  life,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
received  during  1879, — 


€4 


For  premiums $60,670,786 

For  interest,  etc 7,919,934 

Making  the  gross  income $68,590,660 


^^  Their  expenses  of  management  in  the  same  year 
were  $20,462,473.  The  ratio  of  expense  to  gross  in- 
come was  therefore  29.83  per  cent  Whilst  this  is 
the  average  presented,  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
the  expenses  of  fire  companies  range  between  60  and 
60  per  cent.  Let  the  critics  contrast  these  numerals 
with  14.3  per  cent,  being  the  average  per  cent  of  ex- 
penses to  income  of  all  Life  Insurance  companies." 

Many  other  stocks,  too  numerous  for  particular 
mention,  are  good  investments;  but  those  we  have 
named  are  the  prindpaL    Any  stock  whatever  should 
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be  thoroughly  investigated  before  it  is  taken  for  per- 
manent investments ;  and  the  principle  heretofore  laid 
down  is  really  the  only  safe  one  in  stock  investment, 
that  they  should  first  show  a  dividend.  There  are  so 
many  combinations  and  varieties  of  money-making 
and  money-losing,  that  no  better  or  more  definite  rule 
can  be  given  to  guide  the  investor. 

But  stocks  and  bonds  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
feasible  investments  for  causing  money  to  make 
money.  Xotes  of  hand  are  bought  for  a  profit,  and 
are  also  held  as  collateral  security  for  loans.  This 
kind  of  business  should  not  be  done  by  any  who  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it ;  otherwise  there  is 
an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  loss.  In  like  manner 
loans  are  often  made  on  stocks  and  bonds ;  but  when 
the  value  of  these  is  known,  the  risk  is  not  so  great^ 
and  can  be  undertaken  with  comparative  safety  by  per- 
sons unskilled  in  judging  of  credits. 

Investments  are  also  made  in  all  kinds  of  movable 
goods,  with  a  view  to  sale  or  use  at  a  profit.  They 
can  hardly  be  considered  investments  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term ;  but  as  money  is  sacrificed  for  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  chances  of  loss  or  gain 
by  the  purchase.  In  this  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  that  value  paid  shall  not  be  above  regular  mar- 
ket value,  and  that  it  comes  as  much  below  that  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow.  In  that  event  no 
loss  is  likely  to  accrue,  but  rather  a  gain  by  the  re-sale 
of  the  wares.    To  conduct  this  requires  knowledge  and 
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skill  of  a  peculiar  kind,  only  to  be  obtained  by  ob- 
servation and  experience. 

Some  of  the  largest  fortunes  made  in  this  country 
have  been  accumulated  by  fortunate  purchases  of  real 
estate.  Such  investments  must  be  made  with  sound 
judgment  and  due  forecast  of  the  future,  or  loss  may 
result  in  some  few  instances ;  but  as  a  general  rule  all  are 
more  or  less  successful.  The  richest  men  in  New 
York  have  made  much  of  their  huge  fortunes  in  real 
estate,  though  some  have  combined  with  it  merchan- 
dising, manufacturing,  or  stock  operations.  In  similar 
fashion  every  part  of  the  country  has  had  its  results, 
though  smaller,  in  this  way ;  but  the  large  cities  have 
furnished  the  most  conspicuous  examples. 

An  investment  in  real  estate  is  reasonably  certain  if 
the  property  be  located  upon  any  of  the  leading 
streets — first,  for  an  income  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than  can  be  had  by  any  other  security  of  equal 
amount;  and  second,  by  a  continuous  percentage 
added  thereto  yearly  for  increase  in  value.  How 
long  or  how  far  this  may  continue  no  one  can  tell ; 
but  it  has  continued,  and  promises  still  to  continue. 
Oases  occur  where,  within  twenty  years  or  less,  real 
property  is  sold  for  $1,000  to  one  dollar  of  the  origi- 
nal investment.  Many  think  such  opportunities 
unlikely  to  occur  again ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Simi- 
lar chances  still  come,  in  favored  localities,  to  those 
who  seek  this  class  of  investment.  There  is  to-day  an 
abundance  of  vacant  lots,  and  even  improved  property. 
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that  will  largely  increase  in  value  above  r^alar  inter- 
eaty  though  it  maj  not  reach  the  ratio  of  one  thousand 
to  ene  in  quite  the  time  named.  In  proper  localities, 
vacant  lots  or  wild  lands  will  return  a  verj  large 
interest  over  seven  per  cent.  This  is,  too,  the  cleanest 
and  snaggest  investment,  requiring  no  attention  except 
to  keep  up  the  taxes,  and  giving  in  the  fullness  of 
time  a  certain  return.  Improved  and  productive  prop- 
erty of  course  pays  a  regular  interest,  and  in  the  right 
lines  will  sometimes  pay  largely  by  simple  increase 
in  value.  Vacant  lots  can  almost  always  bear  some 
light  improvement  that  will  partly  pay  interest  on  first 
cost,  if  not  the  whole,  so  leaving  the  yearly  increase 
in  value  U  clear  and  perhaps  splendid  dividend  on  the 
investment.  There  is  then  no  anxiety  about  dishon- 
est cashiers  or  the  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  inci- 
dent to  almost  every  other  kind  of  property.  True, 
the  tenant  may  fail  to  pay  a  month's  or  a  quarter's 
rent ;  but  there  is  your  capital  still  intact. 

Beal  estate  investments  resemble  more  closely  the 
accumulations  of  the  savings  institutions,  since  your 
interest  is  compounded  from  time  to  time  by  the  reg- 
ular march  of  increase  in  value,  while  if  the  increase 
is  in  turn  applied  to  the  purchase  of  other  real  estate, 
its  further  increase  is  rapid  and  immense.  There  is 
no  other  investment  that  is  not  in  danger,  though 
perhaps  remotely,  of  total  loss  of  interest  and  princi- 
paL  It  is  therefore  considered  as  among  the  very  best 
and  safest  of  all  means  of  improving  money.     But  to 
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thoee  who  are  so  atnated  that  they  can  not  give  atten- 
tion to  such  bngineeBy  the  bond  and.mortgage  at  seven 
per  cent  or  more  stands  next  To  invest  to  advan- 
tage,  however,  the  opinions  of  men  skilled  in  values 
of  real  estate  and  acquainted  with  the  best  locations 
should  invariably  be  obtained.  But  when  once  the 
investment  is  made,  do  not  sell  unless  business 
or  the  drift  of  reputable  residence  should  show  signs 
of  leaving  the  region ;  then  sell  at  once,  and  re-invest 
in  the  direction  of  the  change.  By  watching  the 
trend  of  things,  an  experienced  dealer  can  always 
tell  by  certain  signs  when  a  new  state  of  things  will 
arise,  and  when  property,  which  may  have  been  dor- 
Z^t  for  .  ti./,flr.^e.l,  r^l^  in  ».rket .. 
greatly  advanced  rates.  But,  speaking  generally,  any 
real  estate  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  investment 
that  will  pay  its  current  expenses  and  seven  per  cent 
on  its  cost,  since  the  growth  of  the  country  will  pretty 
certainly  cause  it  to  appreciate  in  value. 

One  means  of  judging  of  the  value  of  parts  of  a 
lot,  as  compared  with  the  whole,  may  be  formulated 
in  a  rule  as  follows :  The  first  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  front  of  a  hundred-foot  lot  is  worth  one-half  of  the 
whole ;  the  first  fifty  feet  is  worth  three-quarters  of 
the  whole ;  the  first  seventy-five,  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  This  rule  is  of  general  application  on  any 
important  street ;  but  if  the  street  is  not  occupied  to 
any  extent  for  business,  but  is  for  private  reddences 
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only,  the  front  decreaaeB  in  yalue  somewhat  in  its 
ratio  to  the  rear. 

Ab  a  general  principle  in  the  improvement  of  real 
estate,  too  much  money  pat  into  bnilding,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  lot,  may  prove  unfortunate. 
There  needs  to  be  a  judicious  apportionment  of  the  one 
to  the  other;  but  a  little  show  on  the  front  will  always 
pay  well.  Yet  there  is  no  sort  of  investment  that  re- 
quires a  sounder  judgment  and  more  peculiar  tact  al- 
ways to  hit  just  right,  as  to  both  price  and  location, 
than  this ;  and  any  one  who  invests  thus  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay  a  good  expert  a  round  commission  to  lo- 
cate him  aright.  Be  careful  in  the  choice  of  your 
man ;  many  are  engaged  extensively  in  the  business 
whose  opinions  are  not  worth  a  rush,  while  others 
seem  infallible  in  their  judgments  and  recommenda- 
tions. Some  are  natively  gifted  in  this  way ;  while 
their  fellows  of  the  same  business,  with  ever  so  much 
practice,  do  not  seem  able  to  seize  upon  the  true  un- 
derlying principle.  So  a  few  are  naturally  money- 
makers in  merchandise ;  while  the  many  are  blunder- 
ers forever. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  fertile  topic  of  in- 
vestments ;  but  there  is  room  in  this  chapter  for  no 
more.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  one  who  has  money 
and  wishes  to  set  it  at  work  making  more  money, 
should  consider  carefully  what  he  has  in  hand,  and  ap- 
proach an  investment  something  as  he  would  approach 
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ius  bittereet  personal  enemj,  looking  ont  at  every  step 
and  morement  for  an  attack.  Whatever  yon  propose 
to  invest  in,  bold  joor  money  until  70a  get  ita  fnll 
equivalent  in  present  value,  and  tlut  too  made  as  safe 
aa  eecnri^  will  make  it,  remembering  that  while  you 
hold  the  money  itself  it  can  and  will  conmiand  any 
security  yon  may  ask.  When  you  have  parted  with 
it,  yoa  cau  not  get  more  than  yon  have  received  in 
retnm. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW  TO  loss;  honet. 

I  ne  Barth's  8trui;glb)g  mfUlotu 
Faltering,  f  aillnK.  small  and  great ; 

And  I  aak,  Ib  meek  and  ruin 
Hu'i  inevitable  UM1 


I  confess  that  iacreasing  yean  brinz  wilb  them  an  increasing 
respect  for  men  who  do  not  succeed  In  life,  as  those  words  are 
commonly  used.  Heaven  has  been  said  to  be  a  place  for  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  oneaith;  and  it  is  surely  true  that  celes- 
tial graces  do  not  best  thrive  and  bloom  In  the  hot  blate  of 
worldly  prosperltv.  Ill  success  sometlmea  arises  from  a  supera- 
bundance of  quaUties  in  themsetTss  good — from  a  conscieiioe 
too  aeualUve,  a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  aelf-foigetfolness  too 
romantic,  a  modes^  loo  retiring.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  sa^ 
with  a  living  poet  that 

"The  world  bum  nothing  «C  lla grwMat  men ; " 

bnt  there  an  forms  of  greatness,  or  at  least  of  ezoellenoe,  which 

"  die  and  make  no  sien  "    "' " 

bnt  not  the  slake:  bea 
without  the  triumph. 

HOK.  ObOBSB  8.  TTTT.i.jmn 

ITTLE  explanation  of  this  topic  ib  necee- 

sary  to  the  vast  number  who  have  had  sad 

experience  in  the  losing  of  money;  and 

Tory  likely  few  will  be  benefited  by  the 

giving  of  it.     Bat  the  object  of  onr  volume  woold 

not  he  met  without  some  rehearsal  of  what  pretty 

1*36] 
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nearly  every  one  who  has  handled  money  or  yalnables 
may  be  presumed  to  know. 

One  great  and  very  annoying  source  of  loss  is  in  the 
indorsement  of  paper  not  one's  own,  and  when  one  has 
no  interest  in  any  profits  or  products  resulting  from 
it.  Then  why  do  you  do  this  dangerous  and  often 
fatal  thing  ?  Probably  to  assist  a  friend  to  get  that 
accommodation,  the  aid  in  business,  that  he  could  not 
get  without  your  help.  You  lend  him,  accordingly, 
your  capital,  for  use  in  a  certain  contingency, 
generally  without  interest  and  without  reciprocal 
benefit,  except  in  the  event  that  you  should  want, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  grant,  a  return  in  kind. 
But  if,  for  a  return  of  the  favor,  you  incur  double 
risk  in  order  to  make  one  profit,  you  are  clearly 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  poor  financiering.  And 
if,  in  order  to  oblige  a  friend,  you  are  helping 
him  to  do  that  which  he  can  not  do  by  himself,  he  is 
overstraining  his  real  ability,  and  you  are  probably  but 
helping  him  to  a  loss.  Thus  you  are  not  doing  him  a 
friendly  service,  however  obliging  and  kind  your  act 
may  seem  to  be ;  but  rather  one  by  which,  if  the 
obligation  comes  back  upon  you  for  payment,  you  lose 
at  the  same  time  your  money  and  your  friend.  If 
your  friend  has  ^^got  into  a  tight  place,"  has  put  him- 
self in  a  position  where  he  must  have  aid  or  go  to 
ruin,  it  is  clearly  better  that  he  should  suffer  the  con- 
sequences than  that  an  innocent  party  should  who  has 
no  responsibility  in  the  premises.     By  refusing  your 
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eodorsement  yoa  but  keep  your  own,  of  which  no  one 
can  complain ;  and  if  your  friend  be  worth  the  keep- 
^gi  7<^u  will  hold  him  also. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  lending  your  own  money. 
If  yoa  do  either,  remember  that  yoor  money  is  jost 
as  good  to  yoa  as  a  bank's  money  is  to  the  bank, 
and  that  the  bank  woold  require  secority.  Therefore 
yooreelf  take  security,  if  you  either  endorse  or  lend ; 
and  give  it,  in  case  you  require  either.  No  man  can 
complain  of  you  for  that  rule  of  action. 

The  largest  source  of  loss  is  parting  with  money  or 
valuables  for  notes  of  hand,  or  for  credits  without 
notes.  Much  has  already  been  said  in  this  book  on 
that  subject.  In  it  lie  most  of  the  causes  of  failure 
among  merchants  or  traders  of  any  kind*  But  the 
reader  may  say :  ^^  How  can  this  be  avoided  t  Goods 
must  be  sold ;  and  they  can  not  be  sold  to  any  extent 
without  credit,  and  when  you  give  credit  endorsers 
can  not  always  be  had.''  This  is  true.  As  such  mat> 
ters  are  g^ierally  conducted,  the  propositions  are  cor- 
rect. And  what  are  the  results — failure  or  loest 
The  exhibits  made  by  the  statistics  of  mercantile  life 
prove  the  fact  of  loss  most  conclusively ;  and  while  the 
same  system  is  pursued,  identical  results  must  follow. 
Therefore  we  reply,  Tes — go  on  and  credit,  if  you 
like,  and  then  reap  in  failure  and  poverty  for  the  rest 
of  your  days  the  almost  universal  penalty. 

Sat  some  will  desire  to  do  differently,  to  take  a 
turn  from  this  certain  road  to  destruction.     To  these 
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the  indication  of  the  canses  of  f  ailnre  may  be  inter- 
esting and  instmctiye — may  do  pennanent  good. 
If  the  merchant  regards  his  goods  as  so  innch  money, 
why  should  he  part  with  them  upon  any  lower  security 
than  does  the  banker  or  the  financier,  who  is  gener- 
ally so  successful  in  his  transactions  t  Until  the  oper> 
ator  can  ground  all  his  credits  upon  this  principle, 
failure  is  almost  certain — if  not  hopeless  failure,  yet 
loss  of  profits  and  capital  will  follow,  to  an  absolute 
certainty. 

The  principal  reason  why  men  allow  credits  in  this 
dangerous  way  is  that  they  are  led  on  by  the  glitter 
of  profit,  and  become  blind  to  the  actual  money  in- 
volved. Let  any  one  investigate  the  matter,  and  he 
will  see  that  if  there  be  no  profit,  or  very  little,  in  the 
transaction,  the  credit  might  not  be  given  at  all,  and 
certainly  would  not  be  given  so  readily.  Hence  the 
principle  is  inferred  that  money  is  lost  in  an  overween- 
ing desire  for  profit.  This  is  the  general  rule ;  though 
money  may  be  lost  at  times  when  the  principle  does 
not  apply.  So  the  merchant  need  not  say  that  busi- 
ness can  not  be  done  without  a  great  expansion  of  the 
credit  system. 

If  a  buyer  can  not  or  will  not  give  endorsed  paper 
or  other  secnrity,  and  is  yet  worthy  of  credit,  let  him 
give  instead  what  he  would  have  to  give  at  a  bank  — 
his  note  or  notes  at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days.  Even 
these  should  not  be  taken  without  the  utmost  care.  If 
the  merchant  could  fully  realize  that  the  acceptance  of 
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each  a  note  might  prove  the  cause  of  his  failure, 
he  would  be  exceedingly  cautious.  Furthermore,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  is  less  danger  of  loss  on 
small  than  on  large  transactions.  Big  amounts  are 
what  creditors  generally  lose  on ;  and  such  would  be 
the  result  of  sound  reasoning,  even  if  experience  had 
not  taught  the  bitter  fact.  Bat  no  one  is  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  the  acceptance  of  paper,  who  will  adopt  the 
bank  principle  of  time  and  responsibility.  No  doubt 
some  losses  will  occur,  even  under  a  severe  rule  of 
credit ;  but  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  plan  for  the 
giving  of  credits  for  merchandise  on  other  wares. 

Few  men — but  a  small  fraction  of  the  vast  body  of 
traders  —  hold  on  to  money  that  is  made  in  general 
trading  business  before  middle  life.  Why  ?  Simply 
and  solely  because  tliey  will  not  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  their  fellows.  The  same  routine  governs  each 
and  all,  with  rare  exceptions ;  and  if  any  are  successful 
and  escape  the  rule,  it  is  rather  by  good  luck  than  by 
good  management.  So  abounding  and  self-sufficient 
are  their  own  judgments,  that  they  think  they  can  see 
what  others  can  not,  and  do  not  learn  tliat  they  are 
human  and  fallible  until  their  money  is  gone. 

During  a  certain  commercial  crisis,  a  merchant  who 
was  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  fortune  in  ^^  paper 
moonshine"  came  forward  with  it  to  breast  the  storm. 
Speedily^  however,  under  the  combined  operation  of 
the  general  crash  and  the  bankrupt  act,  his  fortune 
had  dwindled  almost  to  nothingness.     Being  still  a 
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young  man,  with  a  logical  tnm  of  mind,  he  set  him- 
self to  see  in  what  consisted  the  grand  mistake  that 
had  lost  him  his  years  of  labor.  His  conclusion  was 
that  he  had  virtually  put  his  means  into  the  hands  and 
under  the  control  of  others,  whose  interest,  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  was  rather  to  keep  than  return  it.  See- 
ing his  blunder,  he  from  that  day  began  a  new  finan- 
cial career,  under  the  inflexible  rule  that  he  would 
never  again  put  a  dollar  of  his  money  under  the  con- 
trol of  another  man.  To  that  principle  he  has  been 
true  to  this  day,  with  a  result  in  profitable  investment, 
in  bond  and  mortgage  and  in  real  estate,  that  is  a  very 
handsome  thing  to  contemplate.  Of  his  former  invest- 
ments, in  unsecured  notes,  interest  and  principal,  he 
thinks  he  has  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  others,  which  is  as  much  as  any  one  man  ought  to 
have  out  at  one  time ! 

His  is  a  safe  rnle  to  adopt  in  any  business,  and  in 
the  end  will  produce  the  largest  gains.  Under  it  the 
trader  comes  to  sell  for  cash,  and  the  capitalist  to  keep 
clear  of  dishonest  bank  officers  and  other  schemers, 
who  control  moneyed  institutions.  It  obviates  nearly 
all  risks  of  loss,  and  brings  money  immediately  under 
control  of  him  who  has  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
preservation.  This  could  not,  of  course,  become  a 
universal  rule,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will ;  but 
those  who  adopt  it  will  know  where  their  dollars  are 
when  they  want  them,  and  accumulation  must  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence. 
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Another  prolific  source  of  loss  is  in  speculating  or 
in  putting  one's  resources  into  new  and  untried  enter- 
prises, and  under  the  control  of  artful,  designing  man- 
agers.  The  testimony  of  the  wise  man  of  business  is 
express  against  these.  Says  Mr.  B.  F.  Foster:  "Be- 
cause employments  in  which  the  risk  is  greatest  give 
higher  profits  to  a  few  than  others  in  which  there  is 
more  certainty,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  gains, 
on  the  whole,  are  greater  in  the  more  adventurous 
than  in  the  more  safe  branches  of  industry.  If  a  few 
make  fortunes  more  rapidly,  a  greater  number  fail  to 
secure  anything  at  all,  lose  their  capital,  and  become 
bankrupts."  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt :  "  *  To  depart  from 
regular  business  is  to  lose  money.'  No  maxim  in  life 
is  more  strictly  true  than  the  above  quotation.  How 
often  do  we  see  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  reg- 
ular business,  were  gaining  daily  in  respect  and  credit, 
lured  away  by  the  iffnis  fatwus  of  sudden  wealth, 
embark  in  speculations  and  enterprises  of  which  they 
know  nothing.  They  continue  on  until  serious  em- 
barrassment, and  oftentimes  positive  ruin,  opens  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  descriptions  of  trade  or 
commercial  pursuit,  toll  must  be  paid  either  by  ap- 
prenticeship or  money."  And  Mr.  Freedley:  "A 
departure  from  regular  business  frequently  results  in 
failure.  Men  become  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  gains 
of  the  calling  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and 
fluflEer  themselves  to  be  enticed  from  it  by  stories  of 
fortunes  which  have  been  acquired  in  other  pursuits. 
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■ 

There  is  scarcely  a  business  that  can  be  named  in 
which  all  have  failed ;  and  those  who  make  the  success 
of  others  their  plea  for  change,  may  spend  their  lives 
in  changing  their  plans.'' 

How  sane  men  can  invest  in  some  of  these  outside 
operations,  is  almost  beyond  imagination  or  belief. 
Some  enterprises,  to  be  sure,  are  well  worthy  of  invest- 
ment ;  but  by  far  the  larger  class  are  merely  devices 
to  obtain  money  for  other  objects  than  the  legitimate, 
regular  dividend  promised.  How  sweetly  and  elo- 
quently the  crafty  speculator  or  manager  will  sing  his 
bewitching  song  of  big  dividends  and  sure  returns  I 
He  may  be  accounted  your  best  friend ;  but  has  he 
shown  his  faith  by  his  works  t  Has  he  his  own  or  the 
fortune  of  anybody  else  made  in  the  same  way  to  cite  in 
proof  of  his  safety  and  competency  to  advise,  or  that  his 
recommendation,  indeed,  is  worth  a  rush?  In  all  proba- 
bility he  can  not  truthf  tilly  adduce  the  profit  of  a  dollar 
by  his  plan  of  operations ;  yet  he  wiU  so  fascinate  men 
by  his  voluble  talk  and  vivid  presentations,  that  they 
eagerly  grasp  the  chance  to  set  their  names  to  papers 
that  bind  them  for  perhaps  thousands  upon  thousands, 
in  schemes  about  as  likely  to  materialize  and  pay  as  a 
railroad  to  the  moon.  Where  do  you  find  a  positive 
guarantee  or  a  penny  of  real  security  in  the  whole 
thing !  Nowhere  except  in  the  talk  of  somebody  who 
wants  to  get  up  a  company,  sell  a  stock,  or  organize  a 
scheme  to  control  your  money,  and  by  his  financial 
legerdemain  cause  it  to  pass  gently  from  your  pocket 
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to  his  or  to  that  of  one  of  his  associates.  Gullible 
people  will  sit  trustfully  down  and  hear  an  elaborate 
yarn  about  a  more  than  doubtful  enterprise  a  thousand 
miles  away,  taking  the  statement  at  second,  third,  or 
fourth  hand,  and  then  eagerly  pay  over  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  a  man  who  could  not  raise  a  loan  of 
$500  on  his  personal  note,  or  even  a  loan  on  bond  and 
mortgage  in  a  place  where  he  is  well  known,  without 
ample  additional  security. 

Persons  with  money  will  always  do  well  to  learn 
in  the  first  instance  what  profits  are  promised,  or  are 
probable ;  and  if  they  reach  beyond  seven  or  eighfc  per 
cent,  a  sudden  mistrust  will  generally  be  a  healthy 
impulse,  prompting  you  to  the  conviction  that  some- 
body is  bent  upon  getting  your  money,  and  equally 
bent  upon  your  not  getting  it  back.  Never  mind  the 
dividends  promised  or  imagined.  If  they  can  really 
be  made,  let  some  less  cautious  person  make  them, 
and  do  you  wait  until  you  see  them  before  you  risk 
your  money.  Always  remember  that  legal  interest  is 
about  all  that  money  can  earn  in  general,  and  make 
sure  of  the  return  of  your  principal.  If  all  the 
money,  for  example,  that  has  been  spent  in  boring  for 
petroleum,  had  been  invested  at  seven  per  cent  on 
bond  and  mortgage,  the  account  of  profits  would  be 
far  ahead  of  the  actual  petroleum  capital  and  profit 
But  there  is  a  fascination  about  making  a  sudden 
fortune  that  will  continue  to  find  victims  to  all  such 
risks.      There  are  some  minds  strong  enough,  how- 
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ever,  to  avoid  the  veiy  presence  of  such  Bchemes  and 
all  their  wiles,  since  they  do  not  themselves  under- 
stand the  matters  involved,  and  must  derive  all  their 
information  from  those  whose  interests  demand  that 
your  money  should  go  to  help  swell  their  coffers. 

In  patents,  also,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
sunk.  Mr.  Beade  says :  ^^  Of  all  the  patents  issued, 
not  one  in  five  hundred  has  ever  been  worth  a  dime 
to  the  inventor,  the  individual,  or  corporation  which 
he  may  have  seduced  into  the  n:ianufacture  of  his 
wares." 

A  safe  rule,  indeed,  is  for  any  one  who  has  money 
to  keep  clear  of  entangling  alliances  with  others. 
Besponsibility  for  others,  even  when  the  amount  is 
comparatively  trifling,  may  cost  you  your  entire 
estate.  Never  sign  a  paper  or  put  your  name  to  any- 
thing that  you  do  not  fully  understand,  and  in  no 
case  to  a  contract  of  importance,  without  first  consult- 
ing a  good  lawyer.  The  trifling  fee  you  pay  him  for 
advice  may  save  you  immensely  in  comfort  and  money. 
No  better  plan  of  action  can  be  adopted  than  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  entanglements  of  interest  and  respon- 
sibilities, leaving  you  free  to  manage,  under  good 
advice,  your  own  capital,  keeping  it  always,  or  such 
good  security  for  money  as  it  is,  in  your  own  hands. 
This  will  ensure  you  all  the  comfort  money  can  bring 
by  its  handling,  since  you  get  your  income  and  avoid 
legal  questions  and  controversies ;  and  if  one  desires 
to  be  happy,  let  him  keep  well  out  of  the  law.    The 
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way  to  keep  out  is  to  see  to  it  that  all  your  bufiiness 
is  transacted  with  legal  oorreotnesB^  for  the  safest 
money  any  one  can  spend  is  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  keep 
yon  ont  of  controversies,  rather  than  pay  him  to  get 
you  out. 

Much  money  is  lost  by  speculation  in  things  that 
have  little  or  no  intrinsic  value.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  speculation  in  stocks.  Those  who  have 
been  ground  out  in  this  mill  can  certify  that  it  is 
about  the  quickest  and  most  certain  means  of  gettiii^ 
away  with  money  that  is  known.  A  few  make,  to  be 
sure,  and  make  very  largely ;  but  generally  they  make 
but  to  lose  on  other  turns  of  the  wheeL  Almost  any 
one  may  make  something  in  a  single  operation ;  but  if 
the  business  be  followed  further,  there  is  usually  but 
one  result.  Millions  upon  millions  have  been  lost  by 
stock  gambling  in  Wall  street  and  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  speculating  in 
stocks  and  buying  them,  when  they  are  sold  in  the 
market  under  their  real  value  for  investment  The 
latter  operation  can  be  undertaken  with  safety.  But 
the  purchase  of  stocks  that  are  not  paying  a  legiti- 
mate dividend,  in  the  hope  of  selling  to  another  as 
foolish  as  the  purchaser,  is  but  a  strange  infatuation. 
Calling  over  the  long  roll  of  our  wealthy  men,  and 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  this 
style  of  business,  any  sensible  man  would  suppose  that 
stock  speculative  operations  would  some  day  cease; 
yet  they  not  only  continue,  but  increase  in  volume. 
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It  is  like  the  wild  excitement  of  battle :  the  more 
soldiers  that  fall,  the  more  press  forward  into  the 
fierce  carnage.  Just  so  in  these  speculations:  the 
failure  and  disappearance  of  one  large  operator  or 
house  give  room  for  half  a  dozen  smaller  and  greener 
ones,  who  fancy  they  can  avoid  the  rocks  that  experi- 
ence and  skill  have  not  avoided,  can  succeed  where 
others  have  failed,  can  make  where  others  have  lost. 
Such  is  human  nature ;  and  such  it  will  probably  re- 
main, all  the  books,  experience,  and  advice  in  the 
world  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Money  is  lost  by  injudicious  investment  —  that  is, 
paying  more  than  they  are  worth  for  things  bought  for 
speculative  purposes  or  for  turning  surplus  gains  into 
profit.  Sometimes  it  happens,  too,  that  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  most  sagacious  will  cause  de- 
preciation in  value  of  that  which  was  highly  valuable 
when  bought.  The  risk  of  such  contingencies  can  be 
shunned  by  good  judgment  and  watchfulness,  taking 
care,  if  such  circumstances  seem  likely  to  arise,  to  sell 
out  in  good  time. 

We  add  an  instance  or  two  of  reckless  extravagance, 
by  which  individuals  are  often  ruined,  and  sometimes, 
when  it  becomes  general,  a  financial  crisis  is  brought 
on,  as  the  panic  of  1878.  They  are  from  Hunt's  Mer- 
chant's Magazine.  ^^In  Amsterdam  was  formerly 
shown  the  house  of  a  merchant  who,  after  extravagant 
expenditure  upon  its  furniture  and  painting,  actually 
had  the  floor  of  one  apartment  laid  with  Spanish  silver 
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dollars,  set  on  edge.  Iii  another  Batch  town  resided 
a  Jew  so  wealthy  that,  at  a  loss  how  otherwise  to  dis- 
pose of  his  riches,  he  planned  a  pavement  before  his 
residence,  to  be  laid  with  massive  plates  of  silver,  and 
surronnded  by  a  heavy  ornamented  chain  of  the  same 
metaL  The  authorities  ref  osed  their  sanction  to  his 
scheme,  however,  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  ordered 
his  hoose  pulled  down,  and  a  most  eccentric  and  fan- 
tastic afiEair  reared  in  its  stead  —  a  building  literally 
covered  with  diabolical-looking  figures,  just  as  many, 
it  is  said,  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  This  may  still 
be  seen,  we  believe,  at  Adhem." 

The  beginnings  of  an  extravagance  which  may  end 
in  utter  overthrow  and  irremediable  disaster,  are  well 
set  forth  in  the  following  narrative  from  Mr.  Bar- 
num's  lecture  on  "  The  Art  of  Money  Getting."  He 
says :  ^^  I  know  a  gentleman  of  fortune  who  says  that 
when  he  first  began  to  prosper  his  wife  would  have  a 
new  and  elegant  sofa.  '  That  sofa,'  he  says,  ^  cost  me 
thirty  thousand  dollars ! '  When  the  sofa  reached  the 
house,  it  was  found  necessary  to  get  chairs  to  match ; 
then  sideboards,  carpets,  and  tables  ^to  correspond' 
with  them ;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  stock  of  fur- 
niture, when  at  last  it  was  found  that  the  house  itself 
was  quite  too  small  and  old-fashioned  for  the  furniture, 
and  a  new  one  was  built  to  correspond  with  the  new 
purchases,  ^  thus,'  added  my  friend,  ^  summing  up  an 
outlay  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  caused  by  that  sin- 
gle sofa,  and  saddling  on  me  in  the  shape  of  servants, 
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equipage,  and  the  necessary  expenses  attendant  upon 
keeping  up  a  fine  establishment,  a  yearly  outlay  of  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  tight  pinch  at  that ;  whereas 
ten  years  ago  we  lived  with  much  more  real  comfort, 
because  with  much  less  care,  on  as  many  hundreds. 
The  truth  is,'  he  continued,  *that  sofa  would  have 
brought  me  to  inevitable  bankruptcy,  had  not  a  most 
unexampled  tide  of  prosperity  kept  me  above  it,  and 
had  I  not  checked  the  natural  desire  to  ''  cut  a  dash." ' " 

The  foregoing,  then,  are  a  few,  it  is  believed  the 
most  common,  sources  of  the  loss  of  money.  The  action 
of  the  human  mind  on  such  matters,  however,  is  so  pe- 
culiar that,  although  shrewd  men  of  business  see  the 
like  occurring  every  day  about  them,  and  book  after 
book  is  written  setting  out  the  attendant  dangers,  yet 
little  can  be  hoped  in  the  way  of  a  radical  change  of 
these  almost  certain  results.  The  reader  may  say  to 
himself,  "  All  this  is  very  well  in  its  way,"  and  never- 
theless turn  from  its  reading  to  lend  money  to  some 
irresponsible  person,  or  subscribe  to  a  bonanza  gold 
mine  in  the  sun,  or  take  stock  in  a  petroleum  well  that 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  sunk,  and  only  awake 
to  the  real  situation  when  liis  money  has  gone  to  join 
the  millions  that  preceded  it  to  that  bourne  whence  no 
money  returns.     Alas  1  — 

"  Can  these  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  ** 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

SAfiNtNa  AND  BAvma. 
In  tbs  fiinflf.  u  In  the  state,  the  best  eoune  of  wealth  is  econ- 


lation  has  but  few  furUier  facilities  to  ^ve.  oroMtacles  tc _. 

Their  aavings  are  now  ao  large  that  only  soberer  habile  and 
Rounder  sense  are  needed  to  make  them  independent  c^ltalista 
in  less  tluut  half  &  lUetima 

W.  B.  Gbes. 

All  sarlngiBrs  made  np  of  little  things.     "  Many  a  little  makes 
amucUe."    Many  a  penny  makes  a  poond.     A  penny  saved  Is 


Slenty,  wealtK  and  independence.  But  the  peonT  most  be  earned 
onestly.  It  is  said  that  a  penny  earned  honestly  is  better  than 
a  shlllug  ^ven.  A  Scottii  proverb  say^  "The  gear  that  is 
rifted  la  nerer  sae  swiset  as  the  gear  that  is  iron. "  What  though 
the  penny  be  Uack  T  "The  smith  andhls  penny  are  both  black." 
But  the  penny  earned  by  the  smith  Is  aa  honest  one. 


E  nov  reach  the  whole  aim  and  purpoee 

of    mon^-makiDg,    considered  as    a 

means  of    accamnlatioii.     So  far  as 

the  ends  of  this  work  extend,  the  good 

to  be  attained  is  a  simple  independence,  to  that  point 

at  least  when  monej  enough  is  gained  and  safel;  in- 

veeted,  so  that  the  holders  and  all  dependent  upon 

[4B0] 
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them  shall  be  out  of  danger  of  becoming  a  charge 
npon  the  public  or  their  friends.  This,  certainly, 
may  be  demanded  of  all,  because,  as  was  said  before, 
it  is  a  moral  and  political  duty.  But  we  do  not  de- 
sire to  be  regarded  as  asking  more,  although  we  have 
gone  farther,  and  shown  how  fortunes  may  be  made 
by  those  ambitious  of  them.  Nor  can  we  ask  that 
savings  shall  be  made  beyond  a  point  that  will  ensure 
independence,  though  we  may  in  like  manner  show 
that  fortunes  will  result  by  further  continuance  of  the 
same  process.  As  the  very  foundation,  then,  we  hold 
that  till  independence  is  secured  a  man  has  no  moral 
or  political  right  to  spend  more  than  is  necessary  for 
his  support,  in  a  style  commensurate  with  his  position 
in  life.  All  extravagances  and  useless  expenditures 
should  be  avoided,  and  a  persistent  course  of  rigid 
economy  followed,  until  independence  is  achieved. 
In  order  to  this,  one  need  not  descend  to  meanness  or 
parsimony;  but  instead  of  gratifying  every  want  a 
part  of  his  expenses  may  be  curtailed.  The  principle 
laid  down  heretofore  for  the  professional  salaried  man 
is  a  sound  one  for  every  grade  of  life.  As  in  that 
case,  consider  that  ten  per  cent  of  your  earnings  is 
not  your  own,  but  that  you  are  your  own  trustee  to 
secure  your  own  independence,  with  fifteen  per  cent 
to  be  deposited  in  a  savings  institution,  by  way  of 
reserve  fund  against  "  a  rainy  day.''  Let  the  ten  per 
cent  be  invested  in  premiums  of  a  ten-year  endowment 
policy  in  proportion  to  your  means,  and  this  part  of 
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your  daty  is  sufficiently  done.  If  yon  can  go  on  to 
do  more  and  get  a  f  ortane,  well  —  much  better,  in- 
deed. 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  either  of  one  seeking  a 
fortune  or  another  bent  upon  an  independence,  the 
operation  of  this  cardinal  rule  will  steady  all  his  finan- 
cial life  and  bring  him  to  prosperity.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  merchant,  or  trader  of  any  kind,  is  in  receipt 
of  profits  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  per  annum,  and 
he  takes  $1,000  for  investment  in  premiums  on  a  ten- 
year  endowment  policy,  putting  $1,500  also  into  a 
savings-bank,  to  accumulate  at  six  per  cent  as  a  reserve 
fund.  If  he  lives  till  the  ten  years  expire,  his  policy 
will  mature ;  and  if  it  be  taken  in  a  cash  mutual  com- 
pany, $12,614.64  will  then  await  his  order.  In  the 
meantime  his  life  has  been  kept  insured  for  a  com- 
fortable sum,  his  $1,500  per  annum  have  amounted 
to  $18,928.46,  and  the  addition  of  the  two  sums  gives 
him  the  fine  total  of  $31,629.10. 

Now,  if  our  trader  has  paid  his  expenses,  and  annu- 
ally invested  his  balance  of  $7,500  in  his  business, 
with  profits  at  the  average  rate,  say,  of  eight  per  cent, 
he  would  have  from  this  source  alone,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  $111,660.05,  and  from  all  sources  $148,- 
199.15.  The  same  rule  can  be  applied  to  any  amount 
of  surplus  income,  the  main  feature  kept  in  mind 
being  the  lif e^ndowment  policy,  by  which,  if  death 
occurs,  some  provision  is  made  for  dependent  surviv- 
ors.    Such  a  course  is  especially  imperative  upoA 
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every  married  man  when  he  first  undertakes  business. 
No  matter  how  small  the  profits  may  be,  the  principle 
remains  the  same;  but  the  endowment  policy  must 
of  course  be  smaller  in  proportion. 

Ket  profits  depend  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  upon  ex- 
penses, since  there  is  no  occupation  that  does  not  afford 
a  profit — that  is,  more  income  than  is  required  to 
meet  necessary  expenses.  To  ensure  savings,  there- 
fore, expenses  should  be  reduced  to  their  minimum, 
which  will  of  course  give  the  maximum  profit.  As 
for  those  who  ahready  have  fortunes,  the  more  they 
spend  and  the  less  they  save,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
community.  By  this  their  money  is  put  into  circula- 
tion, and  it  becomes  easier  for  those  who  are  striving 
for  it  to  get  it.  Until  the  independence  is  obtained, 
however,  the  rule  of  right  is  squarely  the  reverse. 
They  have  then  no  right  to  spend  until  this  object  is 
accomplished ;  for  the  chances  are  that  they  will  spend 
what  is  not  their  own. 

Keither  has  any  man  in  debt  the  right  to  spend 
more  than  is  necessary  to  support  properly  his  relative 
position  in  life ;  for  in  like  manner,  in  case  he  fails, 
lie  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  have  been  spending 
money  belonging  to  others.  Since  failure  is  one  of 
the  contingencies  of  trade,  he  is  bound  not  only  in 
honor,  but  morally,  to  save  everything  beyond  his 
necessities  until  he  is  out  of  debt,  when  he  can  do  as 
he  pleases  in  this  matter. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  close  question  to  decide  what 
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are  neceeaary  expenses.  If  the  small  trader  apes  the 
millionaire  in  his  expenditures,  while  he  still  owes  heav- 
ily, the  result  may  be  easily  conjectured.  But  if  he 
lives  modestly,  economically,  and  in  due  proportion  to 
his  income,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  it  for  his  debts 
and  savings,  success,  in  all  probability,  will  follow. 


"  Know  when  to  spend,  and  when  to  spare. 
And  when  to  buy,  and  thou  Shalt  ne'er  be  bare. 


ft 


Judicious  expenditures  depend  wholly  upon  the  de- 
termined wUl  and  good  judgment  of  the  expender. 
They  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  governed  chiefly 
by  the  wife,  if  the  man  have  one.  The  general  rule 
is,  Man  loses  without,  wife  spends  within.  Lord 
Bacon  said  truly,  ^^  The  man  who  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren has  given  hostages  to  Fortune";  but  an  old 
proverb  says  with  equal  truth,  ^^  A  man  can  not  thrive 
unless  his  wife  let  him."  Another  venerable  saying 
is  that  ^^  the  wife  can  throw  out  with  a  teaspoon  what 
the  husband  can  throw  in  with  a  shoveL"  The  whole 
business  of  savings,  indeed,  rests  largely  with  the 
wife.  As  a  general  rule,  she  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  domestic  economy.  What 
satisfies  the  wife  usually  satisfies  the  man.  In  many 
cases  she  is  directly  responsible  for  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  her  husband.  While  he  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  his  business  afloat,  she  must  have  a  fine 
house,  elegant  furniture,  fashionable  clothing,  a  stylish 
turnout,  and  everything  to  correspond.  She  hears  of 
his  heavy  operations,  of  his  handsome  profits,  and 
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large  income ;  and  in  her  ignorance  of  the  oonrise  and 
laws  of  trade,  she  naturally  supposes  they  are  rich,  and 
that  she  can  spend  as  she  likes.  She  advises  her  docile 
and  devoted  husband  that  "  Mrs.  Grundy  does  thus  and 
80^  and  she  has  no  more  money  than  we  have."  Hence 
society,  parties,  balls,  dress,  and  all  sorts  of  fashion- 
able expenditure  are  entered  into  with  eager  zest, 
while  the  husband  is  ^^  shinning  the  street "  or  tossing 
upon  his  bed  in  the  effort  to  provide  for  his  notes  as 
they  mature  from  day  to  day,  and  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  The 
wife  still  ^^  cuts  her  dash  "  in  the  most  reckless  and  cruel 
manner,  since,  having  once  started  on  the  course,  she 
can  not  stop  in  it  without  losing  her  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Grundys.  And  the  husband,  with  no  more 
power  to  stay  extravagance  at  home  than  to  scull  up 
the  current  of  Niagara  with  a  crow-bar,  pays  and 
pays,  and  steadily  leaches  his  profits  down  to  nothing. 
The  inevitable  end  comes  in  failure,  poverty,  distress. 
The  man  does  not  seem  to  know  why  he  has  failed ; 
the  wife  will  not  confess  her  agency  in  the  disaster, 
never  for  an  instant  acknowledging  that  her  own  hand 
has  plunged  the  dagger  into  the  financial  heart  of  her 
home.  She  will  never  sit  down  and  foot  up  the  long 
list  of  her  costly  follies,  and  state  the  appalling  sum 
spent  by  her  personally,  which  has  become  the  direct 
cause  of  her  spouse's  misfortunes. 

What  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  such  unhappy 
domestic  histories  ?    Simply  ignorance  of  their  true 
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position,  oa  the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife. 
The  latter  is  led  to  this  course  by  the  vain  supposition 
that  her  husband  really  has  the  means  to  support  it ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  often  keeps  from  his  wife 
the  true  state  of  his  affairs.  Both  are  then  groping 
in  the  dark  on  the  vital  point  of  their  future  happi- 
ness — in  fact,  are  anticipating  too  soon  that  for  which 
they  should  be  laboring  and  waiting. 

The  husband  too,  unaided  by  the  wife,  often  brings 
the  family  to  similar  disaster.  Fast  horses,  fashion- 
able clubs,  dinners  and  suppers,  liquors  and  cigars,  and 
numberless  other  extravagances,  squander  away  the 
earnings,  while  the  wife  in  her  modest  home  may  be 
thoroughly  economical  and  saving.  She  strains  eveiy 
nerve  to  spare  the  money,  while  her  heedless  or  heart- 
less consort  rapidly  saps  the  foundation  of  their  prop- 
erty; and  failure  and  want  speedily  follow.  Many 
would  blame  both  husband  and  wife;  and  in  some 
sense  both  are  to  blame.  But  they  are  more  to  blame 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  trne  principles  of  living 
than  for  the  fact  of  failure.  They  have  no  plan  of 
action,  no  fear  of  the  future,  as  the  child  has  no  fear 
of  fire  until  his  painful  experience  of  it  has  warned 
him.  They  have  so  far  never  failed  or  been  in  want : 
how  should  they  know  what  it  is?  Those  whose 
prosperity  is  thus  jeoparded  may  possibly  read  our 
book,  but  they  will  never  suspect  that  they  too  are  in 
danger  of  what  has  just  been  portrayed ;  and  yet  the 
very  morrow  may  bring  them  the  stunning  reality. 
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How  is  the  bosmess  world  to  be  warned,  and  f  ailnre 
to  be  avoided!  Every  case  in  life  is  a  different  one ; 
and  so  no  role  can  be  given  by  which  all  mnst  act. 
But  let  any  one  consider  carefully  what  expendi- 
tures he  can  avoid  to-dayor  this  week  —  say  one  cigar 
less,  one  less  drink,  one  less  party  or  ride,  or  attend- 
ance at  the  play.  Deny  yourself  something  every 
day,  put  the  money  you  would  otherwise  spend  for  it 
into  a  little  bank  or  other  receptacle ;  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  result  in  a  very  short  time.  K  you 
keep  it  up  faithfully  for  six  months,  your  future  is 
secured ;  for  by  this  time  a  habit  will  be  contracted 
that  will  soon  run  into  a  fixed  principle  of  living. 
Mr.  Smiles  says,  in  his  book  on  ^^  Thrift " : 

^  There  is  a  dignity  in  the  very  effort  to  save  with 
a  worthy  purpose,  even  though  the  attempt  should  not 
be  crowned  with  eventual  success.  It  produces  a  well- 
regulated  mind;  it  gives  prudence  a  triumph  over 
extravagance ;  it  gives  virtue  the  mastery  over  vice ; 
it  puts  the  passions  under  control ;  it  drives  away  care ; 
it  secures  comfort.  Saved  money,  however  little,  will 
serve  to  dry  up  many  a  tear,  will  ward  off  many  sor- 
rows and  heart-burnings  which  otherwise  might  prey 
upon  us.  Possessed  of  a  little  store  of  capital,  a  man 
walks  with  a  lighter  step,  his  heart  beats  more  cheer- 
ily. When  interruption  of  work  or  adversity  happens, 
he  can  meet  it ;  he  can  recline  on  his  capital,  which 
will  break  his  fall  or  prevent  it  altogether.  By  pru- 
dential economy  we  can  realize  the  dignity  of  man ; 
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life  will  be  a  blessing,  and  old  age  an  honor.  We  can 
ultimately,  under  a  kind  Providence,  surrender  life, 
conscious  that  we  have  been  no  burden  upon  society, 
but  rather  perhaps  an  acquisition  and  ornament  to  it ; 
conscious  also  that  we  have  been  independent,  our  chil- 
dren after  us,  by  following  our  example  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  means  we  have  left  behind  us,  will 
walk  in  like  manner  through  the  world  in  happinesa 
and  independence." 

The  surprising  results  of  the  pettiest  saving,  viewed 
from  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  are  thus  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Beade:  ^^One  cent  an  hoar  for  ten  hours  each 
working  day,  put  at  interest  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  a  man's  life  to  the  seventieth,  ensures  an  inventory 
of  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  makes  grand- 
children millionaires.  Fifty  cents  a  day,  put  at  inter- 
est from  the  twentieth  year  of  a  man's  life  to  the  fif- 
tieth, gives  him  nearer  eight  thousand  dollars  than 
seven ;  and  if  he  continue  the  practice  ten  years  longer, 
his  cash  assets  would  be  nearer  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars than  nineteen.  There  are  few  men  in  any  ordin- 
ary business,  having  a  disposition  thus  to  do,  but  can 
lay  aside  this  amount." 

Mr.  Smiles,  again,  suggests  as  follows : 
"  The  methods  of  practicing  economy  are  very  sim- 
ple. Spend  less  than  yon  earn ;  that  is  the  first  rule. 
A  portion  should  always  be  set  apart  for  the  future. 
The  person  who  spends  more  than  he  earns  is  a  fool. 
The  civil  law  regards  the  spendthrift  as  akin  to  the 
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Innatic,  and  frequently  takes  from  him  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs. 

^'  The  next  rule  is  to  pay  ready  money,  and  never, 
on  any  aoconnt^  to  ran  into  debt  The  person  who 
rons  into  debt  is  apt  to  get  cheated;  and  if  he 
nms  into  debt  to  any  extent,  he  will  himself  be  apt  to 
get  dishonest  Who  pays  what  he  owes,  enriches  him- 
self. 

^^  The  next  is  never  to  anticipate  uncertain  profits  by 
expending  them  before  they  are  secured.  The  profits 
may  never  come,  and  in  that  case  you  will  have  taken 
upon  yourself  a  load  of  debt  which  you  may  never  get 
rid  of.  It  will  sit  upon  your  shoulders  like  the  old 
man  in  Sinbad. 

^^  Another  method  of  economy  is  to  keep  a  regular 
account  of  all  that  you  earn  and  of  all  that  you  ex- 
pend. An  orderly  man  will  know  beforehand  what  he 
requires,  and  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
means  for  obtaining  it.  Thus  his  domestic  budget  will 
be  balanced,  and  his  expenditures  kept  within  his  in- 
come." 

Let  any  one  adopt  the  simpler  plan  of  economy  who 
can  not  adopt  the  ten-  and  fif teen-per-cent  plan  before 
recommended,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  put  the 
money  in  some  safe  place  of  deposit,  or  better  in  a  sav- 
ings-bank. The  whole  object  will  thus  be  accom- 
plished, for  the  moment  any  one  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  saving  it  continues  to  grow  upon  him.  Do  not,  in- 
deed, be  mean  and  niggardly;  but  merely  lay  aside 
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such  part  of  your  current  expenditures  as  have  given 
you  no  real  retom,  and  you  will  find  that  a  new  world 
of  prosperity  and  hope  has  opened  upon  your  life. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  course  may  be  found  in 
your  surroundings  or  associates.  The  great  question 
for  each  to  decide  is  whether  he  will  live  to  please  his 
reputed  friends  or  to  please  himself,  for  their  benefit 
or  for  his  own  happiness  and  success  —  whether  he  will 
live  to  be  poor  and  dependent,  or  independent  and  be- 
yond the  fear  of  poverty.  To  this  end  the  beginner 
in  life,  inspecting  the  table  in  our  fourth  chapter,  may 
see  how  many  dollars  of  his  hoped-for  independence 
or  fortune  he  throws  away  when  he  uselessly  wastes  a 
dollar.  If  his  purposes  contemplate  an  independence 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  every  dollar  spent  at  twenty 
counts  for  $2.10  at  thirty ;  if  his  plans  run  on  to  forty 
years,  his  dollar  becomes  $1.14 ;  it  is  $8.14  at  fifty, 
$16.02  at  sixty,  $31.51  at  seventy,  and  $62.00  at 
eighty. 

The  most  satisfactory,  and  often  startling,  manner 
in  which  the  subject  of  one's  daily  or  annual  expendi- 
ture can  be  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  is  to 
keep  an  account  of  every  cent  expended  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  at  its  close  go  over  the  list  for  the  selec- 
tion of  such  items  as  were  unnecessary  or  could  have 
been  avoided  without  interfering  with  your  positive 
position  in  life.  Any  one  has  but  to  do  this  a  single 
time,  and  the  matter  will  be  illustrated  to  and  fixed 
upon  his  mind  once  for  all.     Then,  to  make  the  lesson 
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immediately  practical  and  useful,  stop  right  where  you 
are  in  useless  expenditures,  and  change  your  base  to  a 
complete  cutting-off  of  all  unnecessary  items.  A  few 
years  will  exhibit  to  you,  in  a  most  satisfactory  way, 
the  magnitude  of  the  result ;  your  future  will  be 
assured ;  your  social  standing  will  be  improved ;  your 
entire  character  will  be  changed  for  the  better. 

We  can  not  close  this  chapter  without  again  invit- 
ing attention  to  the  plan  recommended  in  our 
chapter  on  the  professional  salaried  man.  All  ques- 
tions of  savings  are  comprised  in  that  rule  of  action. 
If  your  income  be  large  enough,  your  ten-per^nt  can 
be  invested  directly  in  bond  and  mortgage  at  seven 
per  cent,  as  a  permanent  fund,  not  to  be  touched,  not 
to  be  spent.  The  fifteen-per-cent  can  be  placed  in 
real  estate  or  some  productive  security ;  and  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  loss  in  business  operations  of  the 
trust  fund  of  ten-per-cent  for  the  benefit  of  your  de- 
pendants, that  can  be  placed  in  their  name  as  the  per- 
manent reserve  fund. 

For  those  who  have  but  small  amounts  in  surplus  of 
expenses,  the  savings-banks  furnish  the  only  places 
where  their  funds  can  be  most  safely  deposited ;  and 
ten  per  cent  of  your  income  placed  in  their  vaults  will 
soon  give  you  a  handsome  total  to  your  credit.  Two 
accounts  should  be  opened  with  the  bank,  one  for  the 
permanent  fund  of  ten-per-cent,  the  other  for  as  much 
of  the  fifteen-per-cent  fund  as  can  be  spared.    Having 
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jonr  role  of  savings  now  established,  stick  to  it  with- 
out reservation.  Your  independence  will  be  secnred, 
and  if  you  live  long  enough  your  fortune  as  welL 
This,  then,  being  the  most  certain  machinexy  to 
produce  a  result  which  all  desire,  let  no  one  delay  in 
its  operation.  To  undertake  saving  in  any  other  shape 
is  simply  to  undertake  independent  and  separate  decis- 
ion upon  every  case  of  expenditure  that  arises.  This 
rule  covers  all,  and  will  accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 

A  valuable  series  of  tables  of  earnings  and  sav- 
ings  has  been  prepared  as  an  appendix  to  this  chapter. 
They  give  all  the  per-diem  accounts,  from  one  cent  to 
fifty  dollars,  for  one  year  to  fifty  years,  by  which  any 
one  can  determine  at  a  glance  when  he  would  like  to 
have  his  independence  fall  in,  and  how  much  he  wfll 
have  to  average  in  savings  per  day  to  raise  the 
amount  desired.  They  are  calculated  for  aegrnnulatiouB 
without  interest  and  with  interest,  respectivdy,  at  five^ 
six,  seven,  and  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  the  principal 
and  interest  being  improved  (compounded)  every  six 
months.  Their  use  can  be  understood  by  a  simple  exam- 
ple. Suppose  you  wish  to  learn  how  much  you  would 
have  to  save  every  day  for  ten  years  to  accumulate 
$5,000.  Look  at  the  ten-year  tables,  run  down  the  col- 
umns without  interest  and  with  interest  yariously  at 
five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  per  cent;  and  you  will  find  that 
by  a  daily  saving  of  $1.60 — $3,130  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  $1.00,  and  $1,878  as  that  of  60  cents  — you 
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have  an  aggregate  of  $5,008  without  interest.  So 
that  $1.60  a  day  will  accnmnlate  in  ten  years,  without 
interest,  to  the  sum  of  $5,008,  and  with  interest  other 
results  are  had  in  each  of  the  respective  columns  of 
five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  per  cent. 

These  tables  are  interesting  and  important  By 
looking  at  them  often  and  studying  them  carefully, 
the  great  idea  of  gain  by  accumulation  can  be 
grounded  in  the  mind,  and  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
money-seeker  proved.  They  show,  too,  how  much 
per-diem  amounts  will  accumulate  in  any  number  of 
years,  and  at  any  ordinary  interest,  or  without  it 
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Table 


Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fiftt  Dol- 
lars per  day  for  One  Year  of  313  working  days,  without 
interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  improved 
each  six  months. 
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interest. 


*3  13 
6  26 

9  39 
12  52 

15  6j 

18  70 
21  91 
25  04 
28  17 

31  30 
46  95 

62  60 

78  25 

93  90 
125  20 

156  50 

187  80 

219  10 

250  40 

281  70 

313  ^ 
(iiii  00 

939  00 
1,252  00 

1,565  00 

1,878  00 

2,191  00 

2,504  00 

2,817  00 

3,130  00 

4,695  00 

6,260  00 

7,825  00 

9,390  00 

10,955  00 

12,520  00 

14,085  00 

15,650  00 


With 

at  5 
per  cent* 


»3  17 

6  34 

12  68 
15  85 
19  01 
22  18 

25  35 
28  52 

31  69 
47  54 
6338 
79  23 

126  76 
158  46 
190  15 
221  84 

253  53 
285  22 

316  91 

633  82 

950  74 
1,267  65 

1,584  56 

1,901  47 
2,218  39 

2,535  30 
2,852  21 

3,169  12 

4,753  69 
6,338  25 
7,922  81 

9»5o7  37 
11,091  84 

12,676  50 

14,261  06 

15.845  63 


With  interest 

at  6 

per  cent* 


'I 

9 


18 

35 
53 


12  71 
15  88 

19  06 
22  24 
25  42 
29  59 
31  11 
47  65 

63  54 
79  42 

95  31 
127  08 

15885 

190  62 

222  39 

254  16 

285  93 
1^1  69 

635  39 

953  08 

1,270  78 

1,588  47 

1,906  17 
2,223  86 

2,541  56 
2,859  26 

3,176  15 

4,765  42 

6,350  90 

7,942  37 

9,530  88 

11,119  32 
12,707  80 
14,296  28 
15,884  75 


W^ith  interest 

at  7 

percent 


»3  18 

6  37 

9  55 

12  74 
15  92 
19  II 
22  29 
25  48 
28  66 
31  85 
47  77 
63  70 
79  62 

95  54 
127  39 
159  24 
191  09 
222  93 

254  78 
28663 

318  48 

636  95 

955  43 

i>273  91 

1,592  39 

1,910  86 

2,229  34 

2,547  82 
2,866  33 

3,184  77 
4,777  16 
6,369  55 
7,961  94 
9,554  32 
11,146  71 

12,739  10 

14,331  49 
15,923  88 


With  Interest 

atS 

per  cent. 


*3  19 
6  39 
958 
12  77 
15  96 
19  16 
22  35 
25  54 
28  73 
31  93 
47  89 
6385 
7982 

95  78 
127  70 

15963 
191  56 
223  48 

255  41 
287  33 
319  26 
638  52 

957  78 
1,277  04 

1,596  30 
1,915  56 
2,234  82 
2,554  08 

2,873  34 
3,192  60 

4,788  90 

6,385  20 

7,981  50 

9,577  80 
11,174  10 
12,770  40 
14,366  70 
15,963  00 


Easning  aitd  SAYnra. 
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Table 


Showing  the  net  amonnt  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fimr  Dol- 
lars per  day  for  Five  Years  of  313  working  days,  without 
interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  improved 
each  six  months. 


per  day. 

Without 
interest 

With  interest 

at  5 
percent 

With  interest 

at  6 

percent 

With  interest 

at  7 

per  cent 

With  interest 

at  8 

per  cent 

I 

$15  65 

1^17  53 

1^17  94 

$18  36 

»i8  79 

2 

31  30 

35  07 

35  ^^ 

36  72 

zi  58 

3 

4695 

52  60 

5382 

55  08 

5637 

4 

62  60 

70  13 

71  76 

73  44 

75  16 

5 

78  25 

8767 

89  70 

91  80 

93  95 

6 

93  90 

105  20 

107  65 

no  16 

112  74 

7 

109  55 

122  73 

125  59 

128  52 

131  53 

8 

125  20 

140  27 

143  53 

146  88 

150  32 

9 

140  85 

157  80 

161  47 

165  24 

169  II 

10 

156  50 

175  33 

179  41 

183  60 

187  90 
281  84 

15 

234  75 

263  00 

267  II 

275  39 

20 

313  00 

350  00 

35882 

367  19 

375  79 

25 

391  25 

438  ZZ 

448  52 

45899 

469  74 

30 

469  50 

526  00 

538  23 

550  79 

563  69 

40 

626  00 

701  33 

717  64 

734  39 

751  58 

I"" 

782  50 

876  66 

897  03 

917  98 

939  48 

60 

939  00 

1,052  00 

1,976  46 

1,101  58 

1,127  37 

70 

1,095  50 

1,227  33 

1,255  87 

1,285  17 

1,315  27 

80 

1,202  00 

1,402  66 

M35  28 

1,468  ^^ 

1,503  16 

90 

1,408  50 

1,578  00 

1,614  69 

1,652  37 

1,691  06 

$1  00 

1,565  00 

1,753  33 

1,794  10 

1,835  96 

1,878  96 

2  00 

3,130  00 

3,506  66 

3,588  19 

3,671  93 

3,757  91 

3  00 

4,695  00 

5,259  99 

5,382  29 

5,507  89 

5,636  87 

400 

4,695  00 

7,013  32 

7,176  39 

7,343  85 

7,5 » 5  82 

5  00 

7,825  00 

8,766  65 

8,970  49 

9,179  82 

9,394  78 

6  00 

9,390  00 

10,519  98 

10,764  58 

11,015  78 

11,273  73 

7  00 

10,955  00 

12,273  30 

12,558  68 

12,851  74 

13,132  69 

8  00 

12,520  00 

14,027  63 

14,352  78 

14,688  70 

15,031  65 

9  00 

14,085  00 

15,779  96 

16,146  87 

16,523  (i^ 

16,910  60 

10  00 

15,650  00 

17,533  29 

17,940  97 

18,359  63 

18,789  56 

15  00 

23,475  00 

26,299  94 

26,711  46- 

27,539  45 

28,184  34 

20  00 

31,300  00 

35,066  58 

35,881  94 

36,719  26 

37,579  12 

25  00 

39,125  00 

43,833  23 

44.852  43 

45,899  08 

46,973  89 

30  00 

46,950  00 

52,599  88 

53,822  91 

55,078  89 

56,368  67 

35  00 

54,775  00 

61,366  52 

62,793  40 

64,258  71 

65,763  45 

40  00 

62,600  00 

70,133  17 

71,763  88 

73^438  52 

75,158  23 

45  00 

70,425  00 

78,899  82 

80,734  37 

82,618  34 

84,533  01 

50  00 

78,250  00 

87,666  46 

89,704  86 

91,798  15 

93,947  75 

466 


How  TO  Make  Money. 


Table 


Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fifty  Dot.* 
LARS  per  day  for  Ten  Years  of  313  working  days,  without 
interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  improved 
each  six  months. 


SaTiogs 
per  day. 

Without 
interest. 

With  interest 

ats 
percent. 

With  interest 

at  6 

percent. 

With  interest 

at7 
percent 

With  interest 

at  8 

percent 

I 

»3i  13 

»39  98 

$42  05 

$44  26 

$4660 

2 

62  26 

79  95 

84  10 

88  52 

93  21 

3 

93  39 

"9  93 

126  16 

132  n 

139  81 

4 

12452 

159  01 
1^89 

168  21 

177  03 

186  41 

1 

156  50 

210  26 

222  29 

233  01 

187  80 

239  86 

252  31 

265  56 

279  62 

7 

219  10 

279  84 

294  36 

309  80 

326  22 

8 

250  40 

319  82 

336  52 

35406 

372  82 

9 

281  70 

369  80 

378  47 

398  22 

41942 

10 

313  ^ 

399  11 

420  52 

442  58 

466  03 

15 

469  50 

59966 

630  78 

666  87 

69904 

20 

626  00 

799  95 

841  04 

885  15 

932  05 

25 

782  50 

999  43 

1,051  30 

i,iii  44 

1,165  07 

30 

93900 

1,199  33 

1,261  56 

1,327  73 

1,39808 

40 

1,252  00 

1,599  10 

1,682  09 

1,770  31 

1,864  II 

50 

1,565  00 

1,998  87 

2,102  61 

2,212  89 

2,330  13 

60 

1,878  00 

2,398  64 

2,523  13 

2,655  46 

2,796  16 

70 

2,191  00 

2,798  42 

2,943  65 

3,098  04 

3,262  19 

80 

2,504  00 
2,817  00 

3,198  19 

3,364  17 

3,54062 

3,728  22 

90 

3,599  97 

3,784  69 

3,982  19 

4,194  24 

$1  00 

3,130  00 

3,997  74 

4,205  21 

4,425  77 

4,660  27 

2  00 

0,260  00 

7,995  48 

8,410  43 

8,851  54 

9,320  54 

3  00 

9»390  00 

11,993  22 

12,615  64 

13,277  31 

13,980  81 

4  00 

12,520  00 

15,990  96 

16,820  85 

17,703  08 

18,641  08 

5  00 

15,650  00 

19,998  69 

21,026  07 

22,228  85 

23,301  35 

0  00 

18,750  00 

23,986  43 

25,251  28 

26,554  32 

27,961  62 

7  00 

21,910  00 

27,984  17 

29,436  50 

30,980  39 

32,621  89 

8  00 

25,040  00 

31,982  91 

33,642  71 

35,406  16 

37,282  14 

9  00 

28,170  00 

35,979  65 

37,846  92 

39,821  93 

41,942  42 

10  00 

31,300  00 

39,977  39 

42,052  14 

44,257  70 

46,602  69 

15  00 

46,950  00 

59,956  08 

63,078  20 

66,668  55 

69,90404 

20  00 

62,600  00 

79,954  78 

84,104  27 

88,515  40 

93,205  39 

25  00 

78,250  00 

99,943  47 

105,030  00 

111,144  00 

116,507  00 

30  00 

93,900  00 

119,932  00 

126,156  00 

132,773  00 

139,808  00 

35  «> 

109,550  00 

139,920  00 

147,182  00 

154,902  00 

163,109  00 

40  00 

125,200  00 

159,009  00 
179,898  00 

168,209  00 

177,031  00 

186,411  QO 

45  00 

140,850  00 

189,235  00 

199,120  00 

209,712  00 

50  00 

156,500  00 

199,887  00 

210,261  00 

122,289  QQ 

233,013  <» 

Eabning  and  Saving. 
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Table 

Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fifty  Dol« 
LARS  per  day  for  Fifteen  Years  of  313  working  days,  with- 
out interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  ana  8  per  cent 
improved  each  six  months. 


SanDgt 
per  day. 

Without 
Interest 

With  Interest 

at  5 
percent 

With  Interest 

at6 

percent 

With  Interest 

at  7 

percent 

I 

Ul 

$69 

$74 

»8i 

2 

94 

m 

149 

162 

3 

141 

206 

223 

242 

4 

188 

275 

298 

323 

5 

235 

344 

372 

404 

6 

282 

412 

447 

485 

7 

.    329 

481 

521 

565 

8 

376 

550 

596 

646 

9 

423 

618 

670 

727 

10 

470 

687 

745 

808 

15 

704 

1,031 

1,117 

1,212 

20 

939 

1,374 

1,489 

1,616 

35 

1,174 

1,718 

1,861 

2,018 

30 

1,409 

2,061 

2,234 

2,424 

40 

1,878 

2,748 

2,978 

3,232 

1° 

2,348 

3,435 

3,727 

4,039 

60 

2,817 

4,122 

4,467 

4,847 

70 

3,227 

4,810 

5,212 

5,655 

80 

3,756 

5,497 

5,956 

6,463 

90 

4,226 

6,184 

6,701 

7,271 

$1  00 

4,695 

6,871 

7,446 

8,079 

2  00 

9,390 

13,742 

14,891 

16,160 

3  00 

14,085 

20,612 

22,337 

24,237 

4.0D 

18,785 

27,483 

29,782 

32,316 

SCO 

23,475 

34,354 

37,228 

40,395 

6  00 

28,170 

41,225 

44,673 

48,474 

7  00 

32,865 

48,095 

52,119 

56,550 

8  00 

37,560 

54,966 

59,564 

64,633 

9  00 

42,255 

61,837 

67,060 

72,716 

io  00 

46,950 

68,708 

74,456 

80,789 

15  00 

70,425 

103,162 

111,683 

121,184 

20  00 

93,900 

1 3741 5 

148,9" 

161,600 

25  00 

"7,375 

171,769 

186,139 

201,974 

30  00 

140,850 

206,123 

223,367 

242,368 

3500 

164,325 

240,477 

260,594 

282,748 

40  00 

187,800 

274,830 

297,822 

323,158 

45  00 

211,275 

309,185 

335,050  . 

363,553 

50  00 

234,750 

343,539 

372,278 

409,947 

With  Interest 

at  8 

per  cent 

178 
263 

351 
439 
527 
614 

702 

790 

878 

1,317 
1,755 
2,194 
2,633 

3,5" 

4,389 
5,266 

6,144 

7,022 

7,900 

8,777 

17,555 

26,332 

43,886 
52,664 

61441 
70,218 

78,996 
87,773 

I3',659 

175,546 

219,432 

263,319 
307,205 

351,092 

394,978 
438,865 


468 
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Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fiftt  Dol* 
LARS  per  day  for  Twenty  Years  of  313  worldne  days,  with- 
out  interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent , 
improved  each  six  months. 


Savings 
per  day. 

Without 
Interest. 

With  Interest 

at  5 
per  cent. 

With  Interest 

at  6 

percent 

With  Interest 

at  7 

percent. 

With  Interest 

atS 

per  cent. 

I 

$63 

$105 

$118 

$132 

»I49 

2 

126 

211 

236 

265 

297 

<9 

189 

316 

354 

397 

446 

4 

252 

422 

472 

529 

595 

1 

313 

527 

590 

662 

744 

376 

633 

708 

794 

892 

7 

438 

738 

826 

926 

1,041 

8 

501 

844 

944 

1,059 

1,190 

9 

t\ 

949 

1,062 

1,191 

1,338 

10 

626 

1,055 

1,180 

1,323 

1,487 

15 

939 

1,582 

1,770 

1,985 

2,231 

20 

1,252 

2,110 

2,360 

2,646 

2,974 

25 

1,565 

2,637 

2,950 

3,308 

3,718 

30 

1,878 

3,165 

3,540 

3,970 

4,461 

40 

2,504 

4,219 

4,720 

5,293 

5,949 

50 

3,130 

5,274 

5,900 

6,616 

7,436 

60 

3,756 

6,329 

7,081 

7,939 

8,923 

70 

4,382 

7,384 

8,260 

9,262 

10,410 

80 

5,008 

8,439 

9,440 

10^586 

11,897 

90 

5,634 

9494 

10,620 

11,909 

13,384 

%i  00 

6^260 

10,969 

11,800 

13,232 

14,872 

2  00 

12,520 

21,097 

23,601 

26464 

29,744 

3  00 

25,040 

31,646 

35,401 

39*696 

44,614 

4  00 

25,040 

42,194 

47,201 

52,928 

59.886 

5  00 

31,300 

52,743 

59,001 

66,161 

74,357 

6  90 

37,560 

63,291 

70,802 

97,393 

89,229 

7  00 

43,820 

73,839 
84,388 

82,602 

92,625 

104,100 

8  00 

50,080 

94,402 

105,857 

"8,972 

9  00 

56,340 

94,936 

106,203 

119,089 

133,843 

10  00 

62,600 

105,485 

1 18,003 

132,321 

148*715 

15  00 

93,900 

158,227 

177,004 

197,482 

223,072 

20  00 

125,250 

210,970 

236,006 

264,642 

297,440 

25  00 

156,500 
187,  too 

263,712 

295,007 

330,803 

371,787 

30  00 

3i6y455 

354,049 

396,964 

446,141 

32  00 

219,100 

369,197 

314,010 

463,124 

520,502 

40  00 

250,400 

421,940 

472,012 

529,285 

594,860 

45  00 

281,700 

474,682 

531,013 

W^ 

669,217 

50  00 

313,000 

527,425 

590,015 

743,575 

Earning  and  Savino. 
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Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fiftt  Dou 
iJiRS  per  day  for  Twenty  five  Years  of  313  working  days, 
without  interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent, 
improved  each  six  months. 


Sanngs 
per  day. 

Withoat 
Interest 

WUh  Interest 

at  5 
percent 

With  Interest 

at  6 

per  cent 

With  Interest 

at  7 

percent 

With  Interest 

atS 

percent 

I 

»78 

$153 

$177 

*205 

»23Q 

2 

156 

305 

353 

410 

478 

3 

234 

458 

530 

615 

717 

4 

313 

610 

706 

820 

956 

1 

3?i 

763 

883 

1,025 

x»i95 

469 

955 

1,05? 

1,230 

M34 

7 

548 

1,068 

1,256 

1,435 

1,672 

8 

626 

1,220 

1,412 

1,640 

1,911 

9 

704 

1,373 

1,589 

1,845 

2,145 

10 

782 

1,526 

1,765 

2,050 

2,389 

'5 

1,174 

2,288 

2,648 

3,075 

3,584 

20 

1,565 

3,051 

3,531 

4,100 

4,778 

25 

1,956 

3,814 

4,413 

5,125 

5»973 

30 

2,348 

4,577 

5,296 

6,150 

7,168 

40 

3,130 

6,103 

7,o6i 

8,200 

9»557 

1^ 

3,913 

7,628 

8,826 

10,251 

11,946 

60 

4,695 

9,354 

10,592 

12,301 

14,335 

70 

5,477 

10,679 

12,257 

14,350 

16,725 

80 

6,260 

",205 

14,122 

16,401 

19,114 

90 

7,043 

13,731 

15,887 

18,451 

21,446 

ti  00 

7,825 

15,256 

17,653 

20,501 

23,892 
47,785 

2  00 

15,650 

30,513 

35,305 

41,002 

3  00 

23,475 

45,769 

52,958 

61,504 

71,677 

4  00 

31,400 

61,025 

7o,6u 

82,005 

95,570 

5  00 

39,125 

76,282 

88,264 

102,506 

119,462 

6  00 

46,950 

9^538 

105,916 

123,007 

143,354 

7  00 

54,775 

106,794 

125,569 

143,501 

167,247 

8  00 

62,600 

122,050 

141,221 

164,009 

I9i»i39 

9  00 

70,425 

137,307 

158,874 

184,5" 

214,462 

10  00 

78,250 

152,563 

176,527 

205,012 

238,924 

15  00 

117,375 

228,845 

264,791 

307,518 

358,386 

20  00 

156,500 

305,126 

353,054 

410,023 

477,848 

25  00 

195,625 

381,408 

441,318 

512,549 

597,310 

30  00 

234,750 

457,689 

529,581 

615,035 

716,772 

35  00 

273,875 

533,976 

612,845 

717,506 

836,734 

40  00 

313,000 

610,252 

706,108 

820,047 

945,696 

45  «> 

352,125 

686,534 

794,372 

922,553 

1,072,308 

50  00 

391,250 

762,815 

882,635 

1,025,059 

1,194,620 
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Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  Onb  Cent  to  Fifty  Dol- 
lars/^ day  for  Thirty  Years  of  313  working  days,  without 
interest  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  improved 
each  six  months. 


Savings 
p«rday. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 
40 

1^ 

70 
80 

90 
00 

00 

00 

00 

5  00 

6  00 

7  00 

8  00 

9  00 
10  00 
15  00 
20  00 
25  00 
30  00 

35  00 
40  00 

45  00 
50  00 


$1 

2 

3 

4 


Without 
Interest. 


#94 
288 
282 

376 
470 

563 
657 
751 
845 

939 
1,409 
1,878 

2,348 
2,817 
3,756 

4,695 
5-634 

6,573 
7,512 

8,451 

9,390 
18,780 

28,170 
37,560 
46,950 
56,340 
65,730 
75,120 
84,510 
93,900 
140,850 
187,800 

234,750 
281,700 
322,650 
375,600 
422,550 
469,500 


With  Interest 

at  5 

percent 


$213 

425 
638 

1,064 
1,277 

M90 

1,703 

1,915 
2,128 

3,192 
4.257 

5,321 

6,385 

8,513 
10,641 

12,770 

14,898 

17,026 

19.154 
21,283 

42,565 
63,848 

85,131 
106,413 

127,696 

148,979 
170,261 

I9«,544 
212,827 

319*240 

425,654 

532,067 

638,481 
744,894 
851,307 
957,721 
1,030,546 


With  Interest 

at  6 

percent. 


^255 
510 

756 
1,021 
1,276 

I.53I 
1,786 

2,041 
2,297 

2,552 
3,828 

5,104 

6,329 

7,555 
10,207 

12,759 

15,311 
17,863 

20,414 

22,966 

25,518 

51,036 

75,554 
102,071 

127,589 
153*107 

^78,625 

204,142 

229,661 

255,179 
382,767 

5"o,357 
639*947 
755-536 
893,125 
1,020,715 
1,148,304 

1,231,134 


With  Interest 

at  7 
per  cenL 


»3o8 
615 

923 
1,230 

1,538 
1,845 
2,153 
2,460 
2,768 
2,956 

4,613 
6,151 

7,689 

9,226 

12,302 

15,377 

18,453 
21,528 

24,604 

27*679 

30,755 
61,509 

92,264 

123,018 

153,773 
184,528 

215,284 

246.036 

276,791 

307,546 
461,319 
615,092 
768.865 
922,638 
1,076,420 
1,230,184 

1,383*957 
1,478,183 


With  Interest 

at  8 

per  oenL 


$372 

745 
1,117 

M90 

1,862 

2,235 
2,606 
2,980 
3,352 
3,725 
5,587 
7,449 
9,311 
11,174 
14,898 

18,628 

22,347 
26,062 

29,796 

33*521 
37,246 

74,491 

111,737 
148,982 

186,228 

223,473 
260,619 

277*764 
335,210 

372,455 
558*683 

744.91 1 

93M38 
1,177,366 
1,303*094 
1,489,822 

2,676,049 
1,783*127 
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Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fifty  Dgl- 
"LK^J&per  day  for  Forty  Years  of  313  working  days,  without 
interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  improved 
each  six  months. 


Savings 
per  day. 

Without 
Interest. 

With  Interest 

at  5 
per  cent. 

With  Interest 

at  6 

percent 

With  Interest 

at  7 
percent 

With  Interest 

at  8 

percent 

I 

*I25 

I389 

1^503 

$656 

$863 

2 

250 

777 

1,006 

1,312 

1,728 

3 

375 

1,166 

1,509 

1,969 

2,588 

4 

500 

1,555 

2,012 

2,625 

3y45i 

5 

704 

1,944 

2,515 

3,281 

4,313 

6 

751 

2,333 

3,018 

3,937 

5,176 

7 

876 

2,721 

3,521 

4,594 

6,039 

8 

1,002 

3,"o 

4,023 

5,250 

6,902 

9 

1,127 

3,498 

4,526 

5,906 

7,764 

10 

1,409 

3,887 

5,029 

6,562 

8,627 

15 

1,878 

5,831 

7,544 

9,843 

12,940 

20 

2,504 

7,77\ 

10,059 

13,124 

17,254 

25 

3,130 

9,718 

12,573 

16,405 

21,567 

30 

3,756 

11,662 

15,088 

19,686 

25,881 

40 

5,008 

15.549 

20,117 

26,248 

34,508 

1° 

6,260 

19436 

25,147 

32,810 

43,135 

60 

7,512 

23,323 

30,176 

39,373 

51,762 

70 

8,764 

27,210 

35,205 

45,945 

60,389 

80 

10,016 

31,098 

40,235 

52,497 

69,016 

90 

11,268 

34,985 

45,264 

59,059 

77,643 

%i  00 

12,520 

38,872 

50,293 

65,621 

86,270 

2  00 

25,040 

77,744 

100,587 

13^242 

195,061 

3  00 

37,560 

116,616 

150,880 

196,863 

258,809 

4  00 

50,080 

155,488 

201,173 

262,484 

345,079 

5  00 

62,600 

194,359 

251,467 

328,105 

431,249 

6  00 

75,120 

233,231 

301,760 

393,726 

l^^'^i^ 

7  00 

87.640 

272,103 

352,053 

459,446 

603,889 

8  00 

100 160 

310,975 
349>847 

402,646 

524,967 

690,159 

9  00 

112,680 

452,640 

590,588 

776,428 

10  00 

125,200 

388,719 

502,933 

656,209 

862,698 

15  00 

487,800 

583,078 

754,39? 

984,314 

1,294,047 

20  00 

250,400 

777,438 

1,005,866 

1,312,418 

1,725,397 

25  CO 

313,000 

971,797 

1,257,333 

1,640,523 

2,156,746 

30  00 

375,600 

1,116,157 

1,508,799 

1,968,628 

2,588,095 

35  00 

138,200 

1,360,516 

1,760,266 

2,297,232 

3,019,444 

40  00 

500,800 

1,554,876 

2,011,732 

2,624,837 

3,450,793 

45  00 

563,400 

1,749.235 

2,263,199 

2,452,942 

3,882,143 

50  00 

626,000 

1,943,595 

2,514,666 

3,281,046 

4,313,491 
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Showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Fimr  DoLp 
UL'BSperday  for  Fifty  Years  of  313  working  days,  without 
interest,  and  with  interest  at  5,  6^  7,  and  8  per  cent,  improved 
each  six  months. 


ptrdajr. 


Without 


X 

2 

3 

4 

I 


7 

8 

9 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

«I 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

5 

GO 

6 

00 

7 

GO 

8 

00 

9 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

20 

00 

25 

00 

30 

00 

35 

00 

40 

00 

45 

00 

50 

00 

>I57 
314 

471 
628 

783 

939 
1,095 
1,252 
1,408 
1,565 
2,348 
3,130 
3,913 

4,695 
6,260 

7,825 
9,390 

10,955 
12,520 

14058 

15,650 

31,300 

46,950 

62,600 

78,250 

93,900 

109,550 

125,200 

140,850 

156,500 

234,750 
313,000 
391,250 
469,500 

447,750 
626,000 
704,250 
782,500 


With  Inteictt 


Vrn 

1,354 

2,031 
2,708 

3,385 

4,062 

4,739 
5^416 

6,092 

6,769 

10,154 

15,539 
16,923 
20,308 

27,078 

33,847 
40,616 

47,386 

54,155 

60,424 

67,694 

135,388 

203,082 

270,775 
388,469 
406,163 

473,857 

541,551 
609,245 

676,939 
1,015,407 
1,353,877 
1,692,347 
2,030,816 
2,369,285 

2,707,755 
3,046,224 

3,334,693 


With  Intereit 
at6 


»95o 
1,001 
2,851 
3,802 

4,752 
5,702 

6,653 

7,603 

8,554 

9,504 
14,256 

19,008 

23,760 

28,512 

38,016 

47,520 

57,024 
66,528 
76,032 

85,537 

95,041 
190,081 

285,122 

380,162 

475,203 

570,984 
665,284 

760,325 

855,365 
950,406 

1,425,606 

1,900,812 

2,376,015 

2,051,218 

3,326,412 

3,801,624 

4,276,827 

4,752^030 


With  Interest 
per  cent. 


*  1,350 

2,700 

4,050 
5,400 

6,741 
8,100 

9,450 
10,800 
12,150 
13,500 
20,250 
27,000 

33,749 

44,993 

53,999 

67,499 

89,' 

94,( 

197,998 
121,498 

134,998 
269,995 
404,993 
539,990 
674,988 
809,985 

944,983 
1,079,980 
1,214978 

1,349,976 
2,024,963 

2,699,951 
3,374,939 
4,049,927 
4,724,924 

5,399,902 
6,074,890 

6,749^878 


With  Intemt 
at  8 


*i,93? 

3,874 
5,811 

7,748 

9,684 
11,621 

13,558 
15,495 
17,43^ 
19,369 
29,053 
38,737 
4842a 
58,106 

77,476 

96,843 
116,212 

135,581 
154^949 
174,318 
193,687 

387,373 
581,060 

774,756 

968433 
1,162,119 

1,355,806 

1,549.493 

1,743,179 
1,936,866 

2,905,299 

3,873,732 
4,842,165 

5,810,598 

6,779,031 
7,747,564 
8,715,897 
9,684,330 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

BANKING  AND  INSURANCE. 

I  wish  I  conld  wrii«  kII  Etcross  the  Bky,  la  letters  of  gold,  the 
one  word,  SAnsGB-BAHK. 

Rkt.  Wk.  Uabso. 

The  relations  of  the  bsnkliiK  eyvteta  to  the  operations  of  gen- 
eral trade  &re  so  Intimftle  and  indiapensable  that  every  nun  of 
badneaa  should  be  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  extent. 

James  D.  Mills. 


ttvely  demanded  tor  the  establishment  and  mdntenance  of  com- 
mercial (Tedlt  among  all  ciTilized  peoples.  To  such  importance 
baa  It  ^wn  that  goTemments  have  acquired  Immense  revenues 
by  taxing  the  income  derived  from  It,  and  have  In  some  InBtancea 
assumed  greater  or  less  control  over  it. 

IsBOKUroB  Ykax  Book. 

are  of   three   kinds — of    diecoant 

depoeit,   individnal  or  private,  and 

ga-banke.      Thej  have  all  but  one 

t  —  to    make    money  with    money. 

Tbie  principle  is  all-important  with  the  money-maker ; 

and  to  know  how  this  is  done  is  to  accomplish  a  great 

object.     This  chapter  will  not  preanme  to  give  such 

institntions  or  individuals  any  information  how  it  is 

to  bo  done ;  for  their  enccesa  generally  is  a  proof  that 

they  understand  that.    Fnrther,  it  is  an  occnpati<m  — 

[4781 
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and  it  may  be  considered  a  trade  within  itself  —  requir- 
ing long  experience,  large  knowledge  of  values,  good 
judgment,  rare  fimmess,  and  in  fact  every  basiness 
qualification  in  high  perfection.  Reference  to  bank- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  extensive  means  of  making 
money  with  money,  is  simply  to  show  the  money- 
maker, after  he  has  got  his  dollar,  how  others  manage 
their  dollars  to  advantage,  so  that  he  may  know  the 
danger  of  managing  his  own  with  his  trifling  infor- 
mation —  a  subject  which  requires  superior  knowledge 
and  high  acquirements  to  do  well. 

No  statistics  are  at  hand  to  compare  directly  any 
other  trade  or  business  with  banking  in  the  particular 
of  success.  An  interesting  fact,  however,  was  asserted 
by  an  officer  of  an  old  Boston  bank,  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  their  books  revealed  the  fact  that,  of  the  one 
thousand  accounts  opened  with  it  in  starting,  only  six 
remained  with  it  forty  years  afterwards.  The  parties 
to  all  the  others  had  either  failed  or  died  destitute  of 
property.  The  bank  had  stood,  while  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-four  traders  out  of  one  thousand  had  gone 
down.  It  can  probably  be  asserted  with  safety  that 
not  five  per  cent  of  failures  occur  in  any  regular  bank- 
ing business,  while  there  are  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent  among  commercial  houses.  Both  deal  substan- 
tially in  the  same  things,  the  one  class  in  the  articles 
themselves,  the  other  in  the  paper  representing  their 
value.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  mind  of 
the  merchant  or  trader  to   an  investigation  of  the 
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manner  in  which  banks  handle  their  yalnes  —  what 
they  do,  how  and  when  they  do  it,  and  how  they  hap- 
pen to  succeed  when  so  many  others  lose  and  fail. 
And  now,  Mr.  Trader,  or  Sir  Merchant,  if  you  are 
wide  awake  enough  to  this  fact  to  push  the  investiga- 
tion and  profit  by  it,  you  are  prepared  for  a  better 
day's  work  than  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  But  more 
likely  you  will  say,  "  Pooh  I  a  bank  is  one  thing,  a  mer- 
cantile business  another."  You  say  the  truth,  indeed, 
as  both  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  The  result, 
however,  is  that  the  one  is  a  success,  while  the  other  is 
a  failure* 

But  not  the  trader  alone  is  interested  in  this  ques> 
tion :  it  is  for  every  one  who  has  made  a  dollar  or  who 
is  in  the  way  of  making  it,  to  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  machinery  of  banking,  how  money  is  made 
from  money,  and  further,  to  know  that  it  requires  ma- 
chinery of  a  peculiarly  delicate  nature,  and  specially 
well  managed,  to  accomplish  the  object,  at  least  in  this 
particular  way  of  making  money  with  money.  More 
than  half  the  people  who  have  labored  for  their  dollar 
do  not  know  that  such  machinery  can  have  the  least 
bearing  upon  what  they  have  made,  and  that  putting  it 
through  this  machine,  or  some  process  like  it,  will 
send  it  forth  increased  in  value.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  generally  put  it  into  some  kind  of  a  machine  which 
never  allows  them  to  see  it  again  at  all,  much  less 
any  increase  from  it. 

Oan  the  fine,  exact  machinery  of  a  mint  be  made 
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by  a  novice  ?  or  can  it  be  managed  by  one  totally  ig- 
norant of  its  constmction  ?  Jost  as  well  might  a  man 
attempt  to  increase  his  means  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  machinery,  as  to  coin  a  standard  dol- 
lar without  knowing  the  process  by  which  it  is  coined, 
and  having  the  faculty  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the 
coinage.  The  trade  of  multiplying  dollars  by  making 
dollars  work  is  not  caught  up  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  he  who  has  a  dollar  to  set  at  work  must 
know  well  how  the  work  is  to  be  done ;  he  must  find 
a  machine  that  is  known  to  do  this  kind  of  work  well, 
or  loss  of  it  is  the  inevitable  result.  Hence  the  long, 
sad  list  of  failures  and  widenspread  |)overty  among  our 
most  worthy  and  enei^tic  men  —  not  to  accomplish 
•  or  earn,  or  even  to  amass,  but  to  save,  because  their 
dollar  has  gone  into  the  wrong  machine. 

The  process  of  banking  is  the  machinery  required 
in  order  to  make  money  with  money.  What  is  this 
process  ?  In  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  a  num- 
ber of  capitalists  generally  put  in  a  sum  of  money 
apiece,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  of  stock,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  The 
stockholders  duly  assemble  and  choose  several  of  their 
own  number  for  directors,  who  in  turn  meet  and  elect 
a  president,  cashier,  and  sometimes  other  officers.  In 
their  bank  people  leave  (deposit)  their  money  for  safe- 
keeping within  convenient  reach ;  and  the  original 
money  subscribed  by  the  stockholders,  with  the  de- 
posits, makes  a  capital  with  which  to  purchase  mon- 


J 
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eyed,  interest-bearing  secorities — generally  notes  of 
hand,  representing  property  of  different  kinds.  The 
bank  is  then  ready  for  business — to  loan  the  money 
on  short  dates  for  an  increase. 

The  whole  matter  is  very  simple  to  this  point,  and 
almost  any  one  could  go  through  it.  But  now  comes 
the  tug  of  war,  for  success  or  failure,  even  in  this 
business.  A  merchant  enters  with  a  note  he  has  taken 
for  goods  sold,  and  says  to  the  Oashier,  ^^  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  money  on  this."  The  answer  is, 
"  I  will  hand  it  to  the  President,  and  give  you  a  reply 
after  the  Board  meets."  The  President  lays  the  appli- 
cant's paper  before  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  if  it  is 
strongly  endorsed  and  has  collateral  security  enough 
to  make  the  loan  perfectly  safe,  the  note  is  ^'  done,"  as 
it  is  called,  and  the  merchant  gets  his  money. 

Do  you  see  anything  in  this  process  to  attract  at- 
tention ?  When  you  take  a  note,  or  part  with  property 
or  money,  do  you  do  anything  of  this  kind  ?  Do  you 
submit  your  financial  transactions  for  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  two  shrewd,  trained  business  men, 
who,  not  content  to  rely  solely  upon  their  own 
judgment,  summon  to  their  aid  a  number  of  other 
first-class  business  men,  to  pass  upon  the  secur- 
ity offered?  Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  very  first 
instance  they  require  at  least  two  good,  strong 
names  to  start  with,  or  equally  safe  collateral  se- 
curity, and  then  that  the  line  of  payment  is  usually 
very  short  —  from  thirty  to  ninety  days.    Sometimes 
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a  bank  loses  even  with  these  precautions ;  but  not  very 
often.  Bj  reqairing  two  names  and  making  the  time 
of  payment  short,  one  or  the  other  is  pretty  certain  to 
save  the  loan.  No  business  transaction  has  not  some 
risk,  the  main  thing  being  to  redace  that  risk  by  every 
devisable  precaution  as  low  as  possible.  In  the  matter 
of  taking  a  note,  twelve  to  fourteen  able  and  long- 
trained  business  men  carefully  consult  as  to  the  value 
of  the  security  proposed,  and  every  one  is  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  result.  An  isolated  person,  then,  who 
has  a  security  to  take,  can  consult  no  one  else  who  has 
a  like  interest  with  him.  Such  investments  are  gen- 
erally made  upon  reference  to  persons  who  have  no 
interest  with  the  one  who  parts  with  his  property,  but 
whose  interest  as  a  general  rule  is  to  have  you  part 
with  your  property,  that  they  may  get  pay  for  the 
property  with  which  they  have  parted. 

Now,  do  you  think  a  bank  would  part  with  its 
money  on  such  terms  or  such  representations  ?  If  it 
did,  any  one  knows  what  would  be  the  result.  Do  you 
wonder,  then,  that  on  such  a  system  of  credita  traders 
fail,  or  that  banks  succeed  by  such  care,  caution,  and 
scrutinizing  discrimination}  The  banks  divide  their 
earnings  periodically  among  the  stockholders,  who 
make  new  investments  in  similar  kind;  while  the 
trader  declares  no  dividend,  puts  nothing  away  to  the 
good,  but  keeps  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 

Banks  of  discount  and  deposit  are  useful,  as  a  means 
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of  making  monej  with  money,  to  those  who  have  com^ 
paratively  large  sums  to  set  at  work.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  moneyed  institutions  called  sayings-banks,  in 
which  any  person  can  in  like  manner  set  any  sum  at 
work,  from  one  dime  upward.  But  the  amount  of 
profit  derived  is  not  generally  so  great  as  in  the  banks 
of  discount  and  deposit.  The  savings-banks  will  re- 
ceive separate  treatment  presently. 

Although  banks  present  so  far  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  in  the  interchange  of  values  represented 
by  paper,  there  are  certain  general  principles  that  will 
materially  increase  these  earnings.  They  may  briefly 
be  stated  to  be, — 

First,  the  business  qualifications  of  its  officers. 

Second,  judicious  selection  of  its  credit. 

Third,  the  current  expenses. 

Fourth,  general  reputation. 

The  personal  popularity  of  the  officers  of  a  bank, 
and  the  manner  in  which  customers  or  depositors  are 
treated,  either  win  or  lose  money  for  the  concern,  the 
same  general  rules  of  courtesy  holding  in  these  cases 
as  in  transactions  between  merchants,  or  between  them 
and  their  customers.  Ko  thoughtful  business  man 
will  neglect  this  principle,  whether  he  is  in  a  bank  or 
any  other  business  where  his  profits  depend  upon  peo- 
ple who  have  a  choice,  and  can  take  their  money  at 
discretion  to  one  or  to  another.  If  a  depositor  goes 
into  a  bank  to  get  some  of  his  money,  and  a  teller 
makes  him  wait  while  he  finishes  a  long  chat  with  a 
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fellow-clerk  or  adds  up  a  column  of  figures  as  long  as 
his  arm,  which  he  could  just  as  well  postpone  a  moment, 
the  underling  is  unfit  for  his  place  and  is  a  damage  to 
the  bank — money  actually  lost  to  it  Say  what  yon 
will,  the  waiting  man  feels  uncomfortable ;  and  instead 
of  using  his  influence  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 
institution,  he  will  hold  it  back,  if  he  does  not  inflict 
damage  in  some  way.  Instead  of  an  active  friend,  the 
bank  will  have  but  a  cool  one,  if  not  an  open  enemy ; 
and  there  is  no  telling  when  his  influence,  by  a  single 
word,  may  not  strike  to  its  damage  or  loss.  So  any 
other  carelessness  or  neglect,  on  the  part  of  a  bank 
ofiScer  or  employee,  will  tend  to  the  same  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  polite,  attentive,  agreeable 
to  ally  at  the  same  time  doing  business  on  business  prin- 
ciples, will  bring  many  dollars  into  the  deposit-line, 
and  long  keep  them  there.  The  bank  will  make 
powerful  friends,  whose  influence  will  be  exerted  to 
bring  it  new  business  and  open  new  avenues  of  proflt. 
An  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution is  lighted  up,  that  will  serve  as  a  watchfire  for 
its  interests,  and  give  the  alarm  when  danger  of  loss 
appears.  A  general  reputation  and  thrift  will  be  in- 
fused into  its  whole  business,  which  will  roll  in  heavily 
on  the  deposit-line  and  out  heavily  on  the  dividends. 
In  time  of  trouble  all  will  pay  such  an  institution  who 
can.  ^ 

Savings-banks  are  organized  and  conducted  by  per- 
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sons  of  mnch  practical  knowledge  and  financial  skill, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  save  and  improve 
small  sums  of  money,  but  do  not  know  where  or  how 
to  place  them  at  interest,  and  jet  have  them  subject  to 
their  call.  ThesaYing&-bank  was  started  by  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Wakeham,  of  the  Parish  of  Tottenham,  Middle- 
sex, England,  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  after  some 
years  had  a  very  rapid  growth,  Theplan  is  eminently 
useful  and  truly  charitable.  It  requires  a  convenient 
building  for  its  business,  and  the  usual  officers  to  con- 
duct it.  They  take  deposits,  large  or  small,  and  invest 
them  in  good-sized  sums  at  higher  rates  of  interest 
than  they  pay  depositors,  the  difference  being  used  for 
current  expenses  and  salaries.  The  interest  received 
is  usually  seven  per  cent  or  more,  and  that  paid  de- 
positors is  four  to  five  per  cent,  and  even  less  for  very 
short  periods  of  deposit. 

The  bank  holds  itself  ready  to  meet  obligations  to 
depositors  at  all  times,  on  demand.  The  advantage 
resulting  to  the  depositor  is  apparent,  since  he  can  not 
invest  small  sums  safely  in  any  other  way.  He  gener- 
ally knows  nothing  of  practical  financiering,  and  it 
would  be  costly  for  him  to  get  security  by  any  other 
means.  Other  securities,  too,  are  not  always  convert- 
ible into  cash  without  some  percentage  of  loss. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  favor  of  savings 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  earnings  and  as  in- 
centives to  economy.  They  supply  a  safe  and  certain 
means  by  which  in  a  few  years,  as  we  have  already 
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seen,  an  independence  can  be  attained,  and  the  money 
that  represents  it  is  always  within  reach.  The  money 
that  a  mechanic,  day-laborer,  domestic,  operative,  or 
other  wage-worker,  spends  in  trifles  that  add  neither 
to  his  comfort  nor  happiness,  is  a  powerful  stream  of 
wealth,  which,  if  poured  into  a  savings-bank,  soon 
becomes  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  first  dollar 
thus  saved  and  fast  anchored,  becomes  the  nucleus  of 
further  and  rapid  additions,  and  the  taste  for  economy 
and  desire  of  accumulation  will  grow  with  every  suc- 
cessive deposit.  Such  a  person  becomes  a  conserva- 
tive member  of  society,  a  good,  prosperous  citizen. 
When  a  man  or  woman  has  made  the  first  deposit, 
from  that  moment  his  or  her  services  are  more  valu- 
able, and  higher  wages  can  be  commanded.  It  is  a 
guarantee  or  endorsement  that  the  depositor's  course 
of  life  is  to  be  governed  by  principles  of  economy 
and  habits  of  saving,  and  that  the  property  of  an  em- 
ployer 18  not  to  be  wasted  or  destroyed.  No  one, 
then,  should  fail  to  make  a  first  deposit,  or  to  train 
himself  to  strict  principles  of  economy,  the  cutting- 
off  of  such  expenses  as  are  not  really  necessary  for 
either  comfort  or  respectability.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  such  a  course  commands  general 
respect  and  uplifts  the  depositor's  character.  One 
feels  more  independent,  and  carries  the  evidence  of  it 
in  his  whole  bearing  and  demeanor,  when  he  is  free  of 
debt  and  has  money  at  interest.  If  this  statement 
should  be  challenged  by  any  one,  let  him  tiy  it,  and 
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he  will  find,  from  the  instant  of  success,  that  he  lives 
in  a  new  world.  Any  person,  no  matter  what  his  walk 
in  life,  is  more  esteemed  and  more  deferred  to  by  his 
fellows  if  he  is  known  to  be  without  embarrassments 
or  encumbrances,  and  has  money  at  his  disposal.  The 
same  rule  governs  the  coachman,  the  housemaid  — 
all  classes  of  persons.  Let  it  become  known  that  an 
industrious  young  working  man  or  woman  haa  a  bank 
account,  with  his  bank-book  as  the  evidence  of  it ; 
and  though  the  amount  of  his  deposit  be  wholly  un- 
known, the  mere  fact  of  it  gives  one  importance  and 
influence.  There  is  no  surer  way  for  a  young  woman 
to  get  a  husband,  and  most  likely  a  good  one,  than  to 
have  a  good  sum  in  bank. 

Upon  the  next  two  pages  we  give  tables  showing 
the  wonderful  results  of  compounding  interest  for 
terms  of  one  year  to  one  hundred  years,  and  at  rates 
from  one  to  eight  per  cent.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
one  dollar  given,  the  amount  for  any  sum  may  be 
computed.  Thus,  to  find  what  $50  will  come  to  in 
twenty  years,  at  four  per  cent  interest,  find  the  result 
for  one  dollar  in  the  table,  which  is  $2.19,  and  multi- 
ply it  by  fifty,  which  gives  $109.60.  These  tables  are 
highly  interesting  and  valuable,  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied. 

Under  the  head  of  Insurance  are  classed  several 
varieties — among  the  more  common  fire,  marine,  in- 
land, accident,  and  life,  among  the  rarer  tornado,  live- 
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stock,  and  plate-glauB  insurance.  All  belong  to  the 
class  of  business  we  are  considering  —  money-making 
with  money.  They  are  farther  subdivided  into  cash 
and  mutual  companies,  and  are  here  considered  more  as 
examples  how  money  can  be  made  with  money,  and 
so  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  money-maker,  than  with 
a  view  to  special  commendation  of  them,  as  the  most 
or  the  least  profitable  method  of  so  doing.  It  is  rather 
also  to  explain  their  existence  as  means  of  saving  than 
of  making. 
Like  banks,  insurance  companies  are  usually  con- 

general  principles.  They  have  become  genuine  neces- 
sities to  all  who  have  property  at  the  risk  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  can  not  afford  to  insure  themselves — that 
is,  to  lose  without  embarrassment  To  the  money- 
maker they  are  invaluable,  not  only  as  a  means  of  off- 
set against  loss,  but  to  make  accumulated  money  gain 
money.  Sometimes  the  profits  of  such  a  business  are 
very  krge— and  at  times,  too,  more  frequently  than  in 
banking,  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  capital  invested. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  all  business  where  prof- 
its are  large,  corresponding  risks  of  loss  are  run.  In 
this  branch  the  chances  of  gain  are  greater  on  marine 
than  on  fire  insurance,  other  things  being  equaL 

But  the  chief  benefit  of  such  institutions  to  the 
money-maker  is  that,  if  his  property  is  in  such  shape 
that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  elements,  and  it  is  so 
destroyed,  wholly  or  partly,  he  can  cover  his  loss  by 
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the  payment  annnally  of  a  comparatively  small  snm. 
Eveljone,  therefore,  who  is  endeavoring  to  make 
money  fihonld  keep  all  his  endangered  property  fnlly 
insured.  An  hour's  neglect  may  lose  you  many  years 
of  toil,  as  has  repeatedly  occurred.  Take  especial  care 
when  you  settle  your  agreements  with  the  company's 
agent;  see  that  all  stipulations  are  written  into  the 
body  of  the  policy,  and  read  it  over  when  completed, 
with  cautious  criticism  of  every  point  and  particular. 
Observe  what  you  agree,  and  what  they  agree,  to  do. 
Probably  not  one-half  the  policies  which  are  signed 
and  accepted  are  read  over  in  detail.  People  presume 
as  of  course  that  they  are  all  rifi^ht.  So  they  may  be: 
but  enough  nnplea«.nt  snrpriL  and  eerions  losse^ 
have  resulted  from  this  neglect  to  put  you  upon 
thorough  watchfulness  in  the  matter. 

If,  too,  you  do  not  know  the  officers  of  a  company 
to  be  honest  and  reliable  men,  with  a  high  standing  as 
such  in  the  community,  let  it  alone ;  it  will  probably  not 
pay  you  in  case  of  loss,  if  it  can  get  out  of  it.  And  if 
you  hear  of  a  company  whose  "adjuster"  is  forever 
chaffering,  and  screwing  and  scaling  down  a  loss,  and 
never  paying  fairly  full  amounts,  especially  when  a 
poor  man  or  woman  has  sustained  the  loss,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  company ;  its  managers  will  deal 
with  you  so  in  your  day  of  distress.  They  have  been 
paid  your  premiums  to  pay  your  loss  in  full  to  the 
extent  of  your  policy,  and  should  do  so  as  cheerfully  as 
they  have  taken  your  money.    Look  more  to  these 
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than  to  the  capital  of  the  company;  bnt  look  well 
to  both.  Don't  trust  yonr  property  in  the  hands  of 
those  whom  yon  do  not  know,  personally  or  by  authen- 
tic reputation,  ^^  down  to  the  ground."  Better  pay  a 
fair,  reputable  company  —  one  that  will  take  pains  at 
once  to  find  out  what  is  your  entire  loss,  and  then  pay 
it  promptly  —  a  large  price  at  first,  than  have  ten 
times  the  sum  pared  off  by  a  rascally  adjuster  when 
your  loss  occurs.  No  company,  it  is  true,  will  under- 
take this  unless  steeped  in  ignorance  of  its  true  inter- 
ests ;  nor  will  it  retain  an  official  for  one  moment  who 
tries  to  save  dishonestly  on  a  loss.  They  lose  more  by 
him  in  the  end  than  do  the  insured.  It  is  the  style  in 
which  losses  are  settled  that  mainly  draws  business  or 
repels  it.  No  one  forgets  the  company  or  the  man 
who  does  the  dishonest  thing  nnder  such  painful  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  one  who  deals  fairly  and  uprightly 
with  the  misfortune. 

The  insured  may  be  called  upon  to  take  the  com- 
pany's promise-to-pay  for  a  large  amount.  Ask  your- 
self, then.  Would  a  bank  take  their  note  for  this  sum, 
and  pay  the  face  of  it  ?  Following  fully  the  bank  ex- 
ample, you  would  have  to  inquire  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen good  business  men  whether  they  would  do  so, 
and  trust  the  company  if  they  would,  taking  your  in- 
surance accordingly. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  company  may  be,  and 
often  is,  subject  to  fraud  by  the  insured.  It  is  for 
its  interest  never  to  presume  fraud  without  positive 
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proof,  at  least  such  proof  as  would  convince  a  jury. 
It  may  better  pay,  and  look  next  time  more  caref  ally 
to  the  policy-holder's  character.  More  money  will  be 
made  in  the  long^mn  by  this  coarse.  For  its  own  in- 
terest, too,  there  shoald  be  no  long  delay  or  palaver 
aboat  the  payment  of  a  loss,  anless  it  is  intended  to 
contest  the  case  in  the  conrts.  A  compromise  will 
lose  the  compaay  more  than  the  som  apparently  saved, 
since  one-half  of  those  who  hear  of  it  will  take  for 
granted  that  it  was  an  nnjust  settlement. 

The  same  exercise  of  civility  and  pleasant  maonerB, 
and  of  interest  in  the  insnred,  that  was  recommended 
to  bank  officers  and  employees,  is  necessary  also  in  the 
insurance  bnsinesB.  All  conrteeies  tell  to  the  profit 
of  the  company,  the  enlargement  of  its  dividends ;  and 
in  general  there  is  no  bnsiness  in  which  sonnd  jndg- 
ments,  honest  purposes,  good  reputation,  and  a  fair 
policy,  are  rewarded  with  more  promptriess  and  full- 
ness than  in  this. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

LIFE  IN8URANCK 

It  it  An  unselfish,  generous  act  when  one  takes  ont  &  life  polJCT 
to  protect  hia  family.  Not  only  this,  but  he  U  doing  his  simple 
duty. 

AjiONTHors. 

The  lite  Insunnce  ajstem  hns  been  (or  two  oentinies  «  pod- 


to-day  side  by  side  « 

sharlDK  the  confidence  with  whi 
thdr  fellows  crown  all  three. 

Ret.  Bibfhsn  H.  Tnra,  Jr. 

QE  origin  of  life  infiorance  is  attributed  to 

the  Rev.  Wm.  Anhote,  D.  D.,  of  Hiddle- 

ton,  Lancashire,  Eogland,  who  opmed  a 

pnblic  office  about  two  hnndred  years  ago, 

for  the  benefit  of  widows,  especially  those  of  clergy 

men,  and  for  the  settling  of  jointores  and  annuities. 

In  1698,  the  "Mercers'  Company "  began  to  aesare 

lives  for  the  benefit  of  widows;  and  in  July,  1806, 

tinder  charter  from  Queen  Anne,  the   "  Amicable 

Society,  or  Perpetual   Asanrance,"  opened  the  first 

general  office.     Within  a  century  and  a  half  from  that 

time,  about  one  hnndred  life  companies  were  founded 

[4901 
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in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1820  the  "  Hospital  Life 
Insurance  Company,"  first  in  this  country,  began  its 
operations  in  Boston.  Twenty-three  years  afterwards 
the  first  mutual  companies  were  founded  in  that  city 
and  in  New  York.  The  number  of  life  companies 
in  the  United  States  is  now  very  large,  and  the  system 
of  late  years  has  had  an  enormous  development.  It 
has  become  a  highly  important  feature  in  the  finan- 
cial  world ;  and  its  object  is  of  a  nature  likely  to  com- 
mend it  to  every  thinking  mind.  We  have  before 
insisted  that  it  is  the  moral  and  political  duty  of  every 
one  80  to  arrange  his  afiEairs  that  he  shall  under  no 
circumstances  become  a  burden  upon  the  public  or  his 
friends :  we  now  say  that  this  branch  of  finance  offers 
the  best  way  in  which  such  result  can  be  obtained. 
For  if  the  man  be  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one 
dependent  upon  him,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  will 
accumulate  for  himself  as  fast  in  some  other  way  on 
small  amounts,  while  if  he  has  others  dependent  upon 
him,  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  an  independence 
can  certainly  be  assured  to  them. 

However  industrious,  prudent,  and  saving  one  may 
be  under  circumstances  that  protect  him  and  his, 
Death  stands  at  his  door  to  put  an  end  at  any  time  to 
such  efforts,  however  well  directed.  From  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  end  there  is  but  one  loophole  of 
escape,  but  one  way  by  which  the  man  thus  situated 
may  see  his  way  clear,  and  conquer  even  the  efforts  of 
Death  to  thwart  him.    Life  insurance  meets  the  case ; 
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and  while  it  does  this  effectnallj,  if  at  the  same  time 
it  accomplishes  the  farther  end  of  causing  money  to 
make  money  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  still  better. 
But  if,  again,  it  shows  how  to  do  this,  and  also  to 
keep  the  accumulations,  a  treble  triumph  is  won ;  and 
three  problems  harder  to  solve  are  not  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  finance.  If,  then,  their  solution  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  most  simple  and  imtrained  of 
financiers,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  El  Dorado  of  the 
protector's  hope,  if  not  of  the  unskilled  money-maker 
and  hoarder  of  his  gains. 

Let  any  one,  then,  who  has  such  obligations  upon 
him,  consider  well  their  binding  force,  politically  and 
socially,  even  if  he  have  no  promptings  of  love  or 
gratitude  to  the  same  end.  As  an  anonymous  writer  has 
put  it,  ^^  What  a  neglect  of  duty  it  is  for  a  head  of  a  house 
to  go  uninsured  I  Probably  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  families  in  any  community  are  dependent  for  their 
subsistence  upon  the  daily  earnings  of  the  husband 
or  father.  Precarious,  indeed,  must  that  subsistence 
be,  which  hangs  wholly  and  absolutely  upon  one  life  -7 
that  of  the  father.  When  he  ceases  to  exist,  not  only 
a  parent  dies,  bat  a  fortune  perishes.  Then  is  his 
life — the  mint — closed  to  those  who  drew  from  it. 
How  deplorable  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  when 
so  many  sudden  deaths  occur  t '' 

Let  the  husband  and  father  look  over  the  following 
mortality  table,  and  see  what  his  expectancy  of  life 
is.     It  will  in  all  probability  arouse  him  to  sudden 
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and  energetic  action  in  the  right  direction,  before  his 
opportanities  are  past,  with  no  chance  to  retrace  or  amend 
his  ways. 

Table 

Showing  the  probable  number  of  persons  living  at  the  end  of  each 
year  out  of  every  i.ooo  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  the  life  ex- 
peflaucy ;  as  calculated  from  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortally. 
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The  baeiB  of  life  iusnnince  is  laid  in  mortality  tables, 
which  are  prepared  by  collecting  a  large  namber  of 
cases  of  death,  and  by  calcalation  apon  them  ascer^ 
taining  the  average  duration  and  prospect  of  human 
life  at  any  given  age.    The  resolts  of  course  vary  in 
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different  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  other  circamstances.  The  foregoing  table, 
with  slight  changes,  made  necessary  by  the  statistics 
here,  is  the  usual  basis  in  this  country.  It  was  made 
up  from  the  observations  of  nine  years,  1779-87,  at 
Carlisle,  England.  A  close  inspection  of  it  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  see  what  the  managers  of  a  life- 
insurance  company  have  mainly  to  guard  against  The 
length  of  time  the  average  person  has  the  prospect  of 
living,  under  this  calculation,  is  called  his  ^^  life-expec- 
tancy." 

So  far  as  the  objects  of  this  work  are  involved  in 
the  principles  of  life  insurance,  there  are  but  two 
duties  to  the  reader  to  perform : 

First,  to  show  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the  system. 

Second,  to  point  out  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
plan  for  using  it. 

Some  facts  under  each  head  will  be  furnished,  and 
an  opinion  upon  them  given :  that  is  all  for  which  we 
are  responsible. 

Most  insurance  companies  are  founded  upon  one  of 
four  difierent  bases  —  the  cash-stock  and  cash-pre- 
mium, in  which  the  insured  have  no  share  in  the 
profits,  and  three  mutual  systems,  in  which  the  insured 
have  such  interest.  Some  founded  on  the  latter  plan 
have  a  cash  capital,  and  premiums  are  paid  to  them 
in  cash  and  notes;  others  have  no  cash  capital,  but 
their  premiums  are  similarly  paid ;  while  still  others 
have  no  cash  capital,  but  all  premiums  are  paid  in 
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cash.  All,  however,  have  the  same  object ;  and  any 
one  proposing  to  insure  can  decide,  after  careful  in- 
quiry into  their  several  foundations  and  the  benefits 
respectively  flowing  to  the  insured,  what  kind  of  com- 
pany he  will  select. 

To  take  out  a  life  policy  is  an  important  undertak- 
ing, especially  if  the  insured  has  no  aid  from  any 
source  to  lighten  his  payments.  As  he  grows  older, 
it  often  happens  that  his  ability  to  pay  becomes  less, 
and  the  benefits  of  his  previous  payments  may  be  en- 
dangered. The  mutual  plan  obviates  this  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  older  scheme  of  life  insurance.  By 
division  of  profits  it  reduces  the  premiums  from  year 
to  year,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  mutual  companies 
in  this  country  they  cease  altogether  in  sixteen  years. 
This  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  mutual  cash 
plan,  and  as  a  consequence  the  business  of  such  com- 
panies is  assuming  gigantic  proportions.  The  true 
tests  of  merit  in  a  business  operation  are  its  results. 
Individual  opinions  have  their  value  as  a  measure  of 
the  three  methods  of  mutual  insurance ;  but  this  test 
supplies  proof  positive. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  mutual  company  can 
do  a  successful  business  on  a  note  system,  unless  the 
notes  are  paid ;  and  if  the  insured  gets  no  benefit,  the 
cash  plan  is  the  safer,  because  then  he  knows  just 
what  he  can  do,  and  proceeds  accordingly,  while  on 
the  plan  of  notes  an  undertaking  is  entered  upon 
which  it  may  or  may  not  be  within  his  power  to  exe- 
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cute.  One  fact  involved  in  both  plans  shonld  be  per- 
fectly understood :  Under  the  mutual  note-and-cash 
system,  the  commission  paid  for  procuring  insurance 
is  apt  to  be  twice  as  much  as  in  the  cash  companies. 
A  shrewd  business  man  would  regard  this  as  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  and  altogether  decisive  of  his  choice. 

Passing  this  point  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
mutual  plan,  let  us  look  at  others.  The  larger  the 
business  done  the  less  will  be  the  expense  to  be  borne 
by  each  policy-holder,  and  the  larger  will  be  the  divi- 
dend of  profits.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  in 
a  nut-shell  —  the  most  successful  company,  receiving 
the  largest  share  of  patronage  from  the  public,  espe- 
cially if  the  brokerage  paid  is  only  one-half  that  given 
by  others,  is  the  company  for  your  policy,  since  you 
have  for  its  highest  recommendation  not  an  isolated 
opinion,  but  the  judgment  of  a  large  part  of  the 
community.  Look  for  that  company,  and  insure  in 
it.  Your  money  is  safe  in  its  possession,  and  your 
beneficiaries  will  be  paid  at  your  death,  by  all  human 
probabilities.  Choose  it  upon  the  same  principle  by 
wl^ich  you  select  the  heaviest  bank  in  which  to  deposit 
your  money,  though  there  may  be  others  of  smaller 
means,  but  equally  good. 

The  equitable  division  of  profits  among  the  assured 
is  the  strong  point  of  the  mutual  companies.  To  do 
business  for  the  interest  of  those  for  whom  you  do 
business,  is  a  sure  road  to  success.  It  inspires  confi- 
dence and  makes  hosts  of  friends,  besides  those  who 
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are  directly  benefited.  Every  dollar  one  loses  bj  an 
insurance  company  is  two  dollars  taken  from  its  f  nture 
earnings,  though  the  dollar  is  added  temporarily  to  its 
resources.  By  loss  is  meant  all  that  beyond  the  just 
charge  for  the  risk  and  time  for  which  the  insured 
pays,  and  if  it  be  in  a  mutual  company,  all  beyond  a 
just  and  accurate  proportion  of  expenses  for  the  time 
insured.  The  position  of  a  life  company,  which  is 
really  making  money  out  of  those  it  professes  to  be 
protecting,  with  charitable  intents,  is  a  false  one.  The 
true  principle  is  that,  whatever  the  insured  pays  to  a 
company  as  premium  on  any  risk,  should  stand  to  his 
credit  until  death  occurs,  or  the  just  proportion  is 
refunded.  For  the  company  would  make  the  most 
money  by  it,  besides  being  the  protector  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. Instead  of  taking  from  those  who  could  no 
longer  pay,  what  they  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
company,  the  company  would  be  sought  for  like  a 
bank  of  savings,  to  return,  or  at  least  keep  for  their 
benefit  their  hard  earnings.  A  savings-bank  will  not 
dose  its  books  and  refuse  to  pay  a  depositor  what  he 
has  earned,  because  he  can  make  no  more  money,  nor 
should  a  life  company  do  the  like. 

In  the  mutual  companies,  on  both  the  note  and  cash 
systems,  those  who  insure  at  different  times  for  the 
same  amount  get  the  same  sum  in  dividends.  So  that, 
if  the  company  receive  a  large  accession  to  its  busi- 
ness, the  new-comers  take  what  really  belongs  to  the 
older  insurers,  a  system  of  injustice  that  soon  becomes 
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burdensome  even  to  infiorers,  and  grows  more  and 
more  so  as  the  business  increases. 

Another  modem  and  very  excellent  feature  is  the 
non-forfeiting  of  policies  when  the  policy-holder  be- 
comes unable  to  pay  Ids  premiums.  In  many  States 
this  is  now  required  by  law.  Any  life  insurer,  who 
has  paid  money  to  his  company  for  a  policy,  can  get 
an  equitable  return  or  "  paid-up  policy ''  for  the  pre- 
miums he  has  paid  to  any  time  when  he  chooses  to 
stop  payments.  Of  course  he  can  not  get  the  full  sum, 
for  his  life  has  been  insured  meanwhile,  and  if  he 
had  died  the  company  would  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  policy.  To  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  non-forfeiting  system,  however,  the  policy- 
holder must  in  some  cases  apply  for  it  before  the 
premium  he  intends  to  be  the  last  shall  become  due. 

Whole  life  policies  can  be  secured  in  four  ways  — 
by  annual  premiums,  by  ten  or  five  annual  pay- 
ments, or  by  one  payment.  The  rates  are  about  the 
same  in  all  mutual  companies.  Such  policies  are 
more  suitable  for  salaried  men,  or  for  persons  having 
a  small  stated  income.  But  no  one  in  trade,  or  in  any 
occupation  about  which  there  is  risk  of  failure,  should 
hesitate  to  save  enough  to  pay  for  a  life  policy  which 
would  give  him  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of  accident ; 
and  he  should  be  careful  not  to  insure  in  any  company 
that  does  not  have  the  non-forfeiting  clause  in  its 
policy. 

Look  at  the  vicissitudes  of  commercial  life,  and  see 
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how  large  a  number  fall  bj  the  wayside  into  actual 
poverty,  who,  while  their  thousands  were  being 
melted  away  like  the  snows,  could  have  secured  to 
tiiemselves  and  their  families  a  home  on  the  endow- 
ment plan,  without  missing  the  comparative  trifle  it 
woald  have  cost.  No  one  is  free  from  chances  of 
calamity ;  and  when  it  comes,  the  life  policy  to  the 
wife  or  other  beneficiary,  under  certain  restrictions, 
can  not  be  reached  by  the  creditor.  At  the  high  tide 
of  prosperity,  that  usually  occurs  in  a  man's  life  at 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  life  policy  of  ten 
thoixsand  dollars  in  a  mutual  company,  with  cash  divi- 
dends  applied,  will  cost  only  about  one-third  that. sum 
—  cost  but  an  amount  which  is  often  lost  by  injudi- 
cious credits  or  in  some  outside  speculation.  If  men 
could  see  the  down-hill  side  of  life  as  it  will  proba- 
bly be,  very  few  would  be  without  this  means  of  pur- 
chasing a  snug  little  home  to  shelter  the  dear  ones 
whom  it  is  their  chief  desire  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
tect. 

The  plan  of  paying  up  the  whole  premium  in  five 
or  ten  years  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  life  insurance,  as 
any  one  can  make  good  the  payments  from  the  sur- 
plus of  an  ordinary  business,  and  make  sure,  almost 
without  knowing  or  feeling  it,  that  this  anchor  to  the 
windward  has  been  cast  When  fortune  smiles  and 
success  cheers,  few  glance  Into  the  contingencies  of 
the  future.  It  would  be  greatly  the  better  for  them 
if  they  did. 
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Afi  the  groundwork  of  life  insurance  is  laid  in  the 
money  actaally  paid,  it  is  interesting  to  one  proposing 
to  insure  to  know  how  to  determine  the  best  compa- 
nies—  those  in  which  he  can  get  the  largest  amount 
for  his  money.  Such  is  not  the  company  that  prom- 
ises the  most,  but  rather  that  which,  by  calculation 
from  what  it  has  accomplished  in  a  series  of  years,  is 
still  increasing.  In  the  old  style  of  insurance,  it  was 
held  that  if  the  companies  paid  a  dividend  on  their 
cash  capital  and  had  a  surplus  in  premiums,  they  were 
doing  well.  The  mutual  plan,  however,  has  changed 
these  notions,  and  a  new  state  of  things  has  arisen. 
Comparison  between  the  cash-stock,  cash-premium 
companies,  in  which  the  insured  have  no  interest  in 
the  profits,  and  in  case  of  death  their  beneficiary  re- 
ceives only  the  face  of  their  policy,  no  matter  how 
long  it  has  run,  and  the  mutual  system,  develops  won- 
derful differences,  especially  on  long  dates.  On  pro- 
tracted runs  of  such  policies  the  losses  to  the  insured 
become  terrific  in  the  former,  and  they  are  superior 
only  on  the  first  year  to  the  best  cash  mutuals. 

Considering  the  subject  of  life  policy  in  any  point 
of  view,  but  especially  from  that  of  a  cash  mutual 
company,  where  the  first  premium  is  the  heaviest  pay- 
ment, the  payments  decreasing  rapidly  as  age  increases, 
until  finally  the  payments  cease  altogether,  and  the 
general  inability  of  tho£(&  having  money  to  manage  it, 
the  conclusion  inevitably  results  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  having  experience  in  investments,  that  this  is  the 
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best  one  that  can  be  made  bj  the  majority  of  people, 
independent  of  the  insurance  itself.  But  when  this 
also  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  truly  strange  that  any 
one  who  has  dependants,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
ample  means,  should  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage.  Nothing  but  utter  ignorance  of  the  mat- 
ter could  prevent  it. 

The  quicker  any  one  can  secure  the  benefits  of  a 
paid-up  policy,  the  better.  Life  policies  can  be  fully 
paid  for  in  five  or  ten  annual  payments,  as  before^ 
stated.  Change  of  circumstances  may  thereafter  ren- 
der  payments,  however  small,  difficult  or  impossible ; 
and  the  insured  would  then  not  get  the  fall  value  of 
his  payments,  as  he  would  if  he  continued  them  to  the 
end.  The  ten-year  plan  of  life  policy  is  especially 
recommended,  for  many  reasons ;  and  if  the  reasons 
are  good  for  ten  years,  they  are  still  better  for  the 
payment  in  five  years.  The  principle  in  all  cases 
holds  good,  that  the  quicker  you  pay  the  more  you  get 
in  value  on  your  policy. 

Next  in  order,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important 
method  of  eflEecting  life  insurance,  is  the  endowment 
policy.  By  this  plan  one  can  have  his  life  insured  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  have  the  amount  of  the  policy 
paid  to  himself,  at  any  age  after  ten  years  intervene. 
No  merchant,  trader,  or  other  person  subject  to  the 
misfortunes  of  business,  should  not  have  an  endow- 
ment policy.    It  is  the  best  possible  way  of  investing 
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and  saving  profits.  Taken  out  in  the  name  of  the  wife, 
no  creditor  can  touch  it,  under  certain  limitations ;  and 
while  it  is  a  sure,  safe,  and  swift  way  to  accumulate, 
its  benefits  may  come  at  a  time  when  money  will  be 
especially  prized.  As  was  suggested  long  ago  in  this 
book,  take  ten  per  cent  of  your  profits  and  invest 
them  in  an  endowment  policy,  and  you  will  undoubt- 
edly see  the  time  that  you  will  be  truly  thankful, 
whether  misfortune  overtakes  you  or  not,  that  some 
one  advised  you  of  such  a  plan  of  accumulating  and 
saving. 

Let  any  merchant  or  trader  but  read  the  statistics 
before  given  of  successes  and  failures  in  business,  and 
consider  whether  it  is  not  wise  for  himself,  particu- 
larly if  he  have  dependants  about  him,  to  set  aside  a 
part  of  his  profits  for  this  purpose,  against  a  possible 
day  of  calamity.  Is  it  wise  to  risk  all  in  your  busi- 
ness, when  you  know  that  things  beyond  your  control 
may  occur,  that  will  sweep  away  all  your  earnings 
"  at  one  full  swoop  "  ?  Man  has  but  imperfect  control 
of  events.  There  are  accidents  and  changes  that  may 
come  upon  the  most  prudent  and  far-seeing.  Then 
anchor  a  portion  of  your  property  while  you  can ;  for 
even  in  this  kind  of  investment,  if  you  become  unable 
to  pay  your  premiums  for  the  whole  time,  you  do  not 
lose  what  you  have  paid,  since  the  company,  by  an 
equitable  scale,  will  pay  you  an  equitable  amount. 

Endowments  are  also  provided  for  children,  by 
which  it  is  claimed  that  a  fund  can  be  supplied  for 
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their  collegiate  education  or  for  their  support  In 
many  cases  this  scheme  may  be  not  only  useful,  but 
necessary.  Yet  we  can  not  see  the  benefit  of  such  en- 
dowments, by  comparison  with  deposits  in  savings- 
banks,  and  certainly  not  as  compared  with  life-endow- 
ment policies.  We  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  any  plan 
of  life  insurance  or  endowment,  by  which  the  earn- 
ings may  be  lost  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  needed. 
It  would  be  better,  where  no  life  policy  exists,  to  de- 
posit in  a  savings-bank,  where  the  earnings  would  be 
at  command  when  they  are  desired  to  alleviate  distress 
and  cure  the  aches  of  poverty. 

This  chapter  and  this  volume  will  now  be  closed  by 
tables  of  rates  in  what  are  termed  "  survivorship  an- 
nuities," and  annuities  on  a  single  life.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  former  class  is  designed  to  benefit  one  person 
only.  For  this  special  object  it  will  be  observed  to  be 
the  cheapest,  most  effective,  and  indeed  the  only, 
method  of  securing  a  definite,  certain,  and  permanent 
support  to  a  surviving  wife  or  other  beneficiary. 

Annuities  for  a  single  life  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
popular  in  this  country,  where  investments  of  large 
sums  can  so  easily  be  made  in  real  estate,  bond  and 
mortgage.  State,  United  States,  and  other  bonds,  rail- 
way and  bank  stocks,  etc.,  at  sevto  per  cent,  while  an- 
nuities in  the  best  companies  are  on  a  basis  of  but  four 
per  cent.  The  companies  could  undoubtedly  do  bet- 
ter than  this,  if  there  were  a  reasonable  certainty  of 
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money  remaining  at  present  interest  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  It  would  not  be  prudent,  however,  to  rest 
upon  such  calculations,  as  money  over  the  water  on  the 
average  does  not  command  nearly  so  much  as  this. 
The  annuity  system  is  hence  quite  popular  in  the  Old 
World,  and  annuities  in  this  country  may  yet  be  found 
advantageous  on  the  usual  basis  of  interest,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  some  United  States  securities. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  beneficiary  is  of  strong 
constitution,  and  belongs  to  a  lineage  of  unusual  lon- 
gevity. 

Any  one  can  readily  understand  the  ^survivorship 
annuity  tables  on  inspection.  For  example,  suppose 
you  wish  to  find  the  rate  on  a  single  life  at  forty 
years,  on  a  basis  of  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Turning 
to  the  third  table,  opposite  forty  years,  under  the  head 
of  six  per  cent,  you  find  that  you  must  pay  $12,002 
for  every  dollar  of  yearly  income. 
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Annual  Premiums  necessary  to  secure  a  Survivorship  Annuity  of 
$ioo.  When  the  Nominee  is  older  than  the  Life  Insured^ 
without  retun^  of  Premiums  Paid,  in  case  the  Nominee  dies 
first. 
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Annual  Premiums  necessary  to  secure  a  Survivorship  Annuity  of 
$icx).  Where  the  Nominee,  or  Person  for  whom  the  Annuity 
is  intended,  is  younger  than  the  Life  Insured,  without  return 
of  Premiums  Paid,  m  case  the  Nominee  dies  first 
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